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Byzantine efforts to negotiate assistance through the carrot of union. He 
notes, however, that the Byzantine selection of Ferrara/Florence instead 
of Basel was a blow (p. 220, note 260) to western conciliarity. This is a bit 
naive. It is hard to imagine that the Byzantines would have had any 
significant effect on the survival of conciliarity. In addition, it is ques¬ 
tionable that Basel represented conciliarity in any Byzantine or Orth^ox 
sense. It was largely a representative assembly and, perhaps, resembling 
more parliamentary devdopmoits to come. The Byzantines were used to 
viewing the papacy as the nexus of Western Cluistaidom, the well- 
defined focus of authority. The Byzantines sought a crusade and the 
pope was the single power in the West who could, in their opinion, rally 
such a movement. 

Balfour’s Politico-Historical Works of Symeon of Thessalonica is an 
excellent monograph of the personality and political role of Symeon. The 
fact that Balfour is himself an Orthodox Christian no doubt enables him 
to give a more sensitive treatment of some of the difficult subject matter 
covered in this work. It is, however, a word directed at, and of interest 
to, scholars of the period, either ecclesiastical or political. It is not easy 
reading for the student of Byzantine or church history. The exhaustive 
analysis of Symeon as a political figure is the value of the work; it takes 
Symeon out of the context of liturgies. In fact, he and his works repre¬ 
sent a microcosm of a two-hundred year period of decay and decline for 
the Byzantine Empire. Not only are the eight selected works well chosen 
for critical rendering, but they are the basis for a series of excellent com¬ 
mentaries on what was going on in the mpire and, particularly, in 
Thessalonike. The reviewer hopes that this work is but the beginning of 
greater efforts to be devoted to Symeon by scholars of the period. 

John L. Boojamra 
St. VladimiPs Seminary 


A History of Christianity. By Donald W. Treadgold. Belmont, 
Massachusetts: Nordland Publishing Co., 1979. Pp. 277. $18.95. 

A History of Christianity is precisely that, a history of Christianity. It 
is not, and does not pretend to be, dther a definitive history of the 
phenomenon of Christianity or a history of the Church. As such, it takes 
on the thematic character of an account of Christian thought and major 
themes from the Old Testament period through twentieth century mod¬ 
ernism and scientism. This is a fasciimting, though certainly not a 
unique, approach; it is unique in that it seeks to do this in one volume 
and should be welcomed by the student as a valuable corollary to the 
typical institutional approach to Church history common in Orthodox 
seminaries (such as the Jedin Handbook of Church History series). The 
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professional historian will find it a convenient summary of selected 
themes in the development of Christian thought, and the relationship of 
that thought to the secular world. The professional will also face occa¬ 
sional annoyance, as when Treadgold offers a definition of the term, 
“apology.” 

Treadgold does not identify Christianity with an institution; and topics 
which could have conveniently been discussed to highlight the institu¬ 
tional development of the Church, such as the hierarchy and the monar¬ 
chical episcopacy, are all but ignored, as if institutional development has 
no ideologicid parallel. The formation of the New Testament canon is 
discussed, but the institutional aspects of its formation are ignored. This 
is acceptable, however, as long as the reader keeps in mind that this one 
volume intends to do no more than highlight selected thanes, ideas, and 
movements. EssentiaUy a popular level work, A History of Christianity 
admittedly aims at Christians who, quite frankly, do not often know 
what th^ believe (p. 241). 

What seems to be a major breakthrough in this particular history is 
Treadgold's claim to include a treatment of Orthodox historical and 
theological parallels to western—Protestant and Roman Catholic- 
developments (“most histories of Christianity give much space to 
Western Christianity and little to Eastern... The Eastern Oithodox 
Church is apt to be shadowy or even absent...” p. 11). In addition, he sets 
additional goals: to place Christianity in the context of world history, 
and to give the average Christian a clear sense of the fundamental beliefs 
of Christianity. Hence, he treats Christianity as part of the movement of 
ideas of which the Christian phenomena, never clearly defined, are 
sometimes the source (as in the case of Marxism) and sometimes the reac¬ 
tion (as in the case of Darwin and scientism). Knally, he seeks to break 
out of the Western frame of reference not only in his often perfunctory 
reference to the Orthodox but also in his treatment of third world Chris¬ 
tianity and missiology. 

While this book is a readable and eqjoyable account of the growth of 
Christian phenomena, especially since Treadgold tries to relate parallel 
ideological or chronological Orthodox developments, he does little with 
East-West interaction. For instance, in his extensive treatment of the 
Reformation, he makes no note of the Orthodox reaction to reformed 
overtures in the mid-sixteenth century. He treats the Orthodox best when 
he treats them in parallel development, in contrast rather than in com¬ 
parison. He mentions the post-revolutionary Russian Church and the 
conversion of a munber of Marxist inteOectuals, but makes no mention 
of their influence while in the diaspora on Western Christians, either 
theologically or ecumenically. In other words, some oicellent synthetic 
opportunities are missed, but certainly any Orthodox reader will be 
thankful for evoi a paragraph that puts the disjointed Orthodox events 
within a larger Christian context. 
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The book covers a great deal of material. One of the author’s stated 
aims is to introduce the Christian to the fundamentals of Christian belief 
in a unified schema from the formation and reception of the Old Testa¬ 
ment canon to twentieth century modernism and scientism. Treadgold 
b^ins with the Old Testament, the establishment of roots, and, 
specifically, with the Helu-ews’ experience of the Exodus which is the real 
beginning of the Bible. He continues through the dynamics of the forma¬ 
tion of the Hebrew and New Testament canon, and highlights the major 
events in a traditional salvation history format with Jesus as the nexus. 
As the Jews focused on the Exodus in history, so the Christians focused 
on the Resurrection. In the apostolic period he discusses major themes of 
chiuch life with minor references to hierarchy, unfortunately treating the 
church structure as if it developed uniformly and universally. 

Treadgold moves on to cover the definitions of faith of the Ecumenical 
Synods and correctly reduces all early theological formulation to an 
elaboration of the ‘christological’ problem. In chapters five and six he 
goes on to the ‘formation of Christendom,’ and again focuses on 
ideological themes—great thinkers, monastic growth, major heresies of 
the West, implications of the Frankish-papal alliance. Chapters ten and 
eleven move on to the Reformation and Catholic response (1S00-16S0), 
part of which was the Catholic expansion beyond Europe in highly suc¬ 
cessful missionary enterprises. 

The most interesting sections are those most Orthodox students are 
unlikely to come into contact with in either secular or seminary courses in 
history, such as chapter twelve, “Pietism and Deism” (schism of head and 
heart), which largely shaped the American cultural scene. In discussing 
pietism Treadgold quotes Daniel Rops, saying that the very notion of be¬ 
ing “saved” as a “Ughtening flash” was unheard of for 1700 years of 
Christianity (p. 171). He also notes that pietist missionary efforts largely 
“flopped,” since they focused so heavily on the individual and ignored 
the cultural context. On the other hand, the more practical Roman 
Catholic approach to missions was quite successful and has continued so 
until the present. In kwping with Treadgold’s stated purpose of in¬ 
tegrating the Orthodox East into an overall presentation, it would have 
been appropriate in this chapter to do more than mention Cyril and 
Methodios; what of the Russian missionary movement across Siberia and 
into North America? Perhaps the most useful sections for the Orthodox 
students are those dealing with the post French Revolution develop¬ 
ments—rationalism, scientism, materialism, and anti-Christianity. 
Though these phenomena are largely foreign to the Orthodox experience, 
they have shaped the Western world of which we are now part. 

A History of Christianity gives the reader insight into the development 
of Christian thought. I recommend it to all students of the history of the 
Church as a counter-balance to the more institutional approach favored 
in Orthodox seminaries. The reader must, however, keep in mind that 
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this ambitious work is a one volume survey. It does not claim to be ex¬ 
haustive or complete, and no comparison should be made with more ex¬ 
tensive works of similar approach. It is not for the professional historian 
or scholar. 

There are, however, some problems with Treadgold’s approach. For 
instance, the title’s use of ‘Cluistianity.’ The term is never explained or 
defined. It is essoitially an abstraction whose use came into existence 
during the enlightenmmt; prior to that the references were to ‘Church’ or 
‘Christian.’ Methodologici^y the author nowhere tells the reader how he 
will select material to include in his analysis. Why, for instance, is Chris¬ 
tian mission given so prominent a place, yet there is no theory or 
theology of mission discussed and no mention of the role of Arab Chris¬ 
tians in an Arab Muslim society, especially at a time when a rising pan- 
Islamic movement threatens their very existence? 

Treadgold has done a fine job of surveying the essentials of the Chris¬ 
tian faith and the phenomena associated with its development. The latter 
part of the book in which he treats the post Reformation movements, 
deism, pietism, modernism, missiology and scientism, however, is by far 
the most valuable for the Orthodox student; it presents in capsule form a 
great deal of information which should be part of the repertoire of any 
modem Orthodox, especially those preparing for ministry in the Church. 

John L. Boojamra 
St. Vladimir's Seminary 

The Byzantine Saint: University of Birmingham Fourteenth Spring Sym¬ 
posium of Byzantine Studies. Ed. Sergei Hackel. Studies Supplementary 
to Soboraost S, 1981. Pp. x, 1-245. $15.00. 

This collection of papers presented at the Fourtemth Symposium on 
Byzantine Studies at England’s University of Birmingham is a very 
welcome contribution. The introductory material indicates that other 
papers were presented in addition to those offered in the publication. It 
must have been a quite rich and stimulating conference if the papers made 
available to us are representative of the spirit of the whole symposium! 

We have here a scholarly treatment of the saint of the Byzantine 
Church. In addition to an introduction by the editor and a thorough 
chronicle of the conference itself by Anthony Bryer, nineteen articles of 
varying length by an international group of scholars make up the volume. 

A scholarly work it is. Hackel notes in his introduction that: 

The pious lay observer may be outraged and dismayed by the con¬ 
sequences of their work. But in the end it can only be someone like 
the dreadful Blemmydes or the fake holy man who might be in¬ 
terested in the maintenance of spurious reputations. Scholarship is 
committed to the establishment of truth, '^e Church, for her part. 
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AN ORTHODOX PERSPECTIVE OF ‘LIBERATION’ 


One should not think about, discuss, or attempt to construct any 
theory of liberation without Hrst considering those fundamental presup¬ 
positions upon which the whole ‘sense’ of the theory rests. Two such 
presuppositions must be explained in this exposition of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian liberation. 

The flrst is that the theory of liberation needs placement within the 
context of ‘existence’; man cannot be ‘liberated’ unless he first knows, as 
a conditio sine qua non, just how and for what he ‘exists.’ This, of 
course, is an enormous task, but for our immediate purposes, a brief 
statement will suffice. 

Existence in the Orthodox modus vivendi has its roots in a living syn¬ 
thesis and harmony of subject and object. Man is limited, conditioned, 
dependent, relative, and, in the deepest sense, ‘caused.’ God is, on the 
other hand, he who is unlimited; indeed he is the ‘causer’ of all human 
qualities. Man, as homo religiosus, begins the process of liberation from 
understanding that man is the ‘caused’ and God the ‘causer.’ In this way, 
man ‘experiences’ the world as a particular tranquility of order, i.e., a 
universfd harmony in which he sees himself as a distinctive part. This 
does not put man in a deprived position. Rather, he is now able to move, 
to create, indeed to be a ‘causer’ himself, because he knows about his 
own origins. The idea of creation, in fact, implies this duality in ex¬ 
istence: God and the creature who is brought into existence by freedom, 
pure and absolute, ex mera liberate. (As will be seen in the present paper, 
the concept of this basic duality is the underlying thought, and it finds its 
expression throughout, especially when differentiating between God’s 
ousia or essence, and energia or energies.) Creation consists in God’s call¬ 
ing “out of nothing” (ex ouk onton) a new existence, which becomes the 
bearer of his image or idea, and yet is not existentially identified with it, 
for such identification might be a confusion in the order of existence. We 
realize, therefore, that we cannot say of ourselves, “I am who am”—that 
we are not existing by the ‘right of nature,’ and that there must be, final¬ 
ly, a difference between our nature or essence and our existence. In 
short. Orthodoxy will say that we do not exist by an intrinsic cause (or 
nature), but by the Causer. 

The second presupposition is a simple one. It says that Orthodox 
liberation rests not in a theory, but, rather, is shaped by a whole gamut 
of historical incidents, personalities, revelations, formations, etc. Life is 
surely composed of these factors; and God has often used these ‘natural’ 
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events and persons to offer a pattern with which man can move to libera¬ 
tion. Some speak of psychological liberation, societal liberation, etc., 
but we are here referring to that liberation under which every other form, 
important as it may be, can be subsumed; we refer to liberation as a way 
to God, the attainment of deification (theasis) truly a theological’ libera¬ 
tion. 


Some Historical Aspects 

Needless to say, we cannot include all those facts of history which 
helped to create an Orthodox view of liberation. We shall, however, 
develop a schema beginning with that fundamental historical concept 
upon which all Christian history rests, that is, the nature of Christ 
himself. After a brief discussion of this early history, we shall move 
through Saint Gregory of Nyssa’s spiritual ascent (as a representation of 
the Cappadocian Fathers) and into the Palamite formation of liberation 
through hesychasm. We shall end with a brief discussion of the Jesus 
Prayer as a way within the total living experience of the Christian life. 
But, throughout, my hope is that one will be able to see that this whole 
schema is, at once, interrelated and centered in the nature of Christ. Fur¬ 
thermore, this schema crosses some thousand years so that it is far from 
being conclusive. 

Surprised as some may be, we must begin with the heresy of Arianism 
in the fourth century. It was Arios who said that Christ was a created be¬ 
ing,' that he was not ‘of one essence’ (homoousios) with the Father. If 
Arios was correct, it meant that Christ had no human reasoning, had no 
not4s or mind, but only the Word {Logos) was present, having entered in¬ 
to the human body. The various ‘adoptionist’ theories center around this 
idea. What this means, in short, is that Christ is not fully God and fully 
man, each ‘interpenetrating’ the other. This view, as we shall see shortly, 
is highly unacceptable for our concept of liberation to God. 

But if Arian heresy has relevance in a negative way, what way offers 
man the positive approach to liberation? This way rests in the Nicene 
faith. Saint Athanasios first expounded the concept which is imperative to 
our view of liberation to God. For only with the doctrine of homoousios 
(“of one essence” with the Father), for which Athanasios fought 
tenaciously, can man be saved. To be ‘saved,’ in turn, means precisely the 
same thing as being liberated; both mean a finalized union with the Eter¬ 
nal One. Why is this so? The Christian concept (like the Greek concept) of 
salvation taught that mortality must be transformed to immortality, and 
such a transformation cannot happen unless immortality penetrates mor¬ 
tality, unless Christ as the one who is ‘fully God’ comes into union and in¬ 
separable fusion with a nature which was ‘fully man.’ Thus Saint 

1 W. Walker, History of the Christian Church (New York, 1959), pp. 106-11. 
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Athanasios says: “God became man so that man could become God.” 

This is the attainment of theosis, and it is man’s true destiny; this 
becomes the crux of all that shall be developed presently. If Christ was 
not fully God and fully man, theosis cannot be reached. Arianism was 
the first instance of a dangerous theory that flnds man ‘stuck’ in his 
nature and frustrated in his efforts to be like God. 

It is interesting to note, before continuing, that this early debate, as 
one among many concerning Christ’s nature, establishes the fact that 
theology indeed ‘speaks’ to man in each age. It is true that Arianism has 
seldom been taken out of the realm of an historical crisis, i.e., as 
something that ‘happened then’ and has little relevance for anybody but 
the historian. By observing how it is relevant to contemporary liberation, 
however, we restate what has been continuously stressed—the fact that 
Orthodoxy, ab initio, has never ‘compartmentalized’ theology into a 
history or a dogma, separated from life. Rather, theology, as an in¬ 
tegrated subject, offers a way of moving through life. 

The Cappadocian Fathers were soon to follow Athanasios in their 
defense of the Nicene faith. These Fathers, Saints Basil, Gregory of Na- 
zianzos, and Gregory of Nyssa were in the unique position to take the 
flnest elements of the Greek ideals and Hellenic thought (learned at Alex¬ 
andria from Origen) and apply them to Christian philosophy. Never¬ 
theless, they were capable of a certain independence from the Platonic 
tradition. The simplest example of this is to note that Nyssa, as Platonic 
as he seems, differed from Plato in his concept of creation. Plato taught 
creation by emanation, i.e., the intellect was in an eternal spiritual realm 
and when it fell, the body came into being. Nyssa, however, proclaimed 
that creation was caused immediately, at once, by an act of God who 
issued forth the change from the uncreated to the created.^ 

Saint Gregory of Nyssa’s Spiritual Ascent to Liberation 

It was with a fine sense of balance that Nyssa took these ideas from 
Plato that were in harmony with Christian belief, and applied them in a 
workable dynamic. From this he developed his theory of spiritual ascent 
to God (liberation). In his work On the Creation of Man, Nyssa 
demonstrates his belief that man was the crowning of creation, he to 
whom God presents a special dignity. In man the mind (nous) exists as a 
spark of divinity (inuigo dei). Man is the bridge from the world to God. 
In fact, God shows that special place of man by bringing the animals to 
him so that he can name them. 

Byzantine iconography also has always emphasized that ‘inner light,’ 
or divine spark, with which man is created. The solitary Byzantine figure 

2 H. Armstrong, “The Nature of Man: St. Gregory of Nyssa,” ECQ 8 (1949), p. 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 4. 
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clearly is not realistic. Rather, Byzantine art creates the impression that 
the light emerges from within; there are no shadows here, for shadows 
are seen only when there is light from without. Likewise, the very struc¬ 
ture of the type of ‘circle’ (for want of a better word) with which the 
head of the figure is enclosed, emphasizes this inner light. Western art is 
much more ‘external,’ with an outside source of light, various realistic 
objects, shadows, and a halo effect which stands like a saucer above the 
head. The very appearance of the icon is at once an internal-looking 
one. The message is the same as Nyssa’s: the image of God, the inherent 
spark, planted in man at creation. 

Gregory considers the two accounts of creation in Genesis to be the 
steps that God took in the creation of man. Genesis 1 says, “Let us make 
man in our image.” This, to Gregory, emphasizes the spiritual nature of 
man. In Genesis 2 God gave to man his materiality in view of his fall: 
out of the ground. . . the Lord fashions man. He was invested with the 
‘garment of skin’ which is used, at once, for propagation through sex 
{eras) and for death (thanatos). God, therefore, created man first in a 
spiritual way, then in a bodily way.’ 

From this theory of creation, two sets of senses derive: a spiritual 
sense and a bodily sense, together composing total man {homo totus). 
What is important here, however, is that Gregory of Nyssa believed that 
the garment of skin, i.e., the body was now intended to be more of a 
remedy than a punishment. Very important to the Cappadocians, as 
Nyssa strongly emphasizes, was their emphasis on the positive side of 
freedom; now man had that freedom to use the body in a cooperative 
effort to liberate himself. But it was also this very same freedom, given 
by God and used in a negative way, which led man to death and separa¬ 
tion ab origine. It is true, therefore, that man can be in bondage to 
freedom. In short, freedom is something to be used, and depending on 
the direction, it can be liberating or enslaving. For the Cappadocians, 
the emphasis clearly was in the positive and remedial direction for the 
use of the body. 

For Nyssa the distance between God and man is infinite. Man does 
not become like God by some sort of transubstantiation in which he 
shares the essence of God. Rather, man’s movement toward perfection is 
itself perfection. Man is in a state of an ‘endless seeking,’ which is never 
satisHed. The finite creature cannot contain the inHnite all at once. His 
perfection or liberation is an ongoing process in which he ‘grabs’ God’s 
energies (energia) which are emitted from God’s essence {ousia). Already 
we see a distinction which will penetrate the whole Orthodox East, 
i.e., the distinction between God’s essence and energy; man 

4 J. Danidou and H. Musurillo, From Glory to Glory (New York, 1%1), p. 14. 

5 Ibid., pp. 1M3. 

6 Armstrong, pp. 3-4. 
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can continue acciunulating the energies but he never reaches that essence 
which belongs to the ‘Self of God and is unsharable with man. More of 
this will be uncovered in the discussion of Saint Gregory Palamas, but 
for now it is important to note that liberation means a movement via the 
growth which comes as we acquire the energies of God. Often the Greek 
Fathers used the analogy of the sun and its rays to express the same 
meaning as the essence and the energies of God. This idea may be dif¬ 
ficult for the western mind to grasp inasmuch as western philosophy has 
been captured by an ‘ownership’ syndrome. Western man needs to 
possess something so as to ‘put-it-in-his-pocket’ as an ending point. 
Perfection or liberation to him may be a particular point reached in a 
linear sense, rather than an ongoing process. On the other hand, for the 
Greek mind, although a point is reached, that point is only a next step. 

The Actual Ascent as a Liberating Way. 

Fathers Jean Danielou and Herbert Musurillo, in their book From 
Glory to Glory, point out three stages to Nyssa’s ascent. The first is “the 
way of light” which is for beginners. This starts as the struggle against the 
passions {pathos) and leads to a ‘passionless’ state {apatheia). Reaching 
this state of apatheia man sees the light of God, since it is at this very 
point, where “the soul seeks to uni^ its faculties by turning away from 
the multiplicity of external things.” In simple terms, therefore, apatheia 
means not only turning away from bodily inclinations as such, but also a 
real process of ‘centering’ which begins with an overcoming of and 
detachment from all worldly distraction. 

The second stage in the growth pattern is “a knowledge of God within 
the mirror of the soul.” Now man finds an awareness of grace, a sense of 
the presence of God within himself. This sense is not a direct knowledge 
of God, just as we cannot look directly at the sun, but a feeling of activity 
in our inner souls, which satisfies the soul for a while, but finally can lead 
to the third stage. The soul now discovers that the more it makes prog¬ 
ress, the more it realizes that God transcends all that it can ever know of 
him. This—the third stage—is the “knowledge of God in darkness.” 

Nyssa, of course, was not alone in this “growth into darkness” or 
negative {apophatic) approach. The Cloud of Unknowing and Saint John 
of the Cross {Dark Night of the Soul), as well as Evagrios Pontikos, 
Dionysios the Areopagite, and other Greek Fathers have expressed it. 
Upon entering this third stage, one at first despairs intellectually. But 
despair ends when one discovers that to find God is to seek him without 
end.* 

For Gregory of Nyssa, therefore, unlike many others who present a 
Christian ‘way’ (e.g., Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress or Saint Ignatius 

7 Danielou and Musurillo, p. 24. 

8 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Loyola’s Exercises), liberation to God passes through the enlightenment 
by grace and forges beyond. Nyssa’s “way* is an activity, at once self- 
motivating and satisfying, which ends at a ‘non-ending,’ in terms of the 
inaccessibility of God’s essence. 

What happens to the soul when it reaches this knowledge of darkness 
is precisely a state of “ecstasy” in which the soul “goes out of itself” and 
is “liberated” from the laws of its own nature and intelligence. In the 
language of liberation, the soul is set free to “yearn” (and for Nyssa 
yearning is synonymous with love), to yearn constantly to progress into 
that darkness. Liberation to God now depends on a state of tension 
(epektasis) which causes one to see at each step, the next step in a 
transcending movement. Each step nourishes the next step. This is not the 
cyclic motion of bodily nourishment which fills up and is emptied, but 
instead the ascent has its own capacity to increase at each step of receiv¬ 
ing. It can keep ‘taking in’ without emptying, always being Hlled to 
capacity and yet, paradoxically, always able to receive more. Liberation, 
therefore, may disappoint, or better, may ‘frustrate’ the intellect, but 
never the soul. 


Palamite Hesychia (Hesychasm) 

Some one thousand years after Gregory of Nyssa, Saint Gregory 
Palamas, in the midst of controversy, affirmed a similar attitude toward 
liberation. He was, however, more exact in terms of method, although he 
continued within the tradition of the Cappadocians and Dionysios. 

Palamas begins with the affirmation that it is impossible to apprehend 
God by reason. Man is liberated when he reaches ‘quietness’ or 
{hesychia), in which God’s divine light or energies are seen within man 
himself. But knowledge about God and life in God, or communion with 
God, are two different things. The fact that God cannot be known ra¬ 
tionally does not mean that he is ‘inaccessible.’ Palamas bases the 
possibility of communion or common union with God upon the proper¬ 
ties of human nature itself and man’s place in the universe.'*’ 

In making his point about human nature, Gregory Palamas compares 
man with the angelic world. Man is endowed with the divine image to a 
greater degree than the angel; the spiritual world (angels) does not have 
what man possesses, i.e., a body. Body can be used as a positive attribute 
of man, enabling him to commune with God in a greater way than the 
angel. Gregory says, “Now the body, under the influence of the soul, can 
experience a certain spiritual state.” " Apatheia, therefore, is not mor- 

9 Ibid., p. 33. 

10 B. Krivoshein, “The Ascetic and Theological Teaching of Gregory Palamas,” EQC 3 
(1938), pp. 26-33, 71-84, 138-56, 193-214, J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas, 
trans. G. Lawrence (London, 1964), pp. 134-56. 

11 Krivoshein, p. 71. 
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tification of physical passion, but rather its new and better energy. 

Staying in the category of body-use, a great role is assigned to the 
heart. The heart is the principal center of man’s spiritual life: “We know 
that the heart is the organ of thought—‘for out of the heart proceeds 
thoughts.’ ” Father Meyendorff, in speaking of the role of the heart, 
concludes that, “It is therefore to the heart that the intelligence must ‘de¬ 
scend’ to reflnd its ‘stability,’ and thus re-establish the inner harmony 
destroyed by sin.” There is a deeper knowledge, therefore, of God than 
that which comes only through the intellect. 

There are various aids to prayer connected with man’s possession of a 
body. Palamas insists on the importance of the following as part of the 
method: (1) The coordinating of prayer with breathing, or more exactly 
with ‘in-breathing.’ In this way the mind is conHned to the body where it 
joins the heart, and (2) The assumption of a certain position of the body 
during prayer. This means that one usually sits with one’s head bent and 
eyes directed to the chest or lower down to the place of the navel.'* But 
one important point must be made before continuing. Palamas and most 
of the hesychast monks teach that this method of breathing is a mere aid; 
it is a help mostly for the beginner to confine his mind within himself and 
focus on the region of the heart. 

When a person reaches the state where the mind remains within the 
body, he may not need the use of ‘in-breathing.’ This is now, indeed, a 
‘state,’ while ‘in-breathing’ is labor and effort to reach that state. The 
love that we have for God is measured by these efforts. 

One may also concentrate on ‘centering’ in this liberating process. 
Reference here is to that much discussed use of focusing one’s attention 
upon the navel,” which is the gathering up of the mind into itself and the 
concentration on one focal point. This practice presupposes that the 
center of one’s personality is not the mind, but the mysterious depths of 
our being. 

It should be stated quite clearly, however, that both ‘in-breathing’ and 
use of the ‘focal point,’ are means to an end. That end is making contact 
and getting in touch with God’s image or energies within ourselves, thus 
finding hesychia. With hesychia, in turn, we are able to experience the 
uncreated Divine Light already deposited in man at creation. 

Liberation to Palamas, therefore, means the possibility of a way of 
contacting God. That contact can be made through our own human prop¬ 
erties in which we are capable of passing through apatheia to hesychia 

12 Ibid. 

13 Meyendorff, p. 147. 

14 Krivoshein, p. 73. 

15 Barlaam accused Palamas and the Hesychasts, because of this practice, of being om- 
phalopsychoi, or that they believed the soul to be situated in the navel. Fr. Meyendorff goes 
into much detail on this matter in A Study of Gregory Palamas, p. 143. 
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using various aids cited below. 

Use of the ‘Jesus Prayer’ as Means to Liberation 

“Oh, Lord, Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner.” 
This prayer can be said without the breathing method, contrary to the 
belief held by many who think the two must be used simultaneously. If 
the ‘Jesus Prayer’ is said with bodily movements, such movements are 
secondary and performed with an experienced guide or elder (geron). 

Timothy Ware in his introduction to The Art of Prayer distinguishes 
three stages of prayer of the lips, of the mind, and of the heart. (These 
degrees can easily be applied to the use of the ‘Jesus Prayer’ in the process 
of inner liberation, which is being achieved when a person finally reaches 
into the heart where he experiences God through Jesus Christ). These 
stages are as follows: 

1) Oral prayer: the words are said aloud or formed silently by the lips 
and tongue. But already attention must be concentrated on the meaning 
of the prayer. Furthermore, during this initial stage, repetition makes it 
very difficult to concentrate on the meaning. Here persistence is the key. 

(2) Second stage: the prayer now becomes more inward and the mind 
repeats it without any outward movement of lips and tongue. It now 
gradually acquires a rhythm of its own, or as Saint Theophan the Recluse 
calls it, a “small murmuring stream.” 

(3) Finally, the prayer enters the heart, dominating the entire per¬ 
sonality. Its rhythm is identified more and more closely with the move¬ 
ment of the heart, until it becomes unceasing. What originally r^uired 
strenuous effort is now an inexhaustible source of peace and joy. 

But here the structure of the prayer itself is important to its use in inner 
liberation. To begin with, the prayer has its roots in the New Testament, 
where in many places (e.g., Jn 16.24, Acts 4.10-12 or Phil 2.9-10) the 
name of Jesus Christ is emphasized. Actually, there are similar traces in 
the Old Testament where a special reverence is expressed for the name of 
God, the tetragrammaton which no one is to pronounce aloud.’’ 

The prayer is intensely christological; it concentrates on the person of 
Christ Jesus. This concentration takes us back immediately to the Nicene 
faith where it was declared that theosis or liberation to God is dependent 
on the dual nature of Christ. In the prayer, the words “Jesus Christ” em¬ 
phasize humanity while “Son of God” emphasize “of one essence” with 
the Father. The formula for man’s liberation is complete in Christ’s 
nature. Man can be “like God” in his own human way because God 
became man in the Incarnation. 

The prayer is also intensely simplistic; it is referred to as a ‘single word’ 
or (monologia). Father Meyendorff explains: “The positive element in 

16 T. Ware, Introduction to the Art of Prayer (London, 1%7), p. 28. 

17 Ibid., p. 29. 
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man’s spirituality, acquisition of grace and of life in Jesus Christ, is 
based on the uninterrupted ‘monological prayer’ (proseuche 
monologistos adialeiptos). This prayer is a ‘memory of God’ (mneme tou 
Theou) in which one is in the conscious state of activity; ‘to pray without 
ceasing’(ITh 5.17).” 

The prayer, therefore, centered around the name Jesus Christ, is not 
only a means, but also an end in itself; that is, it is an energy in itself, a 
revelation of God to which “every knee should bend.” One can see, 
because of its potent contents, how it has been at the center of prayer life 
in the Orthodox East. 

The ‘Jesus Prayer’ wHh Hesychasm 

As has been implied earlier, the prayer can be used with the hesychastic 
method. What this method has as its destination is that we must in some 
way ‘fasten’ to our breathing the name of Jesus Christ. When the divine 
name is so united with the breathing process, hesychia is reached. The 
central method, in other words, combines the meaning of the ‘Jesus 
Prayer’ with the psycho-physical make-up of man. Nikodemos the 
Hagiorite, in his Manual of Exhortations, gives advice which explains 
how this combination is effected: 

Beginners should grow accustomed to bringing about this return 
of the spirit to the heart by lowering their heads and by resting their 
beards upon their chests. The breath is held for a moment because 
this facilitates the dissipation of the spirit. One will practice this 
exercise in the evening for one or two uninterrupted hours, in a dark 
and peaceful^lace. In this way, the spirit is recollected and returns 
to the heart.' 

Little more should be said about this combination of the prayer and 
hesychasm. Much literature has been produced concerning the use of the 
‘Jesus Prayer.’ My intent has not been to describe its use in great detail. 
What is important is that the prayer has been used extensively, and is 
capable, when used in the larger context of the sacramental life of the 
Church, of continuing usage in the process of liberation. 

What has been presented here is only an overview of a possible ‘Or¬ 
thodox way’ to liberation. Obviously, there is much more to be said. It 
should be made clear (and perhaps this is the best point on which to con¬ 
clude this paper) that in traditional Orthodox countries, the ‘Jesus 
Prayer’ has been used not only by monks, but also by lay people who 
desire to “stand in the presence of God.” The pilgrim (in The Way of the 

18 Meyendorff, p. 141. 

19 Quoted in A Monk of the Eastern Church, The Prayer of Jesus (New York, 1967), p. 
63. 

20 Cf. T. Hopko, “Orthodox Spirituality,” in Christian Spirituality East and West^ ed. J. 
Aumann, T. Hopko, and D. G. Bloesch (Chicago, 1968). 
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Pilgrim), who begins with 3,000 repetitions of the prayer and goes on to 
12,000, is the greatest example. He finally stops counting and unites the 
prayer with his every breath and heartbeat. A state is reached where no 
word is spoken; quantity turns into quality, ending with the prayer being 
inscribed on his heart. He discovers, being overcome with happiness, 
that the “Kingdom of God is within you.” 

It is easy to see in the example of the ‘pilgrim’ the dangers of using 
‘form without the content.’ But the Orthodox Church has always taught 
that the pilgrim’s method, as well as any other method of prayer, is 
meant to be part of the total sacramental life of the Church. A Christian 
life is never compartmentalized, but is an ‘interaction of sources,’ a fully 
integrated schema of the aspects of life to which our Lord calls us. It is 
necessary to reemphasize that such a schema as presented here is not 
relegated to the monastic ranks, because Jesus Christ came for all, and 
there is a need and desire for all people, like the pilgrim, to see the 
Kingdom of God within themselves. 
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lOANNES E. ANASTASIOU 


ATHANASIOS KOMNENOS HYPSILANTES: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


In addition to his main historical books, Athanasios Komnenos Hyp- 
silantes also wrote a book containing short biographies of learned 
Greeks, but no one ever wrote his biography. In fact, not one line is 
dedicated to him even in dictionaries and encyclopedias. This is the first 
attempt to present his life and work. In this effort, some difficulties arise 
since no other sources of biographical information are available besides 
his own writings. 

Hypsilantes was bom on 29 August 1711 in Therapeia (a suburb of 
Constantinople), in his mother’s house, which was later to become the 
bishop’s residence of the metropolis of Derkoi. His father, Theodoros, 
held a high office at Jassy, Moldavia, while his mother, Kassandra 
Tzanetos, was the daughter of a rich merchant who lost his fortune. Both 
of Athanasios Hypsilantes’ parents died of the plague in 1741. 

In 1724, Athanasios went to Jassy with his father and there in the 
Monastery of Voraovsky he was educated by the teacher Father, 
Nathanael Kallonaros, a native of Chios who was also the teacher of the 
children of Michael Racovitsa, the prince of Moldavia. Michael Racovit- 
sa later lost his position and was succeeded by Gregorios Gikas, inter¬ 
preter of the Sublime Porte. When this happened, both Kallonaros and 
Theodoros Hypsilantes went to Constantinople with Michael, while 
Athanasios stayed behind in Jassy with a relative, waiting for his father 
to obtain a position in the service of the new prince and return. When his 
father did return to Jassy, Athanasios traveled to Constantinople where 
once more he joined his teacher and fellow students. 

As was the custom of yoimg men of his time, at twenty years of age 
Athanasios traveled to Italy in 1731 to study philosophy and medicine in 
the cities of Padua, Bologna, Venice, and Florence. He remained in Italy 
until 1737 when he obtained a doctor’s degree in medicine and 
philosophy at the University of Padua. In December he embarked at 
Venice and sailed back to Constantinople, via Kerkyra, arriving in the 
middle of January 1738. 

In the following year the prince of Moldavia, Gregorios Gikas, invited 
him to Jassy and appointed him his chief physician. Later, when the 
prince lost his post and was banished to the island of Tenedos, 
Athanasios retiumed to Constantinople. There he became attached to the 
governor of Egypt, Ragip Pasha, in whose service he remained for 
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several years. 

In May 1744 he went with the pasha to Alexandria, where he came into 
contact with Patriarch Kosmas of Alexandria (1737-1746), formerly 
Metropolitan of Pissidia. To his sorrow, Athanasios came face to face 
with the poverty of the Patriarchate of Alexandria and with its enormous 
indebtedness. The buildings belonging to the Patriarchate were in a 
ruinous condition. Hypsilantes, therefore, decided to assist the 
Patriarchate and came to the aid of Patriarch Kosmas and his successor 
Patriarch Matthaios (1746-1765). As a physician, he obtained a promi¬ 
nent position in Alexandria, as there were few other medical doctors; so 
he thus became acquainted with many wealthy people and also enjoyed 
the continuous favor of the pasha. 

When Ragip Pasha was transferred to Aidin in Asia Minor, 
Athanasios accompanied him there in February 1749. They remained 
there for a short time only, owing to the many intrigues which caused 
Ragip Pasha to be transferred to Edessa (Urfa) in Mesopotamia, where 
they arrived after a very difficult journey in February 1750. In this far¬ 
away town of Syria, Athanasios led a very hard life. Nonetheless, he oc¬ 
cupied himself by writing his historical works and by participating in the 
struggle of the Orthodox against the Roman Catholic missionaries. The 
Roman Catholics had already begun a vast campaign in Syria to pro¬ 
selytize the Orthodox population. Athanasios, who was very strongly 
devoted to Orthodoxy, deeply regretted these un-Christian actions, and 
therefore tried to curtail their efforts. He paid great attention to the 
problem and relates in some detail his activities against the Roman 
Catholic missionaries and their Uniate adherents. 

At this time, Aleppo in Syria was the center of Roman Catholic pro¬ 
paganda. There the Orthodox Metropolitan Sophronios of Aleppo was 
imprisoned by the pasha of the city on account of accusations made 
against him by some inhabitants who had become Uniates. Sophronios 
turned to Hypsilantes, begging for his help to obtain his liberty. 
Athanasios then secured the intervention of Ragip Pasha, who wrote a 
letter to the kadi (judge) of Aleppo asking for the release of the impri¬ 
soned Metropolitan. Sophronios was freed but he was forced to give a 
letter to the Roman Catholics promising to pay a sum of money to a 
Turkish mosque of the city, a promise he found difEcult to fulfill. The 
freed Metropolitan went first to Laodicea, then to Patmos, and after two 
years to Constantinople, refusing to return to Aleppo. Meanwhile, the 
Roman Catholics succeeded in re-establishing the Uniate Metropolitan 
Maximos (1751) in the Metropolis of Aleppo, and in taking over the 
bishop’s residence, the library, the churches, and the houses belonging to 
the Orthodox Church. 

In 1755 Ragip Pasha was appointed to Aleppo and Hypsilantes accom¬ 
panied him there. The city was in the hands of converts to the Roman 
Catholic Church, while Maximos continued to hold the metropolis. At 
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this time Sylvestros was Patriarch of Antioch with his see at Damascus. 
He wrote to Hypsilantes asking him to try and set the metropolis free 
from the usiuper Maximos, who also had strong political influence, since 
his brother Mansouri Efendi, a convert to Islam, was a physician at the 
sultan’s palace in Constantinople and frequently helped his brother the 
Metropolitan. Upon meeting Maximos, Hypsilantes asked him to show 
him his letter of appointment. Maximos informed him that it was kept by 
his brother in Constantinople. Hypsilantes conveyed this information to 
Ragip Pasha who wrote a letter to the Ottoman authorities in Constan¬ 
tinople; a copy of the same letter was sent to Patriarch Sylvestros by 
Hypsilantes. In Constantinople the Ottoman government decided to 
banish Maximos to Adana, and to reinstate Sophronios, the Orthodox 
Metropolitan, in his metropolis. But Sophronios refused to return to 
Aleppo and the Patriarch of Antioch, unable to find a new candidate for 
the see, wrote to Hypsilantes and to Patriarch Kyrillos of Constantinople 
to And a capable person to appoint to the metropolis. However, the 
Patriarch paid very little attention to the matter. Consequently, when the 
sultan’s representative went to Aleppo, he sent Maximos into exile to 
Adana, but the metropolis, being vacant, remained in the hands of the 
Uniate priests. 

At the end of 1756, Ragip Pasha obtained a high office in the capital 
and Hypsilantes accompanied him there in February 1757. While there, 
Hypsilantes decided to try to settle the question of the see of Aleppo. He 
asked Patriarch Kallinikos III for a letter of appointment for another 
metropolitan of Aleppo; the Patriarch sent him a letter sealed with his 
own stamp. But the Patriarch became afraid of repercussions of this 
deed. Consequently, he informed the head physician of the sultan, 
Moustafa, that he had given the letter of appointment to Hypsilantes out 
of fear and against his own will. The Patriarch then asked Hypsilantes to 
return the patriarchal letter threatening him with dire consequences if he 
refused. Facing this difficult situation, Hypsilantes returned the letter, 
and so the whole question of Aleppo remained unsettled. Later, 
Metropolitan Maximos was set free and returned from exile. Hypsilantes 
gives us a detailed account of this event because he was personally in¬ 
volved and wished to show his concern and zeal for Orthodoxy. 

In Constantinople, Hypsilantes also had the opportunity to assist the 
Orthodox Church on many occasions. In recognition of his services, the 
Patriarch therefore confirmed upon him the offlce of ‘Archon Grand 
Skevophylax of the Great Church of Christ’ in the year 1759. The ap¬ 
pointment was made by Patriarch Seraphim, former Metropolitan of 
Philippoupolis. Hypsilantes mentions this distinction with great pride. A 
year later the same Patriarch founded a school of higher learning in Con¬ 
stantinople where philosophical and theological subjects were taught. 
Hypsilantes became one of the four members of the school board. Later 
the famous teacher, Eugenios Voulgaris, was appointed professor at this 
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school. Unfortunately, however, after a short time the school was forced 
to close on account of financial difflculties. In the capital Athanasios 
had a very prominent place in Greek society and was also very well 
known among the Turks. 

In 1764 he was promoted to the ofHce of Protospatharios in 
Wallachia, an office he retained until 1765 when a new prince was ap¬ 
pointed there. While he was in Wallachia, the Turks imposed a fine on 
the monks of Mount Athos. HypsUantes tried unsuccessfully to free the 
monks of this burden. When the new prince arrived in Bucharest, Hyp- 
silantes returned to Constantinople. Hypsilantes does not give us any 
essential information concerning his Ufe there in Constantinople. But he 
does tell us how he became involved in the election of the new patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

Patriarch Parthenios of Jerusalem (1736-1766), being sick and 
paralytic, wished to be succeeded by Ephraim, a virtuous and learned 
clergyman, in preference to the other candidate, the Metropolitan of 
Caesarea (Palestine) who was an epileptic. The latter tried to acquire the 
see through the influence of Patriarch Samuel of Constantinople who 
had not yet decided his position on the matter. The Patriarch of 
Jerusalem asked Hypsilantes to urge the matter by visiting Patriarch 
Samuel and by requesting that he be shown the bishops’ letters which the 
Patriarch had received recommending Ephraim’s appointment. Hyp¬ 
silantes visited the Patriarch and found that he did not agree with Par¬ 
thenios and the bishops of Jerusalem and was not inclined to grant the 
letter of appointment to Ephraim, who in the meantime had been or¬ 
dained bishop by the bishops in Jerusalem. Finally, Hypsilantes was suc¬ 
cessful in securing a letter of appointment for Ephraim. But in return, 
Hypsilantes had to promise to deposit fifteen purses (of silver) in the 
patriarchal treasury. 

These events were followed by Hypsilantes’ involvement in the 
Russian-Turkish war of 1770 which he describes in detail, since as a 
physician he was conscripted by the Turkish army. Unhappy there, Hyp¬ 
silantes tried to obtain his release, but the vezir granted it to him only 
after he heard that his house in Neochorion had burned down. 

From that time on, he lived in Constantinople writing his history, but 
nevertheless continuing to show a great interest in the affairs of the 
Church and of the Greek people. The Turks used his services when they 
needed him to handle various tasks. During the war of 1778, he was ap¬ 
pointed dragoman (interpreter) of the Turkish fleet because the Turkish 
government needed to enter into negotiations with the Russians. He was 
appointed not only because he was a faithful subject of the sultan, but 
also because he was very knowledgeable of political affairs, and spoke 
several European languages. Hypsilantes was reluctant to accept the of¬ 
fice because of the plague which was spreading in the army at that time; 
he therefore declined, stating that he was not capable of carrying out this 
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duty. The authorities, however, replied that it was an honor for him to 
serve the empire, and that since the appointment was already known to 
the sultan, Hypsilantes could not refuse it. So Athanasios sailed from the 
capital and arrived in Sampsons on the coast of the Black Sea in June. 
There he met the Kapudan Pasha, Hasan, the admiral who was in com¬ 
mand of ten thousand men who were ravaged by the plague. So many 
died each day that it was difficult to bury them. He requested the ad¬ 
miral’s permission to stay on board as he was afraid of the plague, but his 
request was denied. Hypsilantes met with the Russians, carried out the 
negotiations, and Anally returned to Constantinople. 

In the following year, Hypsilantes was once more in Bucharest, invited 
by the Voevoda Alexander Hypsilantes. He served in Roumania until 
1782, when the Voevoda lost his post. He then returned to Constantino¬ 
ple. 

Hypsilantes does not give us any information about himself for the 
next eight years. Perhaps he was again busy with his writing, but from 
time to time he sought to help other people. In 1788 Asme, the sister of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, died and the sultan inherited a great deal of money 
and jewelry. The sultan, however, suspected that people in her entourage 
had held back a part of her fortune. He therefore imprisoned some and 
threatened to put them to death. Demetrios Skanaves, Asme’s steward, 
was among those who were beheaded. Hypsilantes deeply felt the agony 
and despair of those imprisoned, and with the aid of another powerful 
friend, he visited them and enlisted the help of Patriarch Prokopios. 
Finally, they succeeded in setting the prisoners free. Hypsilantes had of¬ 
fered himself as guarantor, something others refused to do. 

Hypsilantes relates how he became involved in the election of 
Metropolitan Anthimos of Caesarea (Palestine) to the vacant patriarchal 
throne of Jenisalem in 1788. Book Ten of his history ends with this inci¬ 
dent. We could suppose that Hypsilantes died in the year 1789 and was 
not able to revise his work for a last time. Perhaps this explains why 
there are some basic errors in this work. 

In his introduction. Archimandrite Germanos Afthonides of Mount 
Sinai, the editor of Hypsilantes’ book, gives us some information about 
the author. He writes that Hypsilantes was distinguished by his love for 
his countrymen, his erudition, and his political wisdom. Hypsilantes’ 
daughter, whose name was Saphtitza (Elizabeth), lived until after the 
year 1790 in her father’s house in Neochorion, a suburb of Constantino¬ 
ple. She remained unmarried and died at a very old age. Hypsilantes also 
had a house in the Phanar where Patriarch Seraphim of Constantinople 
and Patriarch Parthenios of Jerusalem had each inscribed an epigram to 
his memory. His daughter often showed visitors the room where her 
father used to work. Hypsilantes’ name is also mentioned in many ec¬ 
clesiastical letters of his time and in the chronicles of the principality of 
Wallachia. 
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Hypsilantes’ manuscript bears the title Athanasios Komnenos Hyp- 
silantes. Twelve Books of Ecclesiastical and Political Events and covers 
events from the time of Julius Caesar to 1789. According to the editor, 
the last part of this work was lost, while many pages are missing from 
Book Eight. 

The manuscript used by the editor belonged to the library of the 
Monastery of Mount Sinai and consists of ten volumes. Archbishop 
Konstantios of Sinai borrowed it from the author’s daughter Saphtitza— 
who often spoke about it—and brought it to the monastery’s library. But 
he never returned it to the daughter. 

In the manuscript one observes various kinds of writings. In the first 
six books, the writing is quite clear and readable, but from Book Seven 
on it becomes very difficult to read and contains many errors. The 
language is quite peculiar; it is the language of the Phanariots. As a rule, 
Hypsilantes used good Greek, but with many Turkish words, especially 
when he refers to Turkish offices, taxes, and matters related to ad¬ 
ministration. Consequently, one needs a glossary to understand these 
foreign words. 

The extant printed edition contains only three of the twelve books, 
i.e.. Books Eight, Nine, and Ten, which bear the title Twelve Books of 
Ecclesiastical and Political Events: Books Eight, Nine, and Ten, i.e.. 
After the Fall of Constantinople 1453-1789 (Constantinople, 1870). The 
editor believed these three books were the more important ones. For the 
other books, the editor gives information regarding the contents, place, 
time, and circumstances under which they were written, in addition to 
material on the persons to which they were dedicated, and the historical 
background of the period of time covered. 

In the introduction, Hypsilantes describes the character of the whole 
work, its purpose, and subject, and dedicates it to his parents as a token 
of his gratitude. According to his description. Book One begins with 
Julius Caesar and ends with the death of Laurentios, Bishop of Byzan¬ 
tium. It was written in Magnesia of Asia Minor, where he lived with 
Ragip Pasha, the governor of Aidin. Hypsilantes spent the time from 8 
February 1748 to 14 November 1750 on this book which covers a period 
of 268 years.' 

Book two begins with Bishop Alypios of Byzantium and ends with the 
ascent to the patriarchal throne of Constantinople of Paul the Confessor 
(337-39,341-42,346-51), covering a period of 172 years. It is dedicated to 
Patriarch Parthenios of Jerusalem (1736-1766). The book was written 
while Hypsilantes was in Edessa of Mesopotamia and was completed in 
November 1752. Moreover, the book was written under very difficult cir¬ 
cumstances as Hypsilantes was surrounded in that remote area by nomad 

1 This calculation (and the ones which follow in this study concerning the time periods 
covered by each book) is cited here as given by Hypsilantes himself. The dates and calcula¬ 
tions are not always accurate—hence the numerical discrepancies. 
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Arabs and a multitude of heretics: Monophysites, Monothelites. In addi¬ 
tion, he had no books to aid him at all. He asked for books to be sent to 
him from Constantinople. Elias Fahri, interpreter of English in the con¬ 
sulate of Aleppo also sent him many books in various languages. 

Book Three begins with Paul the Confessor and finishes with 
Patriarch Euthymios, i.e., from 337 to 4%, a period of 155 years. The 
book is dedicated to Nathanael Klonares, Metropolitan of Ephesos, his 
former teacher; the author begs to give him his honest opinion and also 
expresses his gratitude for what he had offered him as his teacher. This 
book had also been written in Edessa by November 1752. 

Book Four begins with the Patriarchate of Makedonios II (494-511) 
and ends with the death of Patriarch Thomas I (607-610) thus covering a 
period of 113 years. Likewise written in Edessa, it was finished by 
December 1753. 

Book Five begins with Patriarch Sergios (610-638) and finishes with 
the death of Patriarch Nikolaos Mystikos (901-925), covering a period of 
320 years. It is dedicated to Matthaios, Patriarch of Alexandria 
(1746-1765). HypsUantes informs us that this book contains supplemen¬ 
tary material to two other historical works. The first is the work of 
Patriarch Dositheos of Jerusalem (1669-1707), Dodekabiblos: Concern¬ 
ing the Patriarchs of Jerusalem (Bucharest, 1715); the second is the Ec¬ 
clesiastical History^ of Meletios, Metropolitan of Athens (1703-1714). 
Hypsilantes’ work gives a more complete account of this historical 
period. He completed this book in the same town in July 1755. 

Book Six covers the time from Patriarch Stephen II (925-928) to the 
abdication of Patriarch John Kamateros (1198-1206), a period of 278 
years. It is dedicated to Metropolitan Sophronios of Ptolemais in 
Palestine. He writes against the Roman Catholics on the occasion of the 
occupation of the metropolitan see of Aleppo by Maximos the Uniate 
metropolitan. He finished this book in Aleppo in E>ecember 1756. 

Book seven begins with the Patriarchate of Michael Autorianos 
(1207-1213) and ends with the fall of Constantinople, covering a period 
of 246 years. Hypsilantes finished this book in Constantinople when he 
was there with Ragip Pasha. 

Book Eight begins with the events of the Fall of Constantinople. Hyp¬ 
silantes assures us that he is going to speak the truth, that he will not 
cover up crimes perpetrated for selfish reasons. He begs the Orthodox 
reader not to consider him slanderous because he is a just man granting 
the rightful praise to those who administered the Church of God well. 
The book, as noted above, begins with events relating to the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople and finishes with the death of Patriarch Kallinikos II 
(1689-1693, 1694-1702), i.e., a period of 248 years. Having consulted 
many books in foreign languages, he wrote Book Eight in his house in 

2 At that time yet unpublished; the first edition was published in Vienna in 1783. 
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Neochorion on the Bosphoros within a three-year period, completing it 
in September 1768. 

Book Nine begins with the Patriarchate of Gabriel II (1702-1707) and 
rinishes with Patriarch Samuel (1736-1768,1773-1774), covering a period 
of 67 years. This book was written in Constantinople. 

Book Ten covers the time from Patriarch Meletios II (1768-1769) until 
the end of the patriarchate of Prokopios I (1785-1789), i.e., a period of 
21 years. Hypsilantes began writing it in 1772 and completed it in 1789 in 
Neochorion. 

Book Eleven is divided into two parts; a) a Persian history which he 
wrote in Alexandria where he had the opportunity to study in the patriar¬ 
chal Library and the library of the metochion of the Monastery of Mount 
Sinai, located in Cairo; and b) a history of the Arab people which he 
finished in 1775 in the Phanar in his newly built home. Finally, Book 
Twelve also consists of two parts: a) a history of France and b) a history 
of Germany. 

In his twelfth book, chapter one, he wrote about learned men under 
the title "Learned and Illustrious Men of the Nation from the Fall of 
Constantinople until Today.” A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus discovered 
one half of the last section of Hypsilantes’ manuscript in the library of 
the Theological School at Halki. This section also comprised the lives of 
learned men. Consequently, A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus published a 
part of these biographies in the series of E. Hurmuzaki, Documenta 
privatoare la Istoria Romanilor, volume 13 (Bucharest, 1909). He also 
published the missing pages from the edition of Germanos Afthonides. 
All these have been included in a photographic reproduction recently 
issued in Athens under the same title. 

In an appendix to these twelve books Hypsilantes described the 
customs of the sultans and vezirs, the circumstances when the sultans 
were at war, the religious orders, the offices, the royal fleet, the army, 
the Arabs under the Ottoman Empire, the Tartars and Albanians, and 
various customs in Wallachia, Moldavia, and Cyprus. 

As a faithful Christian and a Greek, Hypsilantes understands history 
as the work of God who governs the world with his divine providence. 
Like his contemporaries, he also thinks that God permitted the conquest 
and enslavement by the Ottoman Turks of the Greeks because of the lat¬ 
ter’s sins. Fatherland and Orthodox tradition are the two poles around 
which he turns, and he deeply regrets the tendency which he sees as the 
breaking of this tradition and the acquisition of a worldliness. His love 
of Orthodoxy and the Patriarchate makes him turn against the Roman 
Catholics who, at that time, were busy proselytizing the Orthodox people 
in Syria and elsewhere. It was a hard struggle which lasted for many 
years and which resulted in the loss of many Orthodox faithful who con¬ 
verted to Roman Catholicism. 

One observes also his high moral standards as he often laments the 
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decadence of the Phanariots and clergymen who intrigued and tried to 
earn money, power, and prestige by selling lay offices and episcopal sees. 
All these, he writes, happened to the detriment of the Church and of the 
genos (nation). Not a rich man, Hypsilantes was never personally in¬ 
volved in such intrigues. 

Unless one studies the manuscripts of the unpublished books, one can¬ 
not say what their contents look like or what value they have. The 
published books seem to be of an imeven value. 

One must consider the difficult circumstances under which some of 
these books were composed in remote towns of Syria where there were 
few if any books available to be consulted. Hypsilantes foimd consola¬ 
tion and refuge in writing his history. His work follows a chronological 
order; he records events on a yearly basis and often his writing takes on 
the form of a diary. His narrative of the older history is based on infor¬ 
mation he found in books he consulted. It is, therefore, essential that 
those reference books be detected and that their sources be noted. When 
he writes about contemporary events one can observe a personal element 
which, like his personality, gives a vivid coloring to his writing. Ec¬ 
clesiastical and political history are interwoven. In relating political 
events, Hypsilantes inserts information regarding the patriarchal chmch. 
Changes of patriarchs are often used as historical landmarks. As a 
Phanariot, he strongly relates to the Great Church, which is the center of 
the genos and the heart of the Orthodox Church. Therefore it is natural 
that he give these events precedence. 


Translated by Ioanna Buttlar Clarke 
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BASIL THE GREATS 

SOCIAL THOUGHT AND INVOLVEMENT 


In a brilliant eulogy of his friend BasU, Gregory of Nazianzos advised 
his audience to go out, not far from Caesarea, the capital of the province 
of Cappadocia, and admire what he called "a new city,” a complex of 
philanthropic institutions, that was founded by Basil. Gregory said: 
“Walk not far from the city [of Caesarea] and behold the new city, a 
storehouse of piety, a common treasury of the wealthy, in which 
surpluses of wealth have been collected, where through his [Basil’s] ex¬ 
hortations all the necessary goods have been stored, which cannot be 
eaten by moth or become the pleasure of thieves, which cannot cause 
fights because of jealousy and become subject to ruin because of time, 
where disease is endured philosophically and sympathy is put to test.”* 
Basil was the first bishop, either of the Christian East or of the Chris¬ 
tian West, who systematically organized philanthropic founda¬ 
tions—hospitals, hostels for poor travellers, homes for the aged, or¬ 
phanages, and leprosaria; he was the first who made monasticism a 
redeeming social force and the Church an influential organization in 
several aspects of society—education, welfare, health, and Church and 
state relations. 

The question is: what guided Basil to such a social policy and what was 
the philosophy behind all his activities? We know that Basil wrote pro¬ 
found theological essays, that he was a devout monk who reorganized 
monasticism and that he was a successful ecclesiastical administrator. 
How does one reconcile spiritual and theological interests with secular or 
societal concerns? There is no doubt that Basil was an extraordinary per¬ 
son. In the course of nearly 2,000 years, he remains one of the outstand¬ 
ing Church Fathers, for he possessed great learning, both secular and 
religious, was a man of deep spirituality, and had considerable ad¬ 
ministrative and organizational talents. Whether in his early life as a 
layman or in his later ministry as a clergyman, Basil inspires admiration 
and even imitation. 

As a student, the young Cappadocian possessed an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge which took him to Byzantium, ‘the chief city in the East,’ 

1 Gregory of Nazianzos, Logos 43. Epitaphios, eis Basildon, PG 36:577: “MiKp6v 
tt|(; ]i6X£(0(; updeXCe, koI 6£aoat rfiv Kttivfiv »i6Xiv, t6 Tf|<; e6o8liE(a(; rapstov, t6 koiv6v 
T fiv fex^vTwv 6iioai3piopa, eli; 6 tft XEpiTtd toO niUjOTOu, 'HSii Kal ti dvayKota rate 
6ke(voo xapaivEoiv dnoxiOETOi, otlxo? dnooEidpEva, koI KXinxac oOk Eixppatvovxa, koI 
(pOdvou ndX,Tiv Kal KoipoO <p0opdv 8iO(pE\jTrovxo iv v6oo<; (piXooocpetxai, Kal oupipopd 
paKapi^xai, koI x 6 aupnaO^t; 8oKipd^xai.” 

- 81 - 
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which as early as the first half of the fourth century was filled with the 
best teachers and philosophers. From Byzantium he went on to ‘Golden 
Athens,’ the source of many good things.^ Basil’s broad education in the 
Greek classics and in the Christian scriptures shaped his mind and form¬ 
ed his social ethics, which determined the nature of his later ministry, a 
ministry guided by faith and reason, theory and practice. 

Basil possessed a strong and independent personality. As a bishop, he 
became renowned for his courage before rulers and the powerful of the 
city; as a theologian, he excelled in the interpretation of Christ’s gospel 
and as a good counselor and supporter of the faith; as an administrator 
he proved himself a strong guardian and champion of the Church’s in¬ 
terest. In the words of Gregory of Nazianzos, Basil was a marvellous 
“symphony” between faith and deeds, most faithful in the principles of 
faith and most practical in external things.^ ‘Symphony,’ temperance, 
moderation were the principles that guided Basil—principles that reflect 
his Hellenic inheritance. 

In searching for Basil’s social philosophy we should always remember 
that there was nothing pretentious, nothing impressionistic or fake about 
him. He was totally given to the cause of God, with one objective in 
mind, to benefit God’s people. For Basil, to love God meant to love man, 
whatever man’s physical condition or background. He knew how to love, 
and his love was not “in word or speech but in deed and truth” (1 Jn 
3.18). His great concern for the needy, the sick, the suffering, and the 
forgotten received its inspiration from what John the Evangelist wrote: 
“he who does not love his brother whom he has seen, he cannot love God 
whom he has not seen” (1 Jn 4.20). For Basil, doctrine and canon, wor¬ 
ship and ethics, word and behavior were inextricably woven. The Greek 
concept of philanthropia and the Christian understanding of agape 
blended into a powerful ethic which determined his moral philosophy 
and social involvement. He believed that the Christian theologian or 
churchman neglects his true role if theology is pursued in academic, 
monastic, or ecclesiastical isolation from social existence. Theology ex¬ 
ists for the ministry of the Church, and the ministry of the Church exists 
for society and the world, to personify the critical and transforming 
energy of human existence. 

Basil applied these principles in all aspects of his pastoral ministry, in- 

2 Ibid., 513: "’Eiii t 6 Bu^dvTiov, tfiv npOKaOrm^vriv 'Ecoaq TcdXiv.” “Td<; ’AGiivai; 

Tdq . . . Kttl Twv KaXwv Ttpo^^vouq.” 

3 Ibid., 541: Basil’s “0aupaoTf| ou^(pcov(a ... twv gv6ov 6 7rioT6TaTO<;... twv ^kt6(; 6 
TcpaKTiKcoxaToq.” 

4 There are several good studies on Basil’s social thought including Panagiotes K. 
Chrestou, "H KoivcovioXoyfa too MeydXov BaaiXefov (Athens, 1951); S. Giet, Les Mies et 
Vaction sociales de saint Basiie (Paris, 1941). For a complete bibliography see Konstantinos 
G. Bonis, BaafXeiog Kaiaapefag 6 Miyaq {Athens, 1975), esp. pp. 170-79, and J. Quasten, 
Patrology, 3 (Westminster, Md., 1960), pp. 204-36. 
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eluding monasticism. In the conflicts between various forms of 
monasticism, especially between anchoritic and coenobitic, Basil 
achieved a harmony so that the hermits were not deprived of oppor¬ 
tunities to communicate and the activists, of opportunities to be taught/ 

In order to appreciate the magnitude of Basil’s contributions to Chris¬ 
tian sociology, we first need to know something about the conditions, 
both natural and man-made, that prevailed in fourth century Cap¬ 
padocia. (This, of course, is an enormous topic, and here we can only 
scratch its surface.) Poverty was an endemic social phenomenon. The 
plight of the poor and destitute beggars and the circumstances under 
which ordinary laborers and artisans lived were extremely difficult, not 
only because of famines or the apathy of the rich and the arrogance of 
the powerful, but also because of the climatic conditions that prevailed in 
Anatolia. Basil speaks of the extreme cold in winter and the extreme heat 
in summer. In his letters he constantly complains about lack of com¬ 
munication because of heavy snowfalls that made the roads impassable. 
He writes of blizzards that buried people in their houses or in their huts; 
he records furious rains which caused much suffering; he complains of 
unpredictable hailstorms, cloudbiusts, torrents, floods, and droughts.* 
Basil’s health was affected by these climatic extremes. 

While all classes of people were affected by natural catastrophes, the 
life of the poor was made even more intolerable by additional man-made 
causes. Basil describes the state of the poor as a shame to the rich Chris¬ 
tians. Many poor people walked around in “ill smelling rags.” Others had 
no money and no clothes, and their possessions were worth only a few 
obols. Some were willing to sell their children into slavery in order to buy 
bread and prevent the death of other members of the family. Others 
preferred death to selling any of their kin. Great numbers of poor people 
died of starvation between 368 and 37S. 

Under the prevailing circumstances, Basil became a social redeemer. 
He constantly urged state offlcials, churchmen, and monks and the 
wealthy and prominent members of society to introduce measures in 
behalf of the needy or to assist them personally; and he never spared 
himself in serving the hungry, the naked, and the sick, whose sores he 
washed with his own hands. He denounced wealthy farmers for their 
avarice as well as merchants and traders for their greed and unjust 
measures. Whether in the country or in the city, an immoral wealthy man 

5 Gregory of Nazianzos, Logos 43, PG 36:577; “to6too? fipiora KarfiXXa^ev dX>,fiAoi(; 
Kal ouveKdpaoev . . . tva pfiTe t6 (|>iX6oo<pov dKoivc&vntov (i, pi^TE t 6 npoKTiKbv 
&(piX6oo<pov.” 

6 Basil, Epistles, nos. 30, 48, 112, 156, 198, 242, 321, in BaaiXetov Kaiaapefag toO 
MeydXov ’Anavra rd "Epya, ed. by P. K. Chrestou, S. N. Sakkos, B. S. Pseutogas, Th. N. 
Zesis, 1, 2, and 3 (Thessalonike, 1972-74). See also M. M. Fox, The Life and Times of St. 
Basil the Great as Revealed in His Works (Washington, 1939). 

7 Basil, Epistles, no. 216. 
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was perceived as a poor neighbor, because he persecuted or discriminated 
against his less prosperous neighbors, forcing them to sell their property. 

Basil was merciful to sinners but merciless to sin, such as usury. The 
law allowed up to 12 per cent interest, but many merchants, traders, and 
landowners evaded or even violated the law and exacted 15 per cent and 
even more. Basil not only strongly denounced usurers and their methods 
but also reprimanded even those of his people who wirelessly or un¬ 
necessarily incurred debt. Citing the sixth century lyric poet, Theognis of 
Megara, Basil stressed that it is better for people to live in poverty and in 
virtue than to allow love of ease and pleasure to make them slaves to the 
unscrupulous among the wealthy. Like Diogenes and Socrates, Basil 
preferred inner freedom to attachment to material possessions. 

Nevertheless Basil did not condemn material possessions and wealth 
perse", he condemned extravagance, luxury and unethical and selflsh use 
of wealth. In his social homilies Basil used economic or even 
“capitalistic” terminology. He pointed out to the rich their duties to the 
poor and to those in distress, but he also emphasized the beneHt of the 
just investment of wealth. The use of money is good and profitable not 
only for the investor but also for the public. The more we use the waters 
of a well, the better for the well and its water. Like the waters, which 
when not used become stagnant and polluted, unused wealth becomes 
unproductive and useless.” When a man uses his wealth in works for the 
common good, the benefit returns to the giver, just as Solon, the wise 
sixth century Athenian, had advised that wealth is no end in itself,'” Basil 
counseled the wealthy to imitate the good earth, which produces fruit 
and vegetables not for its own sake but for all people." Wealth in itself is 
neither benign nor malignant; it is neutral. Wealth is not an end; man is 
the end, and no man, no matter how poor or socially unimportant, 
should be manipulated by any person, institution, or state. 

In addition to his homilies and letters, an unsuspected source for a 
study of Basil’s social thought is his Liturgy, especially several of his very 
beautiful and profound prayers. Many scholars and ordinary laymen 
have observed the mysticism of the Liturgy, its theology and its 
spirituality, but few have written of, or even observed, the Liturgy’s 
social dimensions. Basil’s Liturgy is a springboard for social action and 
societal involvement. The petitions and prayers are not meant to be 

8 Basil, npdq xoix; par. 8, ibid., vol. 7, pp. 352-55. 

9 Idem, Ei<; rd ^KadeXd) fiov rdc dnoStfKaq, ’ Ibid., vol. 6, p. 338: “Td (pp^ara 
fe^avTXoOpeva ei5<popc5tepa yivexai, fivacpi^peva 6^ KataoiiTieTar Kal 7rX.oOTou t 6 pfev 
oxdoipov fixP^oxov, x6 5^ Kwoupevov Kal pexapaTvov KOiva)<peX^<; xe Kal fiyKapnov.” 

10 Idem, Ilpdg rodg Niooq, vol. 7, p. 352: “jiXodxou 6’ ouSfev x^ppa nsfpaop^vov dv- 
6pdoi Keixai.” 

11 Idem, Eiq rd *Ka6eAd> pov xd^ dnodilKaq, * ibid., vol. 6, p. 328: “MCptioai xfjv yflv 
&v0pco7i8* Kap7co<p6pTioov d)(; ^KelvTi, pf] xeCpcov (pavgi; Tf|<; dvdxou.*’ 
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rhetorical exclamations, poetic romanticism, or supplications for God 
alone to hear; they are meant to penetrate man’s heart and mind and 
become an impetus for agape in diakonia—\o\e in practice. 

For Basil, the Liturgy was prayer and religious education, but it was 
also an invitation for the metamorphosis of the congregation as well as 
of society. The presentation of a common chalice for communion with 
God and with each other was a reminder to all communicants to see 
themselves as equals, as members of the same organism, in which all suf¬ 
fer when any one member suffers. The prayers remind the faithful of the 
poor and the sick, of the weak and the powerless, of orphans and 
widows, of the aged and captives, of travelers, and of those in prison, in 
the mines, in hard labor.'^ 

As we have indicated, Basil put his faith into action. When he returned 
from his studies in Athens, to Caesarea in 356, he was ordained a deacon 
and served the church there until 360, when he decided to flee to the 
desert and live like an anchorite. Before his departure, Basil distributed 
to the poor the larger part of his possessions, which he had inherited 
from his father. Basil’s was a wealthy family, with large estates spread 
over three provinces, and much of the family’s income was used for 
philanthropic purposes. His social concern, however, was expressed in 
many ways a few years later when he returned to Caesarea from the 
desert. After he was ordained in the priesthood, Basil became the fore¬ 
most assistant of Bishop Eusebios. From 356 to 370, as presbyter on 
Eusebios’ staff, Basil initiated several philanthropic activities. In the 
great famine of 368, he served as the local church’s protagonist in phil¬ 
anthropic works. He delivered a series of sermons against profiteers and 
against the indifferent rich, while at the same time mging all to come to 
the assistance of those who were suffering. He himself organized free 
meals for all the poor, including visiting foreigners, Christians, pagans, 
and Jews alike. It was during that social crisis that he dispersed the re¬ 
maining portion of his paternal inheritance in order to help the poor.' 

Basil’s belief that man is a social being led him to emphasize that 
monastic life should be life in a community that expresses love for one’s 
neighbor. From then on, a major part of Byzantine monasticism’s 
philosophy emphasized social involvement and particular concern with 
the lowest strata of society. Monasticism was neither monolithic nor 
uniform, and the mainstream of the monastic movement was not anti¬ 
social. Monsteries were built not only in remote regions such as Mount 
Athos and Mount Olympos in Asia Minor, but also near cities and towns 
and within the walls of cities. Constantinople itself had at one time 

12 Idem, 'H &e(a Aenovpyfa, ed. Apostolike Diakonia tes Ekklesia$ tes Hellados, in 
'IspatiKdv (Athens, 1977), pp. 181-82. For an English translation see Joseph Raya and Jose 
de Vinck, Byzantine Daily Worship (PUXeaAeit, N. J., 1%9), pp. 332-33. 

13 Gregory of Nazianzos, Logos 43, PG 36:511. 
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nearly 345 monastic communities.*^ 

The second major institutional innovation introduced by Basil was the 
systematic organization of philanthropic foundations. Following his or¬ 
dination in the episcopate in 370, Basil used the inheritance from his 
mother’s side and large donations from wealthy friends and acquain¬ 
tances, even from his former enemy. Emperor Valens, to establish a 
complex of institutions—a general hospital, an orphanage, an old-age 
home, a hospice for poor travelers and visitors, a hospital for infectious 
diseases, and an institution for indigent people, where Basil took up 
residence. Collectively, Basil’s institutions became known as Basileias, 
located on the outskirts of his see. The staff was composed of both 
laymen and clergymen. Basil’s example was followed by the Byzantine 
Church for many centuries thereafter. Even today, sixteen centuries 
later, Basil is rightly revered in the Greek Orthodox world as the father 
of Christian philanthropy. 

14 On the social orientation of early Byzantine monasticism see my book Byzantine 
Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New Brunswick, N. J., 1968) esp. pp. 29-41, 88-110; 
Gilbert Dagron, “Les Moines et la ville - Le Monachisme Constantionple jusqu’ au con- 
cile de Chalc^doine (451),” Travaux et M^moires, 4 (Paris, 1970), pp. 229-76, esp. pp. 
253-61. 
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the five (Saint Peter Damascene) or six (Saint Nikodemos the Hagiorite) 
categories of kinds of saints such as apostles, martyrs, prophets, hier¬ 
archs, and ascetic saints {hosioi), plus the righteous (dikaioi). Though the 
categories, teacher and confessor, are possible, they are generally sub¬ 
sumed under one of the six categories listed. Each of the categories 
represents a way of becoming a saint. A^Arests—spiritual endeavor or 
training—is necessary. Askesis involves bodily and mental practices. Dr. 
Cavamos discusses fasting, vigils, standing, prostration, and silence in 
connection with bodUy practices; and repentance, concentration, medita¬ 
tion, inner attention, and prayer in connection with mental practices. 
Using the Greek Church Fathers to support his assertions. Professor 
Cavarnos points out that man cannot attain perfect purity without the 
help of divine grace. It is through divine grace that a radical purification 
of the inner man is effected. Dr. Cavamos quotes Saint ^aphim of 
Sarov to stress the particular role of prayer: 

Of course, every good work done for the sake of Christ gives us the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, but prayer provides it most of all, for 
prayer is, as it were, always at hand as an instrument for the acquisi¬ 
tion of the grace of the Spirit... and its practice is available to 
everyone” (p. 44-45). 

It is prayer that unites man with God. Dr. Cavamos concludes with an 
eloquent quotation from Nikodemos the Hagiorite: 

From union with God is bom the discrimination of truth from 
falsehood; the perception of the hidden mysteries of nature; 
foresight and foreknowledge of things; Divine effulgence; illumi¬ 
nation of the heart; the amazing and ecstatic love of God by all 
the powers of the soul; being caught up to the Lord; the revelation 
of the insoluble mysteries of God. In a word, from this union is 
born the theosis of man, which is longed for by all... and is the final 
end and purpose, God’s foremost and highest goal (p. 45). 

The Ways and Means of Sanctity, though brief and compaa, is a rich 
source for identifying the essence of Orthodox Christian teaching. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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The two books under review here admirably supplement each other. 
They constitute valuable aids for the study of the Bible, and emphasize 
an Orthodox Christian approach to the use of biblical materi^, par¬ 
ticularly the Gospels. 

Father Theodore Sylianopoulos, who is Professor of New Testament 
and Eastern Orthodox Spirituality at Hellenic College and Holy Cross 
Orthodox School of Theology, offers us a very compact volume. Its 
basic purpose is "to introduce the average Christian to the message of the 
Bible and help him understand the value of the Bible as one of the great 
spiritual resources of our Orthodox Christian tradition" (p. v). As the 
"Book of Love," the Bible is for every Christian. The Church Fathers 
made a special point of regarding the New Testament, in particular, "as 
the foundation of truth from which the Church, under the teaching 
authority and pastoral guidance of the bishops, draws continuous 
spiritual nourislunent for its faithful" (p. 9). Rich in content, "The Bible 
was for them not only the record of mighty acts of God for the salvation 
of the world, but also a living source of divine truths which nourished 
faith, enlivened hope and strengthened Christians in their spiritual strug¬ 
gle" (p. 12). The Orthodox point of view of the Bible is not fundamen¬ 
talist but fundamental with regard to the sanctity and authority of the Bi¬ 
ble. Father Stylianopoulos points out that the aim of Bible study is 
directed toward the experience of God by patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
evangelists, and many others. The Bible concerns itself with who God is, 
who a human being is, what life is, what God has done for human be¬ 
ings, and how each human should respond to God. Father 
Stylianopoulos notes that "the Bible is not a neutral book. It proclaims 
God’s great redemptive acts and invites a response, not to itself as a 
sacred book, but to God" (p. 19). 

Professor Stylianopoulos goes on to discuss why we should study the 
Bible (dialogue with God, instrument of spiritual healing, help in facing 
temptation, a means of witness). The Bible is relevant for those who 
witness to God. "Prayerful reading of the Bible, whether in terms of par¬ 
ticular passages or in terms of the central truths of Scripture, will lead the 
reader to experience the spiritual force of God’s Word" (p. 44). In outlin¬ 
ing methods in devotional reading of the Bible, the author emphasizes 
four spiritual attitudes (decision and resolve, prayer, trust in God, and 
yearning for truth) and four practical aspects for effective spiritual 
reading of the Bible (direct involvement, daily discipline, application, 
and record). Concerning group study methods. Father Stylianopoulos 
notes the importance of family reading but also shared reading with 
friends, relatives, guests, and parish Bible classes. In this regard, 
preparation, not so much teaching as sharing God’s word, concentration 
on life issues and not on abstract ideas, and some practical suggestions 
(i.e., having your own Bible, availability of pencil and paper for note¬ 
taking, etc.) are detailed. 
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Needless to say, The central goal of biblical study is to discover the 
Word of God for our day and to apply it” (p. 75). The Bible and Liturgy 
go together since “Liturgy is rooted in the Bible and the Bible is pro¬ 
foundly present in the Liturgy” (p. 78). Father Stylianopoulos even goes 
so far as to describe the Bible as a kind of liturgical book, and the nar¬ 
rative of the Bible as a kind of liturgical text. Finally, the author surveys 
current English versions and translations of the Bible and provides us 
with a brief bibliography. 

Bishop Gerasimos Papadopoulos, who also taught New Testament 
Studies at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School, offers us a 
book that “is neither a doctriiml nor a critical study of the Christian 
faith,” but “a book that would provide a general yet comprehensive 
understanding of the person of Christ, of the Church, and of the beliefs 
and hopes of the Christian faith” (p. S). Its fundamental purpose is “to 
assist the wise to become wiser by studying the Bible on his or her own 
and by penetrating more deeply into the mystery of the revelation in 
Christ. This book also attempts to help the r^er feel and live his or her 
faith more consciously in the worship and life of the Orthodox Church” 

(p. 6). 

Bishop Gerasimos, who has served the Orthodox Church in America 
(including service as Bishop of Boston and Pittsburgh) for over twenty- 
seven years and who has been a member of the monastic community of 
the Skete of Saint Anna on Mount Athos, appeals to the spiritual side of 
humankind and insists that religion is necessary for the wholeness of the 
human personality. For the Christian the Bible is indispensable, and the 
New Testament, particularly, “represents the new covenant, the new 
agreement which God made for the salvation of the world in the person 
of Christ” (p. 21). “The language of the New Testament presupposes, 
from its very first lines, faith in the divinity and lordship of the Savior 
Jesus Christ” (p. 21). Bishop Gerasimos describes his book as “a spiritual 
walk in the garden of these sacred writings so that we, too, may feel our 
life, the mystery of our salvation in Christ, as an act of God’s love for us” 
(p.24). 

Christ in the Gospels provides the reader of the New Testament with a 
fairly comprehensive view of Christ and His teachings through the use of 
the Scriptures themselves. The fourteen chapters, “Religion and Revela¬ 
tion,” “llie Be ginning ,” “St. John the Forenmner and the B^inning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” “The Galilean Ministry,” “Jesus Encounters 
Opposition,” “The Parables,” “Jesus the Son of G^,” “Jesus Returns to 
Galilee,” “Jesus in Judea,” “Events Reported by John,” “The Last 
Week,” “The Passions and the Mystery of Love,” “The Betrayal, Trial 
and Cruciflxion,” and “The Resurrection and Ascension,” give us ample 
evidence of the person of Christ and the kingdom of God He came to 
bring us. His Grace takes the reader gently through the select passages 
that give us the total Christian picture of Christ as recorded in the New 
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Testament itself. 

Throughout Bishop Gerasimos emphasizes the love of God: “But His 
love was unique. He loved everyone. He made the pain and the burden of 
people His own pain and burden. He loved us to the end’; He laid down 
His life for His friends. Christ was the love of God incarnate for our 
salvation; that is, God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself ” 
(Jn 3.16; 2 Cor 5.19-21) (p. 153). 

There is no bibliography in Christ in the Gospels, but there is an index 
to New Testament and Old Testament references. There are no scholarly 
footnotes in this book which seeks to guide the committed reader to 
Christian truth: “Christian truth is the very mystery of God, of the world 
and of man; and as such it transcends every critical analysis. Though the 
person of Christ was revealed to us in history and in the realm of our 
everyday life, Christ will always lead us to the divine and to the external 
which is the source and the purpose of life and human edstence” (p. 5). 

Together Bread for Life: Reading the Bible and Orthodoxy: Faith and 
Life—Christ in the Gospels offer the reader excellent guides for, and to, 
the study of the Gospels. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Politico-Historical Works of Symeon Archbishop of Thessalonica 
(1416/17 to 1429). By David Balfour. Vienna: Verlag der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1979. (In the series “Wiener 
Byzantinistische studien, no. 13). Pp. 320. 

David Balfour, an Orthodox Christian linguist who has been working 
in Byzantine texts for a number of years, has presented the scholarly 
community with a valuable monograph of a series of inedita of Symeon 
of Thessalonike. Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonike during a 
tumultuous period of the early fifteenth century, was a fascinating 
character and prolific writer who played a prominent role in the affairs 
of both the Byzantine Empire and the Orthodox Church. Balfour’s is a 
detailed work with a very narrow purview, focusing on the city of 
Thessalonike, one man, and the relatively brief period of his episcopacy. 
It is not a book for the popular reader and is meant for the specialist in 
the field. Although the author makes no claims to be an historian or a 
Byzantinist, he does a brilliant job of rendering eight of Symeon’s texts, 
providing substantial background material to take the reader beyond the 
limits of the period in which he is writing. 

Symeon was Archbishop of Thessalonike from 1416/17 until mid- 
September, 1429. He died about six months before the fall of the dty to 
the Turks. Although he became one of the best known and most prolific 
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special attention afforded this particular section. Throughout the text, 
meticuloiis notations document the trenchant insight and broad 
knowledge of the Patriarch. 

The last few decades have seen a revaluation of Photian scholarship in 
the West. The present book, therefore, is quite timely. It allows one to 
see a clear exposition of Saint Photios’ anthropology, of his doctrine of 
man. He so carefully ties the spiritual world to the realm of mundane 
politics that one immediately perceives that the unity of body and spirit 
is, for Saint Photios, to be clearly manifested in the unity of politics and 
personal morality. The authors of the book contend that this manifest 
unity bespeaks a humanism that anticipates Erasmus some six centureis 
later. In fact. Saint Photios is perhaps nothing more or less than the ideal 
Byzantine—neither an Erasmus, nor the political manipulator envisioned 
by less objective historiographies, but a great father who saw clearly the 
meeting of the heavenly and divine which was Byzantium. 

This book, indeed, is a treasure to those who delight in the world of 
the Byzantines and who firmly accept the sincerity of Saint Photios’ ef¬ 
forts to make the Bulgarian Khan a holy ruler. It provides rare insight in¬ 
to the hegemony of world and spirit which motivated the Byzantine ec¬ 
clesiastics. For those yet fettered by antiquated historiographies and 
disapprobation of this great pillar of the East, The Patriarch arid the 
Prince is a source of perhaps discomforting challenges. 

I await anxiously further volumes in the Archbishop lakovos Library. 

Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
Ashland Theological Seminary and Ashland College 


Die theologiegeschichtliche Stellung des Starzen Artemij innerhalb der 
Bewegung der Besitzlosen in Russland der ersten Halfte des 16. Jah- 
rhunderts. By Gunther Schulz. OIKONOMIA. Quellen und Studien 
zur orthodoxen Theologie unter Mitarbeit von Erich Bryner und Karl 
Christian Felmy herausgegeben von Fairy von Lilienfeld. Band IS. 
Erlangen, 1980. Pp. xxix + 295 + xxviii. Paper. 

This doctor’s dissertation was defended by the author before the 
Faculty of Emst-Moritz-Amdt University in GreifswalR(East Germany) 
in April, 1970. For understandable reasons it has had to await publica¬ 
tion for ten years in West Germany under the auspices of the Seminar for 
History and Theology of the Christian East in Erlangen. Dr. Schulz lives 
at present in Naumburg, East Germany. 

His work covers a short period in the complicated and turbulent 
history of the Church in Russia during the sixteenth centiuy. The chief 
subject is the Staretz Artemios, sometime Hegumenos of the Troitsky 
Monastery, who was bom in Pskov about ISOS and died perhaps about 
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1S6S. During his time in Moscow, he wrote a number of circular letters 
or pamphlets in which he aimed to set forth his views on the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, the Fathers of the Church, and the Holy Tradition of the Church. 
These were substantially those of the Staretz Nil Sorski of whom he, like 
Vassian Patrikiev, was a follower. This placed him in the ranks of the 
Non-Possessors, or as Paul Miliukov calls them, the ‘Non-Covetous,’' 
who were against the ownership of property by monasteries; they were 
also advocates of a type of spiritual Christianity which did not hesitate to 
be critical of traditional writings and resented the interference of secular 
authority in ecclesiastical matters. When Maximos the Greek, the learned 
monk of Mount Athos, came to Moscow in 1518 at the invitation of the 
Grand Duke to inform the Muscovites of the authentic tradition of the 
Greek Church, he found this group already in agreement with him. 

There was, however, a very powerful opposition headed by the 
followers of Joseph Sanin, Hegumenos of the Volokolamsk Monastery 
(d. ISIS), who were devoted to the strictest adherence to the inherited 
Russian tradition in every aspect. They wanted to establish a powerful 
national church with rich monasteries as guardians of faith and practice; 
they were the Possessors, or Covetous, and they prevailed during the cen¬ 
tury. From their monastery came successive metropolitans of Moscow: 
Daniel (1S20-47), the opponent of Vassian; and Makarios, the opponent 
of Artemios (1543-69). Eventually, Vassian, Artemios, and Maximos 
were brought to trial, and the first two banished to the Solovetski 
Monastery. Maximos was held prisoner and not allowed to return to 
Greece, as he wished. 

Nil Sorski died in peace, but his followers were accused of being sym¬ 
pathetic with the ‘Judaizers,’ a rather amorphous heresy which had at¬ 
tracted some sympathizers dining the preceding century. They were not 
such themselves, but refused to advocate drastic punishment of persons 
accused of heresy. These non-belligerent views did not accord well with 
the zealots who favored the use of fire and sword to enforce conformity 
and obedience to their desired norm. 

The circular letters of Artemios stem from the period 1545-50 or 
thereabouts; many have been published and identified, but no transla¬ 
tions from Old Russian have been made. Dr. Schulz examines the Rus¬ 
sian texts, lists them, goes over the work which has been done so far by 
others, and in the appendix to his dissertation (pp. i-xxviii) translates one 
entitled, “To One Who Asked Concerning the Word of God.” There are 
no prior translations into a modern Western language. 

The author examines the theology of Nil Sorski, Vassian, and 
Artemios, as well as that of the fiery Metropolitan Daniel. He tries to 
find out from their own identified writings, as well as from citations of 

1 Paul Miliukov, Outlines of Russian Culture, Part 1: Religion and the Church. Chapter 
two covers this area of Russian Church history very well. 
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other authors, just what were their views on the Scriptures, Tradition, 
the Fathers (ctdefly Basil the Great, part of whose writings had been 
translated), and Christian life. It is hard to ascertain just how much they 
were affected by outside influences brought into Russia by merchants of 
Lutheran persuasion, Jewish traders, or Roman Catholics. Such ideas 
were current, but not prominent; the sect of the ‘Judaizers’ was finally 
destroyed by governmental force, but the next centuries were to see much 
more powerful outbreaks of heresy and schism. Artemios was not a 
heretic. 

Dr. Schulz has done other work in this field and hopes to bring more 
of these texts to light. He has had the cooperation of East European and 
Russian scholars and libraries; but, as he says, “Soviet scholars are 
primarily interested in the historical aspects of this period, rather than in 
theological ones, and publication is apt to be delayed. The book is 
reproduced by photo-offset from typescript and is well done. We should 
hope that the publishers will be able to do more of such studies. 

Stephen H. R. Upson 


Orthodox-Unification Dialogue. Ed. C. N. Tsirpanlis. Conference Series 
No. 8. New York: The Rose of Sharon Press, Inc., 1981. Pp. x + 139. 
Paper. 

The present volume deserves to be brought to the attention of all 
students of Orthodoxy because it is not likely to be otherwise easily 
noted. The book itself is the result of two conferences on Orthodox and 
Unification theology that took place within the same year (1978) at the 
Unification Theological Seminary in Barrytown, New York, on April 
ISth and October 14th respectively. The conferences were organized by 
the indefatigable Dr. Constantine Tsirpanlis and had as their central 
themes: “Man’s Nature and Destiny” and “The Concept of Salvation in 
Orthodox Theology and Unification Thought.” Dr. Constantine Cavar- 
nos of Hellenic College and Dr. Sebastian Matczak of St. John’s Univer¬ 
sity (New York) delivered papers on “Man’s Nature and Destiny: the Or¬ 
thodox Teaching as Convey^ by Icons and Hymns” (pp. 1-20) and on 
“Human Nature in the Unification View and in Christian Tradition” (pp. 
21-33) respectively at the first conference. At the second conference. Dr. 
Cavarnos presented “The Orthodox View of Salvation” (pp. 52-65); Dr. 
Matczak, “The Role of Jesus in Man’s Salvation According to Unifica¬ 
tion Thought and Christian Tradition” (pp. 75-97); Dr. Constantine Tsir¬ 
panlis offered “The Blessed Virgin’s Place in God’s Redemption Accord¬ 
ing to the Church Fathers and Unification Thought” (pp. 98-107); and 
Franz Fdge (Drew University elucidated “Salvation As Restoration in 
Unification Thought” (pp. 115-23); while Professor James Kleon 
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Another group of studies refers to heretical or marginal texts. I note 
first Study 11 in which the author presents a radical view. By basing his 
argumentation on some impressive parallels between the propositions 
from the Chapters of Constantinos Chrysomallos, which were con¬ 
demned in the Synod of 1140 as Bogomile, and the homilies of Symeon 
the New Theologian, in addition to other internal evidences, Gouillard 
ascribes the authorship of the homilies of Symeon to the pupils of 
Chrysomallos. These men, after the condemnation of their teacher, took 
some important elements of his teachings and composed these homilies, 
put them under the name of Symeon, and edited them together with well- 
known works of Symeon. Up to now these homilies were thought to have 
been edited by Niketas Stethatos on the basis of some texts and formula¬ 
tions of Symeon. The author’s main argument for his hypothesis is that 
in homily 13, it is said that the Devil has an evil past of 6600 years, which 
brings us to the year 1091, too distant from the year of the death of Sy¬ 
meon, now placed by Westerners in the year 1022. This reviewer places 
the year of Symeon’s death much later, and believes that Niketas 
Stethatos might have lived to 1091. Since not all of the propositions con¬ 
demned by the Synod appear in the homilies, and since many scholars 
date the first manuscript, preserving the homilies of Symeon, earlier than 
the date of the Synod, the best solution might be that the homilies of Sy¬ 
meon suffered slight contamination by some Messalian expressions. 

In Studies 12 and 13, the work of two ascetic writers somewhat 
neglected up to now—Petros Damaskenos of the twelfth century and 
Theognostos of the fourteenth—is evaluated. 

The literary work bearing the name of Theodore of Edessa is charac¬ 
terized by the author as either pseudepigraphical or borrowed (14). 

Panagiotes Chrestou 


Does Chalcedon Divide or Unite? Towards Convergence in Orthodox 
Christology. Edited by Paulos Gregorios, William H. Lazareth, and 
Nikos A. Nissiotis. Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1981. Pp. xii -i- 
156. Paper $7.95. 

The year 1981 marked more than 1500 years since the Synod of 
Chalcedon (451) and the 1600th anniversary of the Synod of Constan¬ 
tinople and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed—both events of enor¬ 
mous significance for Christianity and especially for the Eastern Or¬ 
thodox and Oriental Orthodox Churches. By ‘Eastern,’ it is commonly 
agreed, is meant the one Church which is made up of the four ancient 
Patriarchates of Constantinple, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; the 
modern Patriarchates of Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Bulgaria; and the 
autocephalous churches such as Cyprus and Greece. By ‘Oriental’ is 
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meant the flve ancient Churches of Egypt, Syria, Armenia, India, and 
Ethiopia. Concern has been expressed in the twentieth century for find¬ 
ing ways to heal the 1500-year-old schism between the Eastern Orthodox 
who have afUrmed, and the Oriental Orthodox who have rejected, the 
Christological dogma of the Synod of Chalcedon that Christ is one per¬ 
son in two natures, which are united unconfusedly, unchangeably, in- 
divisibly, and inseparably. With the active support of the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council of Churches, four unofficial 
consultations between Eastern and Oriental Orthodox have taken place 
between 1964-1971 at Aarhus, Denmark (11-15 August 1964); Bristol, 
England (25-29 July 1967); Geneva, Switzerland (16-21 August 1970); 
and Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (22-23 January 1971). The full reports of 
these conversations were edited by Paulos Mar Gregorios and Nikos 
Nissiotis and published by this journal (Vol. 10:2, Winter 1964-65; Vol. 
13:2, Fall, 1968; Vol. 16:1 and 2, Spring and Fall, 1971). Selections from 
the more than 600 pages are reproduced in the Geneva volume, including 
the texts of the four agreed-upon statements, thus affording the general 
reader for the first time an easily accessible survey of contemporary ef¬ 
forts to reestablish communications between two different but living 
traditions of Eastern Christianity. 

The words of the World Council of Churches’ Nairobi Assembly in 
1975 (Section II: What Unity Requires) noted: 

The one Church is to be envisioned as a conciliar fellowship of local 
churches which are themselves truly united. In this conciliar fellow¬ 
ship, each local church possesses, in communion with the others, 
the fullness of Catholicity, witnesses to the same apostolic faith, 
and, therefore, recognizes the others as belonging to the same 
Church of Christ and guided by the same Spirit. 

As the New Delhi Assembly pointed out, they are bound together 
because they have received the same baptism and share in the same 
Eucharist; they recognize each other’s members and ministries. They 
are one in their common commitment to confess the Gospel of 
Christ by proclamation and service to the world. To this end, each 
church aims at maintaining sustained and sustaining relationships 
with her sister churches, expressed in conciliar gatherings whenever 
required for the fulfillment of their common calling (p. vii). 

These genuine efforts at reconciliation between Oriental and Eastern Or¬ 
thodox Churches have been building upon very substantial similarities in 
dogmatic faith, ecclesiology, liturgy, and spirituality because of a com¬ 
mon fidelity to the ancient tradition, thought, life, and principles of 
Church authority and administration. A dialogue has been established 
for the restoration of full Church communion between the two 
Churches. Essential to any restoration of relations is agreement on 
Christology; and, appropriately, much of the dialogue has been directed 
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to this end. Important is the reaffirmation of Christological agree¬ 
ment: 

On the essence of the Christological dogma our two traditions, 
despite fifteen centuries of separation, still find themselves in full 
and deep agreement with the universal tradition of the one undi¬ 
vided Church... We both teach that He who is consubstantial with 
the Father, according to the Godhead, became consubstantial also 
with us according to humanity in the Incarnation; that He who was 
before all ages begotten from the Father, was in these last days for 
us and for our salvation born of the blessed Virgin Mary; and that 
in Him the two natures are united in the one hypostasis of the Divine 
Logos without confusion, without change, without division, with¬ 
out separation. Jesus Christ is perfect God and perfect man with all the 
properties and faculties that belong to the Godhead and to humani¬ 
ty (Geneva, 1970, p. 8). 

There still reamin differences on the meaning and place of certain synods 
in the life of the Church, the anathematization or acclamation as saints 
of certain controversial teachers in the Church, and the jurisdictional 
questions related to manifestations of the unity of the Church at local, 
regional, and world levels. 

Obviously, in a collection such as the one printed in this voliune, only 
a few of the essays could be included; but the ones that have, do deal 
with the essential questions and do fairly represent the vital issues as seen 
by both sides. Since the papers of the various consultations have all been 
previously published in this journal, I venture to indicate only the ones 
printed in the Geneva volume: “The Problem of the Unification of the 
Non-Chalcedonian Churches of the East with the Orthodox on the Basis 
of Cyril’s Formula: Miaphysis tou Theou Logou sesarkomen^ (loannes 
N. Karmires); “St. Cyril’s ‘One Physis or Hypostasis of God the Logos 
Incarnate’ and Chalcedon” (John S. Romanides); “One Incarnate Nature 
of God the Word” (Bishop V. C. Samuel); “Christology in the Liturgical 
Tradition of the Armenian Church (Mesrob K. Krikorian); “The Or¬ 
thodox Faith in the Liturgies and Prayers of the Coptic Church” (Hakim 
Amin); “The Christological Dogma and Its Terminology” (Georges 
Florovsky); “Ecclesiological Issues Concerning the Relation of Eastern 
Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Churches (Metropolitan Paulos Mar 
Gregorios); and “Ecclesiological Issues Inherent in the Relations between 
Eastern Chalcedonia and Oriental Non-Chalcedonian Churches” (John 
D. Zizioulas). All but the last two essays are also accompanied by discus¬ 
sions. 

Certainly from these articles it becomes clear that there has been con¬ 
siderable misunderstanding of crucial terminology used by the two tradi¬ 
tions and that such terminology can be fruitfully clarified. There is need, 
too, for continued discussion of what it was that the Synod of Chalcedon 
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was really trying to do and say, and how it was understood by the 
Eastern Orthodox or misunderstood by the Oriental Orthodox. Much 
discussion of Severos Dioscuros, Pope Leo, and Saint Cyril gives us new 
insights into understanding the Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian 
positions. Throughout, the reader should keep in mind Father Florov- 
sky’s admonition that ‘The Christological problem is thus integral 
to the message of salvation, and should always be considered in that con¬ 
text” (p. 21), but also Professor Zizioulas’ observation that there has 
been a long-standing schism between the two Churches that must be seen 
in light of ecclesiological differences that affect the communio sanc¬ 
torum, the diptychs, and even the question of jurisdiction. “True unity of 
the Church requires one common traditon as its basis,” insists Professor 
Zizioulas (p. 154). Certainly both Oriental and Eastern Orthodox have 
shared basically the same ecclesiology based on the vision of the Church 
prior to separation, a vision intrinsically related to a sacramental the¬ 
ology, which is especially expressed in the Eucharist. 

Does Chalcedon Divide or Unite? reexamines the relation of 
Chalcedon to Eastern and Oriental Orthodox and indicates that there is 
good reason to believe that Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian Or¬ 
thodox can better understand each other and eventually become recon¬ 
ciled. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Constantinople in the Age of Justinian. By Glanville Downy. The 
Centers of Civilization Series. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1980. Third printing. Pp. ix •+ 181. Paper. 

If you are an expert in a particular fleld, the most difficult kind of 
book to write is the general one for the non-specialist. Glanville Downey, 
distinguished Professor Emeritus of History and Classical Studies at In¬ 
diana University, has been one of the most productive scholars in late 
Classical and Byzantine Studies in America. It was therefore appropriate 
that in launching the Centers of Civilization series which aimed at pro¬ 
ducing convenient, authoritative, and brief volumes “devoted to cities 
which, from the earliest times to the present, have a radiating influence 
upon the civilizations in which they have existed,” Glanville Downey was 
assigned to do the volume on Constantinople, the third in this admirable 
and ambitious publishing project of the University of Oklahoma Press. 
Downey’s Constantinople volume was originally published in 1960, 
reprinted in 1968, and appears now again in paperback in 1980. The ac¬ 
count, according to the author, “is intended to show how, at a particular 
period, the city had been the setting for the development of a new syn- 
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summation of agreements as well as differences which remain to be 
resolved. 

The body of the text is very well printed, with a few slipups (e.g. p. 
117, line 18, ‘Ressurection’ for ‘Resurrection’; and p. 159, line 30: ‘Ho- 
moonsios’ for ‘homoousios’). However, citations in footnotes and in the 
Bibliographical Register are less fortunate; here mispellings abound: p. 
125, n. 65; p. 217, n. 2; p. 218, n. 6; p. 226, s. v. Evdokimov, fifth entry; 
p. 350, s. V. Meyendorff. The age of patient and accurate nineteenth cen¬ 
tury typesetters is a century past, and typographical composition of any 
book with citations in several languages poses problems. However, no 
scholar with sufficient background to be able to read this book with 
understanding will be apt to be misled by these minor but numerous er¬ 
rors and unfortunate flaws in an otherwise good product. 

Stephen H. R. Upson 
Rochester, New York 


For the Health of Body and Soul. By Stanley Harakas. Holy Cross Or¬ 
thodox Press: Brookline, Mass., 1980. Pp. 48. Paperbound, $1.95. 

Father Stanley Harakas, for many years the dean of the Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, and professor of Ethics, has writ¬ 
ten this short study as a “first effort at providing a comprehensive Or¬ 
thodox ethical teaching on bioethical questions” (p. 17). Actually, it is his 
contribution to the newly published Encyclopedia of Bioethics, plus an 
introduction he submits to the Church which, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, will have to determine its usefulness. 

For this reviewer, the book’s usefulness is self-evident and, if nothing 
else, Harakas deserves our thanks for taking us as far as he does. Anyone 
who is acquainted with Father Stanley knows from where he begins, i.e., 
where he is ‘rooted’; he is a man of the Church, raised on her tradition 
and sacraments. But also, he is one who, coming out of this ‘mind,’ is not 
afraid to confront those sticky issues that we Orthodox have all too often 
either ‘generalized’ away, or simply have denied them to be our pro¬ 
blems. 

Do not be mistaken, however. This is no comprehensive view and the 
author reminds us of that. In fact, there is “no comprehensive literature 
from an Orthodox perspective on the subject” (p. 16). Nevertheless, this 
reviewer, upon completing the reading, realized that this is a source 
about which the Orthodox can agree. This miracle in itself still allows for 
the many ‘ifs,’ ‘buts,’ and ‘sometimes,’ which really have more to do with 
the nature of bioethical dilemmae, and not with a particular Orthodox 
perspective. 

The point here is that the place where we can agree is the best starting 
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place for one such '^comprehensive view.” My hope is that someone with 
the balance of Stanley Harakas—and nothing less—will undertake such a 
task. I, for one, have by now read Shannon and DiGiacomo (An In¬ 
troduction to Bioethics)^ James Nelson (Human Medicine)^ Maurice 
Reidy (Foundations for a Medical Ethic), and others, and am thirsty for 
someone like Harakas to tackle a similar book. Father Harakas’ book 
can surely lead in that direction. 

More particularly, the author begins where he should with “synergy,” a 
principle by which “the use of healing, medicines...even surgical pro¬ 
cedures have generally been understood throughout history by the 
Church as appropriate, fltting, and desirable ways of cooperating with 
God in the healing of human illnesses” (p. 11). So where does the ‘rub’ 
come? If the logic of synergy-cooperation is obvious, why the bioethical 
problem? Simply because developments, some absolutely phenomenal, 
have taken us to a line, which if and when we cross it, is pregnant with 
many, many ethical choices. Who decides? Should it be done if it could 
be done? Where are the beginnings and the endings? What is sinful and 
merciful; wrong sickness and ‘beneflcial’ sickness? The one point upon 
which we can all agree is that such questions cannot be answered without 
reference to values that are forthcoming from ‘beyond science.’ Harakas 
again draws the line for us (a line which we always knew was there—and 
in which technology tells us ‘what is true is true,’ but now he tells us how 
to judge and use what we know is true)! 

In these “first efforts,” the author introduces the problems of human 
experimentation, organ transplantation, addiction, euthanasia, sexuali¬ 
ty, artiEcial insemination, and genetic counseling among others. Each, 
of course, could be a book itself. What he does is simply to make a state¬ 
ment about these dilemmae on the basis of theological anthropology 
(e.g., economia, humanum, donatum, theosis, etc.) as the law, motive, 
and intent of that anthropology can be interpreted in Orthodoxy. 

As his sources, he uses such people as Antoniades (Encheiridion kata 
Christon ethikes), Androutsos (Systema ethikes), as well as persons like 
Evdokimov (Sacrament de I’amour), and Florovsky (Bible, Church, 
Tradition). Besides such contemporaries, the author constantly refers to 
the Fathers and the canons of the Church. 

Repeating my hope, then, that Father Stanley will move beyond what 
he calls “the first efforts...at a comprehensive Orthodox ethical teaching 
on bioethical questions,” the reader should be left with the thought which 
ends and permeates the work. “It is in the community of the living, 
especially as it relates to the source of life, God in Trinity, that life is con¬ 
ceived, nurtured, developed and fulfllled...Eastern Orthodox ethics, 
consequently, functions with a pro-life bias that honors and respects the 
life of each person as a divine gift.” 


Joseph J. Allen 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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color. This reviewer, at least, takes the texts as evidence of the profound 
differences in theory and practice that separate Orthodox and Latin 
monasticism. 


Archimandrite Chrysostomos 


Fullnes of Life, Historical Foundations for a New Asceticism. By Margar¬ 
et R. Miles. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1981. Pp. 186. Paper. 

Modern scholars have taken too literally the advice of many early 
Christian authors: “Pay no attention to the body.” At the same time, 
many have seldom analyzed the voluminous writings of these same or 
other authors on embodiment. Consequently, a stereotype belief has 
been formed that all Christian thinkers have urged a repression of bodily 
pleasure, energies, and needs. 

This misunderstrmding is due, to a large measure, to a tendency to ig¬ 
nore the extent to which ideas arise in response to their context. 
Moreover, these ideas are in a sense ‘occasional,’ and are not to be taken 
as absolute. In addition, there is a tendency to assume that authors of 
other times operated with the same central issues and agendas that we do. 
Also, historic texts are often unable to reconstruct for us the liveliness of 
historic people who were truly alive. 

Margaret Miles has chosen to give a more accurate exposition of an 
element of Christian thought that is widespread and has deeply influ¬ 
enced Christian life in the past. She studies carefully the main streams of 
the thought and aspects of some of the greatest Fathers of the Church. In 
order to understand things better, she consistently explores the exact 
meaning of terms and the occasion of their use, especially what each par¬ 
ticular Father meant by the term ‘body’: the organic element of the 
human being, or simply the flesh. In addition, she examines what was the 
aim of a Father in a particular occasion: to express philosophical views 
or to preach temperance. 

At first Miles explores the views of the body formulated by Irenaios 
and Tertullian (who certainly were widely indebted to Justin, Athe- 
nagoras, and Theophilos) in response to Gnostic dualism. The main 
feature of their argument is that the worth of the body is shown in 
Christ’s true incarnation and man’s resurrection. In the same connection, 
the evidence of the ancient martyrological literature is used (Chapter 1). 

Miles finds in Clement of Alexandria (Chapter 2) a transition from the 
martyrdom orientation of the Early Church to daily martyrdom, that is, 
a life in which every circumstance becomes a spiritual discipline. The 
double view of Origen on the body, i.e., on the one hand his minimizing 
of the distance between spirit, soul, and body, and on the other, his 
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teaching that the body is the accurate reflection of the soul’s condition 
and the locus of the soul’s education, is explored with care so that both 
the value and the difficulties of body are shown. Origen’s distinction of a 
triple meaning in the scriptural text (bodily, psychic, and spiritual) might 
have given some help in the interpretation. 

On this point, I wish to make a general observation. All historians of 
Christian thought persistently characterize the schools of Clement and 
Origen as the ‘catechetical school’ of Alexandria. However, if the course 
of instruction began with the study of geometry, physiology, and 
astronomy, advanced to the study of philosophy, and culminated in the 
study of theology, as the author rightly states (p. 37), what kind of 
‘catechetical’ school was it? Obviously, it was a type of institution which 
combined an undergraduate course of liberd arts with a graduate course 
of theology, a pattern followed by medieval and modern higher educa¬ 
tion. 

The whole of Chapter 3 is devoted to the views of Augustine on human 
nature and embodiment. His endeavor was different from that of the 
other theologians who limited their view of the body to the affirmation 
of the fully human incarnation of the Word and the insistence on the 
resurrection of the body. The author shows that Saint Augustine, after 
an analysis of the human experience, completed the views of the others 
by describing the body’s participation in the suffering, beauty, and 
pathos of this life, besides its ultimate participation in the resurrection. 

The next chapter is equally divided between East and West. The author 
shows a deep understanding of the Eastern theological thought and ec¬ 
clesiastical life, rare for Western historians. She distinguishes here, too, 
the two different views, i.e., the incarnational in which the human body 
is important as the locus of struggle and of the victory of the ressurection, 
and the hierarchical in which the body, though less important, shares in 
the soul’s affection and attention as its perfect reflection. An extension 
of the examination to include Nemesios of Emessa, Maximos the Con¬ 
fessor, and Gregorios Palamas (who is not completely absent) would 
have given a greater breadth to the study. As an ‘Easterner’ I would like 
to say that the title “East and West after Augustine” is not so ap¬ 
propriate; first, because no Eastern theologian of those mentioned by the 
author had read even a line of Augustine’s writings; and second, because 
some of them were older than Augustine and probably influenced him, 
like Gregory of Nyssa. 

In the thirteenth century, the two founders of the Franciscan order, 
Francis and Bonaventura, moved in two different directions on the prob¬ 
lem: Francis to the view of the incarnation, and Bonaventura to the 
hierarchical. Thomas Aquinas made the synthesis, as the author 
describes in Chapter 6. 

In Chapter 7, the author presents views of the body of four types of 
Christian asceticism: the eremitic in the Egyptian desert, the cenobitic 
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(established by Pachomios in 326), the Augustinian, and the Ignatian. 

In the last chapter, the author argues for a new asceticism with new 
practices which may become valuable tools for contemporary Christiani¬ 
ty. 

I do not know what the opinion of other readers might be about the 
presence in the voliune of such an abundance of patristic citations cover¬ 
ing, perhaps, one third of the book’s extent. As for me, 1 find that their 
use enlivens their authors and makes this excellent and fascinating book 
more lively. 


Panagiotes Chrestou 
Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies 


La vie religieuse a Byzance. By Jean Gouillard. London: Variorum 
Reprints, 1981, Pp. 364. 

This volume of 364 pages includes sixteen studies published in a 
munber of journals over a period of forty years, 1939-1978. They are all 
products of erudition and serious research. Gouillard has paid particular 
attention to the religious life in the Byzantine world, to its theological, as 
well as to its administrative and ceremonial aspects. The author has 
devoted a great part of his scholarly work to a Held which has not at¬ 
tracted the interest of many other scholars—that of heresiology. 

Indicative of Gouillard’s interest is the article which has been placed at 
the head of the volume (No. 1); it is a survey of the heretical movements 
in Byzantium from the fourth to the twelfth century. He suggests that an 
investigation of all heresies be made, beginning with the publication of 
unedited anathematisms as its first phase. And, of course, he is quite 
qualified to initiate the pioneer work on the subject. An example of such 
a text is the hitherto unknown tetter of Patriarch Kosmas I (1075-1081) 
against the Bogomiles which he shows to be the basis of the anti- 
Bogomile section of the Bulgarian Synodicon of Tsar Boril (1211). The 
letter is edited here for the first time (15). The following observations 
refer to minor defects, mostly printing errors. The word which is 
rendered by the Bulgarian otmenjat is dno^dXXeoOai instead of tm- 
PdX,X«o0ai (p. 366). The correct reading of the following words is (p. 
366): GeooePel for eeooepfj (1. 7), dv^paOov for dv£pa0ov (17), (&0oOv 
for 60oOv (20), and ndoac; for ndoaq (22). 

As many as eight studies are devoted to the controversy on the icons. 
They vary in character, but usually refer to persons and texts generally of 
minor importance or unknown. So they are doubly welcome. 

In Study 2, the author draws a general picture of the position of 
ascetics and, especially, of the contemplatives toward the use of icons 
through the ages. H. G. Beck had insisted in one of his studies that devo- 
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ARCHIMANDRITE CHRYSOSTOMOS 

HISTORIOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMATICS IN 
THE STUDY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
UTURGICAL VESTURE 


Certainly, at one time or another, every serious ecclesiastical historian 
has, at least in passing turned his attention toward the historical develop¬ 
ment of liturgical vesture in the Christian Church. Yet, this field has been 
largely neglected in terms of protracted scrutiny and study. The few exis¬ 
tent studies in the area are mere prolegomena to an objective and exten¬ 
sive treatment. Perhaps the single most important impediment to the 
study of the origins of liturgical dress is an historiographical one. On all 
sides, the researcher is beset in the literature by certain assumptions 
about these origins which predispose the historical investigator to pursue 
avenues of research which have had two privative effects. On the one 
hand, research has tended to become preoccupied with historiographical 
rather than historical questions; on the other hand, the narrowness of the 
nature of the historiographical disputes has been such as to restrict 
historical investigation largely to the Western Church and to ignore the 
historical development of liturgical vesture in the Byzantine Church. The 
purpose of our present essay is to investigate the historiographical prob¬ 
lematics in this area and to make a few suggestions about heuristic direc¬ 
tions in research dealing with both Western and Eastern liturgical dress. 

The study of the historical development of liturgical vestments has 
traditionally followed two paradigms. R. A. S. MacaUster, in his at times 
prepossessing study of the subject, designates these as the “ritualistic” 
and “antiquarian” models. ‘ The ritualistic approach, which assrunes that 
the vestments of the early Christian Church were modeled after the 
liturgical garments of the Jewish Levitical priesthood, aspires to link the 
divine Mosaic institution of Jewish liturgical vesture with a presumably 
divine element in the development of Christian liturgical garb. It is this 
historiographical spirit which best corresponds to the traditional ap¬ 
proach of Eastern Orthodox writers, to the subject, in that the latter 
claim divine institution for liturgical wear. The second approach, that of 
the antiquarian school, holds that Christian liturgical vesture evolved in 
a natural process from the ordinary dress of the Roman citizenry of the 

The author is indebted to Dr. Manfred Fleischer, of the University of California, for 
helpful criticism in the preparation of this essay. 

1 R. A. S. Macalister, Ecclesiastical Vestments: Their Development and History 
(London, 1896), pp. 2-3. 
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first few centuries of the Christian era. Its assumptions are those of the 
majority of the few scholars writing, in contemporary times, on the 
subject. 

Before enumerating in greater detail the tenents of each of these 
schools, we might here take specific note of the insufEciency, in and of 
itself, of either approach. While the antiquarian view certainly enjoys the 
greater support of extant historical evidence, as we will subsequently 
demonstrate, it is probably the more parsimonious and does not account 
for the many changes which took place in the West during and following 
the ninth century. Furthermore, the development of vestments is rarely, 
if ever, differentiated, in this school, according to Eastern and Western 
usages. There is little evidence, on the other hand, to support the notion 
that the ritualistic school offers an exact thesis and that the early Chris¬ 
tians modeled their liturgical garb directly after that of the Levitical 
priesthood. Reliable data to support the ritualistic notion are simply ab¬ 
sent and one tends to agree with the accurate, albeit immoderate, reac¬ 
tion of Macalister: “The weight of argument which can be brought 
against it is so great that it is almost universally untenable.”^ 

Indeed, it is a synthesis of these two approaches which is most produc¬ 
tive. Taking only the antiquarian paradigm, it is difficult to explain the 
evidence, however scanty, that early Christians had special liturgical 
dress in addition to ordinary daily dress (even if this liturgical dress was 
patterned after the ordinary dress). The ritualistic school confesses to lit¬ 
tle historical accuracy, yet was assumed in the West in the ninth century 
as a prototypic source for then contemporary liturgical vestments. The 
outcome of these complementary foibles is that, while everyday Roman 
dress apparently set the style for the early Christian sacerdotal, 
ceremonial garments, the idea of special liturgical vestments was largely 
after a Jewish prototype, at least in the West. 

The ritualistic school Ends the source of Christian eucharistic vesture 
in the ceremonial dress of the Levitical priesthood. It is appropriate, 
then, to list here those vestments assigned to the Levitical priesthood in 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Exodus: 

And these are the vestments which they shall make for them: a 
breastplate and an ephod and a robe and an embroidered coat and a 
mitre and a girdle; and they shall make holy vestments for Aaron 
your brother and his sons that they may minister to me in the priest’s 
ofEce. 

And for Aaron’s sons you shall make coats, and you shall make for 
them girdles, and bonnets you shall make for them, for glory and 
for beauty. 

And you shall make them breeches of Ene linen to cover their 


2 Ibid. 
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nakedness/ 

The Ephod and the breasplate are without parallels in Christian liturgical 
vesture, unless one were to accept the far-fetched notion that the ephod, 
worn around the neck, corresponds to the Western amice, worn around 
the neck under the outer garb. The breeches are clearly explained and 
have no counterpart in Christian ecclesiastical dress. The tunic, coat, and 
girdle have, perhaps, parallels in the Christian scheme of dress, but the 
descriptions rendered by Flavius Josephus in the “Jewish Antiquities’* are 
such that no definite conclusions can be drawn concerning ostensible 
similarities. Josephus’ description of the bonnet, furthermore, leaves no 
doubt that it was a simple turban, certainly in no manner related to 
Christian liturgical headgear: 

On his head he wears a cap without a peak, not encircling the entire 
head, though covering more than half of it, which is called the ‘mes- 
naemphthes’ (pEavaep<p6f|q). This covering is designed to look like 
a crown, consisting of a strip of woven linen tightly bound, for it is 
wound round and round and sewn frequently.^ 

The remaining case for possible correspondence between Levitical and 
Christian liturgical vestments is the mitre, described as a “golden crown” 
by Josephus. We tend to agree with one expert that this description is 
“quite at variance with the original laws on the subject.”* 

The problems which arise in the ritualistic school are salient. If the 
Christians truly were modeling their liturgical vestments on those of the 
Jewish priesthood as early as the first Christian centuries, why is there no 
extant written evidence of this fact? Furthermore, as Macalister points out: 
Apart from these considerations, may we not ask with reason why 
the early Christians, a poor and persecuted sect, could possibly as¬ 
sume and maintain an elaborate and expensive system of vestments 
such as the Jewish? And if the assumption had been made after the 
days of persecution were past, surely some record of the transaction 
would have been preserved till our own day? [sic] We possess a toler¬ 
ably full series of the acts and transactions of ecclesiastical courts in 
all parts of the known world from the earliest times—how is it that 
all record of such an important proceeding has perished?^ 

But perhaps the most devastating objection to the ritualistic approach is 
the fact that, while Christians borrowed many of their religious rites and 
details of worship from the Jews, they borrowed from synagogue wor¬ 
ship, not from the antiquated worship of the temple. And, except for the 

3 Exodus 28.4, 40, 42. 

4 I have translated the text from Josephus, “Jewish Antiquities,” in The Works of 
Josephus, ed. H. St. J. Thackery, 4 (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), p. 391. 

5 Macalister, Vestments, p. 10. 

6 Ibid., p. 12. 
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talith, worn by the minister as well as by the people, no particular 
vestments were appointed for worship in the synagogue. Once and for 
all, this latter argrunent should impugn even the most articulate defense 
of the theory that early Christians adopted, in their liturgical dress, the 
styles of those religious leaders closest to them. 

Given the strong case that can be brought against the ritualistic school, 
it still remains to be explained why the theory persisted, even as late as 
modem times, and why it was accepted, as we shall see, as a basis for the 
reform of liturgical dress during the ninth century in the Occident. W. B. 
Marriott gives a very convincing explanation wihch bears repeating: 

Churchmen who had travelled widely, as then some did, in East as 
well as West, could hardly fail to notice the remarkable fact, that 
at Constantinople as at Rome, at Canterbury as at Arles, Vietma or 
Lyons, one general type of ministering dress was maintained, vary¬ 
ing only in certain minor details; and that this dress everywhere pre¬ 
sented a most marked contrast to what was in their time the prevail¬ 
ing dress of the laity. And as all knowledge of classical antiquity had 
for three centimes or more been well-nigh extinct in the church, it 
was not less natural that they should have sought a solution of the 
phenomenon thus presented to them in a theory of Levitical origin, 
which from that time forward was generally accepted. 

No doubt the Jewish prototype for the origin of Christian liturgical 
vestments will remain, at least in spirit, throughout every consideration 
of the subject. But it must be understood, aside from the light in which 
Marriott places it, as an approach more appropriate to the tradition of 
Christian conservatives than research scholars. 

The antiquarian school finds the origin of Christian liturgical dress in 
the ordinary garb of the Roman citizens of the first Christian centuries. 
Authorities differ, however, concerning the centuries during which 
Christian liturgical vesture began using as its model that same ordinary 
dress. Macalister presumes that it was modeled on Roman dress of the 
Erst or second centuries. Fortescue extends the period by two centuries.’ 
A third authority contends that “all our liturgical vesture is modeled on 
that of polite Roman society in the last days of the Empire, that is, of the 
fourth and fifth centuries.”"* The solution to this problem is a difEcult 
one, since sources indicating style changes in the first few Christian cen¬ 
turies are not easy to find. True it is that Saint Jerome and Saint John 
Chrysostom decry the worldly dress of some followers, for their capitula- 

7 W. B. Marriott, Vestiarum Christianum: The Origin and Gradual Development of the 
Dress of the Holy Ministry in the Church (London, 1968), p. 78. 

8 Macalister, Vestments, p. 3. 

9 A. Fortescue, The Eastern Orthodox Church (New York, 1967), p. 405. 

10 R. Lesage, Vestments and Church Furniture (New York, 1963), p. 106. 
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tion to modern styles. However, the admonitions expressed by both are 
not really so much concerned with new dress styles as with the scanty cut 
of otherwise traditional items of clothing." One can simply conclude that 
liturgical dress must have ceased developing according to contemporary 
modes, at the time when it was set aside as a special vesture. It is thus that 
we confront the question of the separate stature of liturgical dress. Did 
the early Christians have a special dress appropriate to worship, which 
was different from ordinary garb? The answer to this question will il¬ 
luminate our inquiry into the issue of which centuries provided the pro¬ 
totype for the liturgical wear of the Christian Church. 

From the flrst through the fourth centuries, one source asserts, there is 
little substantial evidence that Christians used anything except their 
everyday dress for liturgical worship.'^ Nonetheless, the reports to the 
contrary are numerous enough to bear mentioning, and convincing 
enough for this period to be called a debated one, in which the idea of 
separate liturgical garb must have developed at least enough to account 
for the definite evidence in the fifth century that such separate apparel 
did, indeed, exist. A passage from Saint Jerome’s homily on the book of 
Ezekiel seems to indicate two separate forms of vestments and is used 
repeatedly by scholars to prove that there were distinct litingical 
vestments in the Christian Church before the fifth century: “Porro religio 
divina alterum habitum habet in ministerio, alterum in usu vitaque com- 
muni.”" The weight of this piece of evidence is great. 

The third-century Liturgy of Saint Clement of Alexandria provides 
another example of separate vestments in use in the early Christian 
Church. A rubric enjoins the priest to be “girded in his white vestment.”*^ 
The Greek “Xopnpdv feoGfjxa jieTev6i3(;” suggests to Marriott and 
Macalister simply the use of “white” vestments, Macalister claiming that 
white was, therefore, the color used in primitive Christian worship. 
Supportive of this assumption are the words of Saint Jerome to the effect 
that ordinary dress should not be worn in divine services, but he makes 
no comments here about a liturgical vesture of special cut or fabric. 
However, in his letter to the Pelagian heretics. Saint Jerome seems to 
suggest that clothes used in worship were not only of a special color, but 
of special cut and fabric: 

Adjungis gloriam vestium et omamentorum Deo esse contrariam. 

11 See an excellent presentation of this matter in J. G. Davies, The Early Christian 
Church (New York, 1965), p. 278. 

12 Macalister, Vestments^ p. 21. 

13 PL, 25:437. 

14 Macalister, Vestments, p. 15. 

15 I.e., during the first four Christian centuries. 

16 PL, 25:436. 
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Quae sunt rogo inimicitiae contra Deum si tunicam habuero mundi- 
orem? se episcopus, presbyter et diaconus et reliquus ordo ecclesi- 
asticus in administratione sacriflciorum Candida veste processerint. 

Saint Jerome’s defense of the beauty and ornament of liturgical vesture 
certainly seems to provide an insight into the subject which is difficult to 
dismiss. 

Such, then, are the sources which evidence the use of a special vesture 
by the clergy of the first Christian centuries. Too incautious an observer 
might consider them quite conclusive and imagine the early Christians to 
have set aside white garments for liturgical use. An image such as this, 
unfortunately, is not unequivocally justified by the weight of available' 
evidence. In all of the passages cited, there is no clear indication that the 
garments in question were precisely sacerdotal. Saint Jerome’s letter 
against the Pelagians asks a very hypothetical question, perhaps referring 
to a custom which was novel and very seldom practiced. Ultimately, one 
cannot simply state, from the scholarly standpoint, that the references in 
question are absolute evidence of a special liturgical vesture in the 
primitive Church, since the references might just as easily be interpreted 
as admonitions “to all worshippers ... to wear their Sunday clothes,” 
The passages stand as moot indications, not proof. It is probably true 
that, at the very least, the idea of a special liturgical dress was ger¬ 
minating in the Hrst four hundred Christian years and that, if there was a 
special dress, it was modeled after ordinary dress. A careful observer 
must not go beyond this. 

Whatever the course of thought in the first four hundred years of 
Christian history, by the fifth century, special vestments appropriate to 
the clergy were apparent in liturgical worship. This age of increasing 
evidence for the use of ritual garments might well be called a transitional 
one, wherein most of the counterparts of liturgical vestments in their 
final forms, both Eastern and Western, are found. The first evidence 
apropos of the ritualistic use of vestments is the forty-first canon of the 
Synod of Carthage, ca. 400. Directions are clearly given to the deacon 
that he should wear the alb only “tempore oblationis tantum vel 
lectionis.” Unfortunately, little more is known of circumstances in the 
fifth century (although this reference leaves no doubt that the ritualistic 
use of vestments was a fact of Christian worship in that century). The 
sixth century, however, is replete with references to the ritualistic 
significance of clerical dress. 

The second Synod of Braga (563) clearly indicates that, by the sixth 
century, vestments used in worship distinguished the ecclesiastical status 

17 Ibid., 23:524. 

18 Macalister, Vestments, p. 19. 

19 Labbe, Sacrosancta Concilia ad Regiam Editionem Exacta {Vans, 1863), 2, col. 1203. 
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of the celebrant; 

Item placuit ut quia in aliquantis huius provinciae ecclesiis diacones 
[ 5 /c] absconsis infra tunicam utantur orariis ita ut nihil differre a 
subdiacono videantur de cetero superposito scapulae utantur 
orario.** 

The first Synod of Narbonne decreed that “nec diaconus aut subdiaconus 
certe vel lector antequam missa consummetur alba se praesumat 
exuere.” This latter decree leaves little doubt that separate vestments 
were used in the worship service. A seventh-century rubric book, Ordo 
Romanus 1, gives an excellent account of ceremonials in Rome, clearly 
stating that the Roman bishop was to arrive at the basilica, there to be 
vested with his liturgical attire.^ By far the most protracted commentary 
from the period of transition, however, comes out of the fourth Synod of 
Toledo (633), presided over by Saint Isidore of Seville. The concern of 
the twenty-eighth canon of that Synod is the reinstatement of a clergy 
falsely removed from office. In setting the rules of reinstatement, the 
canon makes valuable comment regarding the use of liturgical vestments 
by the clergy. The canon dictates that the cleric cannot be returned to of¬ 
fice except before a bishop at the altar, where he must receive the insignia 
of his office: 

... (si episcopus] orarium, annulum, et baculum; si presbyter 
orarium et planeta; so diaconus orarium et albam; si subdiaconus 
patenam et calicem; sic et reliqui gradus ea in reparationem sui reci- 
piant quae cum ordinarentm perceperunt.^ 

What has thus far been established is that, in the age of transition, 
clerical dress served a certain ritualistic purpose. Nothing, on the other 
hand, can be found to prove that a certain kind of dress (in terms of 
distinctive cut) was used during this period. One can only infer such. Fm- 
thermore, a drawing of Saint Gregory the Great (bishop of Rome from 
S90-604) with his mother and father (the authenticity of which is argued 
by Marriott^ suggests that no special type of dress did exist. Save for the 
book of the Gospels and the papal pallium, there is nothing to 
distinguish the Bishop from his aristocratic parents.^ There is, of course, 
no incontrovertible evidence that Saint Gregory is vested in garments ap¬ 
propriate to liturgical service. The fact that his pallium is decorated with 
crosses and that he holds a book of Gospels would seem to suggest so, 

20 Ibid., 5 col. 841. 

21 Ibid., col. 1030. 

22 See this account and reference in Josef Andreas, The Mass of the Roman Rite: Its 
Origins and Development y 1 (New York, 1951-1955), pp. 66-74. 

23 Cf. Macalister, Vestments^ pp. 27-28. 

24 Marriott, Vestiarum, p. 48. 

25 See this illustration in W. M. Webb, The Heritage of Dress (London, 1912), p.l40. 
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but this is mere speculation. Our question, then, concerns the date of 
and reasons for the adoption of distinct and separate liturgical garb, 
clearly different from ordinary dress. For an answer to this query, 
we must turn to the development of liturgical vestments in their fmtd 
forms and to a separate treatment of that development in the East and 
West. 

The perhaps suprising honor thrust upon a rather provincial and in- 
signiflcant barbarian of the West—Charlemagne—on that fateful 
Christmas day in 800 marked the beginning of the so-called Carolingian 
Renaissance, when interest was created anew in the antiquities of the Em¬ 
pire (then dead in the declining West). By the time of this renaissance, 
liturgical vestments in the West were no longer in keeping with the styles 
of ordinary dress, and it was quite natural that some scholarly inquiry 
was directed toward understan^ng the origin of those vestments. Initial 
study tended to link the sacerdotal attire with that of the Levitical 
priesthood, but conceded that early Christians must have said the liturgy 
in clothes similar to everyday garb. In the twenty-fourth chapter of “De 
Rebus Ecclesiasticus,” Walfrid Strabo (ca. 840) writes that the number of 
Christian vestments corresponded to that of the Jewish Levitical 
vestments, but that 

Vestes etiam sacerdotales per incrementa ad eum qui nunc habetur 
auctae sunt omatum. Nam primis temporibus communi indumento 
vestiti missas agebant, sicut et hacetenus quidam Orientalium 
facere perhibentur.^ 

Later study, however, essayed to make an unequivocal equation between 
Christian and Jewish liturgical vesture. Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of 
Mainz, was the first Christian writer to propose this thesis in an extended 
manner. In his “De Institutione Clericorum,” written about 850, he con¬ 
tends that the liturgical vestments in use at his time were modelled after 
those of the Mosaic prescriptions and assumes that Christians had inten¬ 
tionally mimicked the Jewish usage in the primitive Church.^^ 

The desire to assume a Jewish prototype for Christian liturgical 
vestments grew widespread as a result of the speculations formulated dur¬ 
ing the initial period of the Carolingian Renaissance. Attempts to make 
the Christian garments correspond to those of the Levitical priests account 
for an increase in the number of Christian vestments between the ninth 
and twelfth centuries. In the ninth century Rabanus Maurus catalogued 
the vestments of the Church as the alb, girdle, sandals, and pallium. In the 
early twelfth century, Ivo of Chartres adds the stockings to the list. Then, 
around 1130, Honorius of Autun adds the subcingulum, rational, 

26/>L, 114:952. 

27 Ibid., 107: 306. 
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mitre, gloves ring, and staff.^ (The rational, now extinct in the West, 
was assumed as a direct imitation, by Latin bishops of the early Middle 
Ages, of the ephod mentioned in Exodus.) While headdress did exist in 
the transitional period, the twelfth-century innovation of the bishop’s 
mitre was undoubtedly an adaptation of the Jewish prototype. The ring 
and staff, mentioned by the Synod of Toledo, were brought, in this later 
time, to the status of vestments. They are absent from the list offered by 
Rabanus Maurus. 

We can conclude that, in the West, the Jewish prototype served to 
transform what had heretofore been dress styled after everyday wear, 
outdated by changes over the years, into separate and sacred vestments. 
Undoubtedly the seed of this conception was already planted in the tran¬ 
sitional period, when the differentiation of clerical rank by dress was 
growing; but it was not until the ninth century that any standardization 
took place, and then according to the Jewish prototype. The many in¬ 
novations and changes in liturgical dress which followed in the Middle 
Ages were purposely made to conform Christian vestments to their Old 
Testament counterparts. 

What, then, was the particular case in the East? First, liturgical dress 
was reserved much earlier as significant of ecclesiastical rank. No doubt, 
as Duchesne^ points out, the Byzantine church-state hegemony makes it 
more likely that the Eastern Church followed the fourth-century imperial 
dictum that all officials wear a sign of office. (Under Justinian, of 
course. Eastern clergymen were just that: officials of imperial rank.) 
This being the case, one can easily account for the threefold development 
of the stole in the Eastern Church, which development has no counter¬ 
part in the West: the omophorion of the bishop; the epitrachelion of the 
priest; and the orarion of the deacon. While this view is repudiated by 
Macalister,^” it is one which commends itself to the best reconstruction of 
the historical facts. An early development is evidenced by the striking 
complexity of Eastern vesture already enumerated by Patriarch Ger- 
manos of Constantinople in the early eighth century. Since there is no ex¬ 
tant evidence to prove that an adoption of the Jewish prototype, such as 
took place in the West in the ninth century, occurred in the East, one is 
forced to assume that the development of liturgical vesture in the East 
was part of a very long and natmal historical process. It was probably 
more influenced in this development by the demands of insignia of im¬ 
perial office than by the kind of artificial imitation provoked by the 
abrupt changes which took place during the Carolingian Renaissance in 
the Latin West. 

28 See Macalister, Vestments, p. 64. His dating is questionable, if only because it is 
speculative. 

29 L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: Its Origins and Evolution, trans. M. L. McClure 
(London, 1903), p. 394. 

30 Macalister, Vestments, p. 50. 
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One incidental historiographical observation should be made in sum¬ 
mary. Having considered the development of liturgical vesture more or 
less through its flnal form (i.e., through the prototypical forms on which 
modern vesture is based), we must consider the problem of the resistance 
to change, at least in the West, that characterizes liturgical vesture up to 
the time of its standardization. In the East, where this standardization 
corresponded to the standardization of worship (one must be struck by 
the fact that Byzantine liturgical worship went through a period, not of 
development, but of standardization as early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury-something unparalleled in the West until the ninth century), one 
can see some sense in this persistence. Moreover, if liturgical vesture in 
the Byzantine Church was influenced by bureaucratic codes and imperial 
style, there is further reason for standardization and resistance to 
change. Just as judicial and official dress tends to remain fixed, resisting 
stylistic changes in general, so Byzantine Church dress must have resisted 
change. 

In the West, resistance to change is very difricult to explain. Since the 
imperial prototype does not seem to have been an important element in 
determining Western ecclesiastical dress, a social resistance to change in 
this realm seems unlikely. (While it is not our intention to investigate the 
matter here, an interesting area of research yet untouched is the possibili¬ 
ty that the development of ecclesiastical vesture in the Carolingian West 
influenced a simultaneous development of the imperial dress necessitated 
by the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire.) In the last analysis, 
there being no reason to doubt that Western Christianity, like most 
religious movements, espoused a manner and style of dress that was con¬ 
servative and modest, one might best, by simple conservatism, account 
for the persistence of classical vesture well into the medieval Western 
Church. 

Our few, foregoing comments should serve to demonstrate that neither 
the antiquarian nor the ritualistic school is an adequate historiographical 
scheme for understanding the historical development of Christian 
liturgical dress. Each school confesses limitations in dealing with that 
development in the West, where to some extent both models are ap¬ 
propriated. And as regards the Christian East, either model will lead the 
casual observer, if not the careful scholar, to an overview which is simply 
inadequate to encompass the unique and complex historical forces of the 
Byzantine Empire. 
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’O6ol Kof rpdnoi npdg xt^v dyi&ctira [TTie Ways and Means of Sanctity}. 
By Constantine Cavarnos. Athens: Orthodox Press Editions, 1980. Pp. 
64. Illustrated. Paper. 

This book was originally presented as a lecture entitled "The Ways of 
Sanctity”on 3 October 1978, at the Orthodox Theological Seminary of 
Saint Tikhon of Zadonsk in South Canaan, Pennsylvania, as part of a 
series on "Called To Be Saints.” It was published in English in May, 
1979, in the Seminary’s yearbook, Tikhonaire (pp. 23-29). The Greek 
version was published in book form by the spiritual daughters of the late 
nun, Euphrosyne, a contributor to the Orthodox Press in Athens, and is 
a fitting memorial to this dedicated woman ascetic. The Greek transla¬ 
tion appeared in serial form from the 31st of August to the Sth of Oc¬ 
tober in 1979. It has been enlarged by the addition of a prologue, 
epilogue, improvements in the main text, tables of proper names and 
subjects, a table of contents, listings of the publications of The Orthodox 
Press (including those of Dr. Cavarnos himself), and numerous 
hagiographical illustrations. 

The Ways and Means of Sanctity is a compact, extremely well 
documented, and well written handbook on sainthood: how to recognize 
it, and how to achieve it! In addition to the introduction and epilogue, 
the two main parts of this fine book are devoted to "Ways to Sanctity” 
and "Means for Sanctity.” 

Dr. Cavarnos traces the idea of the saint back to the Old and New 
Testaments with special emphasis on Leviticus 11.44, “Ye shall be sanc¬ 
tified and ye shall be holy, because I, the Lord your God, am holy”; 
(also, Leviticus 19.2 and 20.7) and Matthew 3.48, "Be ye perfect, even as 
yotn Father who is in heaven is perfect” (“perfect” =“holy”). In the Or¬ 
thodox tradition "a saint is a person who has become a partaker of divine 
grace and is inspired and guided by the Holy Spirit. Such a person is free 
from every vice and a possessor of all the virtues” (p. 10). In Dr. Cavar¬ 
nos’ words, "The partaking of the grace of the Holy Spirit, union with 
the divine energies, sanctification, is called theosis, ‘deification’ or 
‘divinization.’ He who attains theosis becomes united with God, and, 
thereby, participates in God’s perfection and blessedness” (p. 11). This is 
the goal of all humanity, not simply of the Orthodox saint. The saint is 
described in patristic writings as possessing faith, patience, humility and 
spiritual love. Dr. Cavarnos analyzes each one of these virtues with par¬ 
ticular reference to the Church Fathers. 

Throughout his study Dr. Cavarnos utilizes patristic sources, including 
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the five (Saint Peter Damascene) or six (Saint Nikodemos the Hagiorite) 
categories of kinds of saints such as apostles, martyrs, prophets, hier¬ 
archs, and ascetic saints {hosioi), plus the righteous (dikaioi). Though the 
categories, teacher and confessor, are possible, they are generally sub¬ 
sumed under one of the six categories listed. Each of the categories 
represents a way of becoming a saint. A^Arests—spiritual endeavor or 
training—is necessary. Askesis involves bodily and mental practices. Dr. 
Cavamos discusses fasting, vigils, standing, prostration, and silence in 
connection with bodUy practices; and repentance, concentration, medita¬ 
tion, inner attention, and prayer in connection with mental practices. 
Using the Greek Church Fathers to support his assertions. Professor 
Cavarnos points out that man cannot attain perfect purity without the 
help of divine grace. It is through divine grace that a radical purification 
of the inner man is effected. Dr. Cavamos quotes Saint ^aphim of 
Sarov to stress the particular role of prayer: 

Of course, every good work done for the sake of Christ gives us the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, but prayer provides it most of all, for 
prayer is, as it were, always at hand as an instrument for the acquisi¬ 
tion of the grace of the Spirit... and its practice is available to 
everyone” (p. 44-45). 

It is prayer that unites man with God. Dr. Cavamos concludes with an 
eloquent quotation from Nikodemos the Hagiorite: 

From union with God is bom the discrimination of truth from 
falsehood; the perception of the hidden mysteries of nature; 
foresight and foreknowledge of things; Divine effulgence; illumi¬ 
nation of the heart; the amazing and ecstatic love of God by all 
the powers of the soul; being caught up to the Lord; the revelation 
of the insoluble mysteries of God. In a word, from this union is 
born the theosis of man, which is longed for by all... and is the final 
end and purpose, God’s foremost and highest goal (p. 45). 

The Ways and Means of Sanctity, though brief and compaa, is a rich 
source for identifying the essence of Orthodox Christian teaching. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 

2 , 

Bread for Life: Reading the Bible, By Theodore Stylianopoulos. 
Brookline, Massachusetts: Department of Religious Education, Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, 1980. Pp. ix + 94. 
Paper, $3.25. 

Orthodoxy: Faith and Life. Volume One: Christ in the Gospels. By 
Bishop Gerasimos Papadopoulos. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 1980. Pp. 164. Hardcover, $9.50; Paper, $4.95. 
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EVA CATAFYGIOTU TOPPING , 

KASSIANE THE NUN AND THE SINFUL WOMAN 


Two women, famous for different reasons, will be discussed here.' 
Kassiane the Nun enjoys high honor in the history of Byzantine hym- 
nography,^ while the Sinful woman, whom the Evangelist Luke intro¬ 
duced into Christian literature, is associated with shame. The Sinful 
Woman is the subject of the Byzantine nun’s most celebrated hymn, and, 
as a result, the bad name or notoriety of the subject has rubbed off on 
the hynmographer. An old tradition, unfortunately still widely accepted 
today, identifies Kassiane the Nun as a fallen woman. Sexist prejudice is 
the likely source of this unfounded identification. It is my intent here to 
clarify and to end this misunderstanding. 

Kassiane the Nun is Byzantium’s most famous woman hynmographer. 
Her literary fame rests on her sticheron or troparion, formally known by 
its first line: KCpia, fj tv noXKaV; Apapriau; (Lord, she who had fallen in 
many sins). In the manuscripts medieval scribes entitled it: El^ r^v Ildp- 
vtfv {To the Harlot). To many generations of Greek Orthodox it is 
familiarly known as Td Tpon&piov Ti}g Kaaatav^q {The Troparion of 
Kassiane). Admired, popular and beloved, this hymn is universally 
acknowledged to be a masterpiece of religious poetry.^ Published in 
many anthologies of Greek verse, it was rendered into demotic Greek by 
Kostis Palamas (1859-1943) and later set to music by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. 

Originally composed for the Orthros of Holy Wednesday, Kassiane’s 
troparion is now sung on the evening of Holy Tuesday.'* The text is in¬ 
cluded in the Triodion, the service book for the ten weeks preceding 
Easter. Sacred poets from the sixth to the sixteenth centuries contributed 
hundreds of Lenten hymns to this book. These include numerous monks, 
and bishops, two emperors of Byzantium, and a single woman, Kassiane. 
Twenty-nine of these hymnographers are pictured in the frontispiece of a 

1 With slight modifications this paper was given at Hellenic College on 12 November 
1980. 

2 Of the several variants of her name I have chosen Kassiane, the one most widely used 
by Greek Orthodox. 

3 The text with a translation may be found in E. Wellesz. A History of Byzantine Music 
and Hymnography, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1961), pp. 353-54; C.A. Trypanis, The Penguin Book 
of Greek Verse (1971), p. 435. 

4 This service has been translated by Mother Mary and Archimandrite K. Ware, The 
Lenten Triodion (London and Boston, 1978), pp. 535-41. 
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Triodion printed in Venice in 1601.^ 

Kassiane the Nun was, in every respect, a worthy daughter of Byzan¬ 
tium. Bom in the imperial dty sometime before 805, she belonged to an 
aristocratic family. Her father held the high rank of candidatusat the im¬ 
perial court. Kassiane was well educated. She received instruction in both 
sacred and profane learning, studying not only Scripture but also 
classical Greek authors. Saint Theodore the Studite, the eradite abbot 
and champion of Orthodoxy, praised Kassiane’s learning and literary 
style as exceptional. 

Saint Theodore also praised Kassiane’s character and piety. When still 
a young woman, she defied imperial edicts forbidding the veneration of 
icons. She endured persecution, and for her deHance was beaten with the 
lash. Undaunted, however, the devout young woman continued opmly 
to resist the emperor’s policies by visiting imprisoned Orthodox monks, 
comforting Orthodox exiles and by writing letters and sending gifts to 
them. This crisis of the Church tested and proved Kassiane’s faith and 
zeal. 

Kassiane’s loyalty to Orthodoxy was not uncommon, for she belonged 
to a large company of women who defended the traditions and teachings 
of the Church during a turbulent period of religious crisis which lasted 
nearly a century and a half (729-843). At that time laywomen and nuns 
emerged from the safe seclusion of the home and convent to risk their 
lives in defense of Orthodoxy. In Constantinople within the shadow of 
the imperial palace they participated in demonstrations against 
iconoclastic edicts. Some of them were not only persecuted, but were also 
martyred for their Orthodox faith. One of the first martyrs of 
iconoclasm was a mm named Theodosia who led a group of nuns in an 
attempt to prevent the desecration of an icon of Christ at the Chalke 
Gate in 729. Theodosia knocked down the ladder and caused the death of 
the soldier trying to remove the icon. Martyred for her resistance, 
Theodosia soon became the center of a popular cult in Constantinople.* 
Her heroic example provided Orthodox women with a model for ac¬ 
tivism. 

Nor had Saint Theodosia of Constantinople died in vain. Modem 
historians credit the triumph of Orthodoxy to an alliance of monks and 
women.^ These women of iconophile sympathies came from all sections 
of Byzantine society. Two imperial Orthodox women played decisive 
roles in the struggle against iconoclasm.' Proudly claiming the title of 

5 Reproduced in Acta Sanctorum, lunii II (Paris and Rome, 1867), p. xx. 

6 Commemorated on May 29, her life was written by Constantine Acropolites, PG 
140:893-935. 

7 C. Mango, ‘‘Historical Introduction** in Iconoclasm, ed. A. Bryer and J. Herrin (Birm¬ 
ingham, 1977), p.4. 

8 For the careers of Eirene and Theodora see C. Diehl, Byzantine Empresses (London, 
1964), pp. 65-113. 
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Basileus, Athenian-born Eirene (797-802) reestablished Orthodoxy in 
787. Five decades later, in 843, anotha empress, “the Messed Theo¬ 
dora,” engineered the final victory, which is annually commemorated 
on the Sunday of Orthodoxy.’ In addition to the imperial women, 
countless other women of Byzantium proved themselves loyal to the 
faith of their mothers and father. 

Early in life the learned and devout Kassiane had resolved to become a 
nun. Her religious vocation, however, could not be fulfilled until after 
843. At that time she built a convent in the western part of the Queen Ci¬ 
ty, near the old Constantinian walls, and was tonsured a nun. Until ho- 
death sometime in the second half of the ninth century, Kassiane lived in 
the cloister bearing her name. 

The foundress of the cloister was its strict and energetic abbess. Within 
the walled peace of the convent Kassiane supervised the nuns and com¬ 
posed sacred and secular poetry. Her writings have survived in a number 
of manusoipts dating from the eleventh to the sixteoith centuries. 

The secular writings project Kassiane’s forceful personality. A series of 
statements, all b^inning with Mio& (I hate), reflects her strong dislikes 
and convictions.'** Mindful that “God is no respecter of persons” (Acts 
10.34), Kassiane opposed discrimination: “I hate the judge who respects 
persons.” Pretense aroused her scorn: “I hate the fool who acts the 
philosopher.” She had contempt for all sham: “I hate the rich man who 
laments his poverty.” Above siU, Kassiane condemned lack of commit¬ 
ment and courage: “I hate silence when it is time to speak.” 

Kassiane’s sacred poetry bears the stamp of the true poet and believer. 
She not only wrote hymns, but also composed musical settings for them. 
A gifted composer, Kassiane earned the title “Melodos.” The nuns in her 
own convent were the first to sing Kassiane’s hymns. These included 
longer compositions known as kanons, as well as the shorter troparia. 

Twenty-three of Kassiane’s hymns for various holy festivals and saints 
days have beoi admitted into the liturgical books of the Eastern Or¬ 
thodox Church. Besides the famous troparion for Holy Wednesday, 
these include a kanon for the dead; hymns for Holy Saturday, 
. Christmas, Hypapante, the Synaxis and Nativity of Saint John Pro- 
dromos; and hymns in honor of the martyrs, Eustratios and Auxentios 
and the apostles, Peter and Paul. Thirty-seven other hymns in the service 
books are attributed to Kassiane the Nun, a few of which may be gen¬ 
uine." 

Through these hymns Kassiane gained unique honor and distinction. 
She is the only woman represented in the vast corpus of hymns sung by 

9 The feast days of Eirene and Theodora fall on August 9 and February 11. 

10 See K. Knunbacher, Kasia (Munchen, 1897), pp. 363*64. 

11 All the hymns are listed and discussed by I. Rochow, Stttdien zu der Person, den 
Werken und dem Nachleben der Dichtenn Kassia (Berlin, 1967), pp. 35*58. 
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the Orthodox Church. The hymns of other known Byzantine women 
hymnographers have been excluded from Orthodoxy’s multi-volume 
treasury of liturgical poetry. Overshadowed by the fame and glory of 
Kassiane, they remain neglected names in catalogues of Byzantine hym¬ 
nographers: Thekla and Theodosia, two hymn-writing contemporaries 
of Kassiane; and Palaiologina, an imperial princess of the flfteenth cen¬ 
tury who wrote hymns in honor of Saint Donetrios.'^ 

Despite the fact that her hymns are sung by the Church, Kassiane, 
unlike many other hymnographers, has not been canonized. The author 
of a masterpiece of liturgical poetry has been denied the saint’s halo 
which encircles the heads of many Byzantine hymnographers, among 
them, Romanos the Melodos, Andrew of Crete, Kosmas of Maiouma, 
John Damascene, and lesser, uninspired hymnodists. 

The hymn-writing mm does, however, possess a legend which, in addi¬ 
tion to the anti-feminine bias of the Church, accounts for the Church’s 
failure to canonize Kassiane. Within a century after her death, the legend 
of Kassiane began to circulate. Already in the tenth century, Byzantine 
chroniclers were narrating the romantic story of the beautiful, learned 
hymnographer who almost became the empress of Byzantium. Transmit¬ 
ted by pen and word of mouth, this Byzantine legend of Kassiane was in-' 
herited by Balkan and Modern Greek folklore and literature. 

The earliest extant account of this legend was written by Symeon the 
Logothete.'^ Wishing to enable her step-son, Theophilos, to find a 
suitable wife, the Empress Euphrosyne arranged a bride show. 

She assembled maidens of incomparable beauty. Among them was 
Kassia, an extraordinarily beautiful maiden. There was also another 
named Theodora. Giving Theophilos a golden apple, Euphrosyne 
told hini to give it to the maiden who pleased him most. Over¬ 
whelmed by Kassia’s beauty. Emperor Theophilos said: ‘From 
woman come evils.’ She replied, though with modesty: ‘But from 
woman spring many blessings.’ Woimded to the heart by these 
words, Theophilos passed her by and gave the golden apple to 
Theodora, who came from Paphlagonia. 

Theodora was crowned empress and then married to Theophilos in the 
palatine chapel of Saint Stephen. “As for Kassia,” the chronicler con¬ 
cludes, “having lost out on an earthly kingdom, she built a convent, was 
shorn a nun, and until her death, led a philosophical life pleasing to 
God.” 

Kassiane’s spirited defense of women cost her an imperial husband and 
the throne of Byzantium. Nevertheless, right was on her side. Theology 

12 See my article Thekla the Nun: In Praise of Woman” in The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 25 (1980) 353-70. 

13 PG 109:685 C-D. The translation is my own. 
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and recent history justified Kassiane’s reply to Theophilos* slur on 
women. The Theotokos had compensated for Eve’s disobedience. Die 
Mother of God had reopened Eden closed by Eve’s transgression. Fur¬ 
thermore, the activist Kassiane had not forgotten the signiflcant role of 
women in the defense of Orthodoxy. For Kassiane to have remained 
silent would have been to bring discredit to herself and to her sex. 

Long before the time of Kassiane, the Sinful Woman had become a 
familiar, almost proverbial, figure in Eastern Christendom. Although an 
old tradition identified her with Mary Magdalene, she had no name. The 
story of the anonymous woman is told only in the Gospel of Saint Luke 
th^ Evangelist who, like Christ, was “the friend of sinners” (Lk 7.34), 
always sympathizing with women, the lost and least. 

Luke 7.36-SO relates the story of the Sinful Woman who anointed 
Christ at the beginning of His public ministry. A Pharisee named Simon 
invited Him to a meal. “When he arrived at the Pharisee’s house and took 
his place at the table, a woman who had a bad name in the town came in. 
She had heard that he was dining with the Pharisee and had brought with 
her an alabaster jar of ointment. She waited behind him at his feet, weep¬ 
ing, and her tears fell on his feet, and she wiped them away with her hair; 
then she covered his feet with kisses and anointed them with the oint¬ 
ment” (Lk 7.36-38).” 

Shocked by the woman’s intrusion, Simon wondered if his guest was 
indeed a prophet. Would a true prophet allow a sinful woman to touch 
him? But C^st reprimanded Simon, and He forgave the penitent 
woman her many sins, saying to her, “Your faith has saved you; go in 
peace” (Lk 7.50). 

With this Lukan story began the Sinful Woman’s long career in Chris¬ 
tian literature. Although Christ had promised a ntnemosynon (Mt 26.13, 
Mk 14.9) to the good woman who anointed Him in Bethany just before 
the Crucifixion, the “memorial” fell instead to the bad woman, the 
hamartolos, “sinner” (Lk 7.37, 39) of the third Gospel. 

Together with the Publican and the Prodigal Son the Sinful Woman 
became a principal paradeigma or “example” of Lenten metanoia or 
“repentance.” Her story was elaborated by theologians, preachm and 
hymnographers, and repeated in the prose and poetry of countless ser¬ 
mons and hymns. Most of these, including Kassiane’s hymn, were enti¬ 
tled: Elq njv ndpvrfv, for it had early been decided that the woman 
whom Luke had simply designated as dtiapT<DX5(; was a harlot. Conse¬ 
quently, the harsh condemnatory word, ndpvr), appears prominently in 
Lenten sermons and hymns. Kassiane’s hymn is a conspicuous exception. 
In the fourth century Saint Ephraim Syros preached a colorful sermon 

14 For the prominence of women in the third Gospel, see C.F. Parvey, "The Theology 
and Leadership of Women in the New Testament,” in Religion and Sexism, ed. R. R. 
Ruether (New York, 1974), pp. 138-42. 

15 Translation from The Jerusalem Bible. 
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on the penitent harlot.'* Two centuries later Saint Romanos the Melodos 
wrote a long hymn on the same interesting theme. 

In the course of centuries the repertory increased without interruption. 
The Orthros of Holy Wednesday includes a number of representative 
hymns on the subject of the Sinful Woman or harlot. Besides Kassiane’s 
troparion it includes a triodion by Saint Kosmas of Maiouma (seventh 
century), a kontakion and oikos, four stichera, several kathismata, and 
four aposticha. None of these possesses either the originality or the 
power of Kassiane’s hymn. In none is the Lenten drama of metanoia 
more strikingly portrayed than in this hymn written by one woman about 
another. 

Tradition and medieval manuscripts both attribute the troparion, 
K6piE, f) £v noXXalq dpapilaiq to Kassiane, the Constantinopolitan, 
hymn-writing nun of the ninth century. It bears the imprint of her poetic 
talent and profound religious faith. This troparion possesses both beauty 
and richness of meaning. One scholar/critic appreciated "The way in 
which dramatic and narrative elements are blended, and the final prayer, 
wherein the need of one sirmo' is absorbed into the cry of a whole suffer¬ 
ing world....'* ” 

The language of the troparion is a mosaic composed of words, 
phrases, and echoes from the Scriptures, especially the Psalter. Imagery 
minted by Kassiane unfolds the psychological inner world of the Sinful 
Woman at a moment of crisis. The hymn is concentrated, intense and 
brief, consisting of a little more than one hundred words. Yet the Byzan¬ 
tine nun-hymnographer portrays in it universal human emotions, the 
fundamental Christian drama of sin and salvation. 

The structure and style of Kassiane’s troparion are influenced by the 
seven Penitential Psalms (6, 31, 37, SO, 101, 129, 142), three of which 
(37, SO, 142) are chanted during the Orthros of Holy Wednesday. Like 
these psalms, the troparion is addressed to God, praises His mercy and 
contains confession and prayer. Kassiane, however, was no mere im¬ 
itator of the Psalmist. Her troparion is more complex in structure, more 
subtle in its psychology and more dynamic in movement. Hers is a new 
song, a distinctly Byzantine Lenten psalm, inspired by the prose of Saint 
Luke. 

Kassiane’s celebrated troparion consists of a single strophe in which 
two different voices are heard. First, the sacred poet herself speaks in a 
brief introduction. Then in the longer dramatic portion we hear the voice 
of the Sinful Woman disclosing the pathos of her life, the change from 

16 Translated in A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers^ Second Series, 13, 
Pt. 2 (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1956), pp. 336-41. 

17 Probably the earliest hymn on the subject. See the text in P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, 
Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica: Cantica Genuina (Oxford, 1%3), pp. 73-80. 

18 H. J. W. Tillyard, “A Musical Study of the Hynms of Cassia,” Byzantinische 
ZeitschriftlB^mX): 433. 
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hamartia (sin) to soteria (salvation). 

Following the pattern of Psalms, this Byzantine psalm begins by in¬ 
voking God with a single word, Kyrie. Ad^essing the Lord, the sacred 
poet presents her hymn to Him. At the same time she summarizes the 
story flrst told by St. Luke, all the while subtly refining and deepening it. 

With a long dignified phrase Kassiane the Nim introduces her subject: 
fi b/ noXXat<; Apaptiau; nepineooOoa yuvij (the woman who had fallen 
into many sins). More delicate and less cruel than the hymnographers 
who insisted on calling the sinner a ndpvii, Kassiane, nevertheless, vividly 
describes the woman’s utter degradation. 

A second phrase, Tijv otjv aioOop^ OeAntxa (recognizing Your 
divinity), further describes an important facet of the sinner’s personality. 
The Sinful Woman is unusually perceptive and intuitive. In contrast to 
Simon who doubted that Jesus was a true prophet, the woman had 
perceived God in His person. Burdened thou^ she was by her multiple 
sins, the social outcast alone had recognized God and responded to His 
presence in Simon’s house. 

A third phrase advances and refines still further Kassiane’s version of 
the traditional story of the Sinful Woman. By means of three words, 
pupoq>6pou AvaXaPoOoa td^iv, the nun elevates the sinner to sanctity. 
By perceiving God and honoring Him, the Sinful Woman joined the holy 
ranks of myrrh-bearers, Christ’s faithful women followers, who carried 
spices to anoint His body in the tomb and were the first to learn that He 
had risen from the dead.'* Thus, in Kassiane’s interpretation of Saint 
Luke’s story, the Sinful Woman becomes a saint and the first myrrho- 
phoros. With her feminine insights and sympathies the Byzantine nun- 
hymnogriy>her enriches an old familiar story. Thanks to Kassiane the 
Nun it acquires new dimensions of spiritual significance. 

After this brief yet suggestive introduction, the second voice enters the 
troparion. From the lips of the Sinful Woman herself we hear her confes¬ 
sion and prayer. In the inspired poetry of the Byzantine nun, the 
speechless woman of Saint Luke unburdens her soul in search for 
redemption. Kassiane translates the sinner’s tears into passionate words. 
Through the device of the dramatic monologue the hymn becomes a 
poem of experience, enabling us to share the Sinful Woman’s progress 
from sin to grace. 

A piercing cry of despair is the Sinful Woman’s first word. CMpai in¬ 
troduces a high pitch of emotion and intensity into the troparion. While 
the tragic pain-filled cry still rings, the sinner begins her confession. As 
all penitential prayers require, it begins with a confession of guilt. With a 
cascade of sharp, dark images she describes her spiritual desolation: 

An vA^ pe ouv^xet For night holds me in its grip 

oloTpoq AKoAAoiaq, the goad of lust, 

^oqxbAqq xe Koi AoAA.qvo<; murky and moonless 

Spox; xfiq Apapxiaq. the love of sin 

19 See Mt 28.1-10. Mk 16.1-10, Lk 24.1-10, Jn 20.1-10. 
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The Sinful Woman admits responsibility for her transgressions, for her 
failure to control her passions. This passionate and unconditional con¬ 
fession is unmatched either in the Triodion or in the Psalter. 

By her confession the Sinful Woman begins to emerge from the 
“moonless night” of her sins. She now pleads for God’s mercy and par¬ 
don. Her tensions and anguish reduced, she speaks more calmly. Her 
three petitions mark the three stages of her Lenten journey of metanoia, 
the “turning around” from darkness to light. 

In the first petition the sinner invokes God, the Lord of nature who 
empties the clouds to fill the seas. To Him the Sinful Woman offers her 
tears, the outward visible sign of repentance. To symbolize the chasm 
which separates the sinful creature from the Creator, Kassiane draws a 
contrast between human tears and the vastness of the clouds and seas. 
Lesser hymnographers contented themselves with stock references to the 
“harlot’s tears.” 

In the second petition the Sinful Woman moves inward from the visi¬ 
ble and physical, to the invisible and spiritual. She asks God to “bend” 
toward her sorrowing heart. Instead of addressing God in terms of 
grandeur, transcendence and power, she appeals to God in terms of His 
humility and compassion, bending heaven to earth when He became 
man. Because Christ reconciled mankind and God, the Creator is no 
longer distant and beyond approach. Christ brought God to the Sinful 
Woman. 

Confession, tears and prayer to a merciful God begin to heal the Sinful 
Woman, to liberate her from her sin-filled past. Looking now to the 
future, she gratefully promises Christ to kiss His feet again and to dry 
them with her hair. Divine love has erased the “moonless night” of guilt 
and sin. 

At this point Kassiane’s Sinful Woman recalls Eve, the first woman 
who sinned. Her allusion to the episode related in Genesis 3.8-11 implies 
a contrast between the Sinful Woman and Eve. After Adam and Eve had 
eaten the forbidden fruit, they fled and hid at the sound of God’s 
footsteps. Eve had raafrom God, the Sinful Woman to Him. Her trust 
had vanquished all fear. 

Far from being a ‘pedantic’ intrusion in Kassiane’s penitential 
troparion. Eve’s appearance is natural, even inevitable.^ Early in the 
Christian era. Eve, not Adam, had been settled upon as the principal first 
sinner. Henceforth in sermons and hymns all women, good and bad 
alike, were destined to be tainted with the guilt of their first mother.^' 
From this taint only the Theotokos was exempt. Therefore, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the story of one sinful woman should suggest that of 
another, in this case the archetypal sinful woman. Eve and the repen- 

20 Pace Tillyard, “A Musical Study of the Hymns of Cassia/* p.432. 

21 I have a study underway of Eve’s image in Byzantine hymnography. 
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tant harlot appear together in many Lenten sermons and hymns, the 
disobedience of the first to be avoided, the metanoia of the second to be 
imitated.^ 

The troparion then concludes with the Sinful Woman’s third petition. 
The final appeal is less formal than the preceding two petitions, its tone 
more direct and intimate. The Sinful Woman now addresses God as her 
personal Redeemer, yuxoo&oTa, pou (Savior of souls, my 

Savior). The final words of Kassiane’s troparion are spoken by the Sinful 
Woman. They shine with confidence and trust in God’s love and 
mercy: 

pti pe Tf|v of|v 5oOXi)v napidii*; 

6 &p£TpT)TOV £x(dv t6 p^a &Xeo<;. 

Do not ignore me, your handmaiden 
for You have mercy that is beyond measure. 

Thus the prayer, which began with a cry of despair and guilt, ends with a 
statonent of faith and hope. The hymn which b^an with an image of a 
lost soul ends with the image of that soul redeemed by God’s infinite lov¬ 
ing mercy. 

In between this beginning and conclusion Kassiane traces the course of 
a Lenten pilgrimage from the murky night of sin to the brightness of 
salvation, the conversion of sinner to saint. To read this troparion with 
understanding is to experience the sinner’s exodus from anguish to peace, 
the passover from death to life. 

Across more than ten centuries Kassiane the Nun communicates her 
serene belief in the transforming grace of Christ’s love. The Sinful 
Woman of her troparion embodies Kassiane’s affirmation of Lenten 
hope and joy. It turns out that her Sinful Woman was a true saint. 

22 For example, Saint Andrew of Crete in the Great Kanon upbraids his soul for im¬ 
itating Eve rather than the pome. 
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(established by Pachomios in 326), the Augustinian, and the Ignatian. 

In the last chapter, the author argues for a new asceticism with new 
practices which may become valuable tools for contemporary Christiani¬ 
ty. 

I do not know what the opinion of other readers might be about the 
presence in the voliune of such an abundance of patristic citations cover¬ 
ing, perhaps, one third of the book’s extent. As for me, 1 find that their 
use enlivens their authors and makes this excellent and fascinating book 
more lively. 


Panagiotes Chrestou 
Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies 


La vie religieuse a Byzance. By Jean Gouillard. London: Variorum 
Reprints, 1981, Pp. 364. 

This volume of 364 pages includes sixteen studies published in a 
munber of journals over a period of forty years, 1939-1978. They are all 
products of erudition and serious research. Gouillard has paid particular 
attention to the religious life in the Byzantine world, to its theological, as 
well as to its administrative and ceremonial aspects. The author has 
devoted a great part of his scholarly work to a Held which has not at¬ 
tracted the interest of many other scholars—that of heresiology. 

Indicative of Gouillard’s interest is the article which has been placed at 
the head of the volume (No. 1); it is a survey of the heretical movements 
in Byzantium from the fourth to the twelfth century. He suggests that an 
investigation of all heresies be made, beginning with the publication of 
unedited anathematisms as its first phase. And, of course, he is quite 
qualified to initiate the pioneer work on the subject. An example of such 
a text is the hitherto unknown tetter of Patriarch Kosmas I (1075-1081) 
against the Bogomiles which he shows to be the basis of the anti- 
Bogomile section of the Bulgarian Synodicon of Tsar Boril (1211). The 
letter is edited here for the first time (15). The following observations 
refer to minor defects, mostly printing errors. The word which is 
rendered by the Bulgarian otmenjat is dno^dXXeoOai instead of tm- 
PdX,X«o0ai (p. 366). The correct reading of the following words is (p. 
366): GeooePel for eeooepfj (1. 7), dv^paOov for dv£pa0ov (17), (&0oOv 
for 60oOv (20), and ndoac; for ndoaq (22). 

As many as eight studies are devoted to the controversy on the icons. 
They vary in character, but usually refer to persons and texts generally of 
minor importance or unknown. So they are doubly welcome. 

In Study 2, the author draws a general picture of the position of 
ascetics and, especially, of the contemplatives toward the use of icons 
through the ages. H. G. Beck had insisted in one of his studies that devo- 
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tion to icons had not played such an important role in Byzantine life as is 
usually believed. Beck limited himself to the discussion of official 
theology and worship. Gouillard, however, extends his examination to 
the field mentioned above. His tendency is to show that the con¬ 
templative monks of Byzantium, following the pattern of Evagrios, pur¬ 
sued theoptia, the individual vision of the divine and, therefore, were 
hostile to anthropomorphism which is inherent to icon veneration. This 
is an interesting and, from one point of view, a persuasive aspect; but it 
does not explain how it happened that the hesychastic movement of the 
fourteenth century gave such a great impulse to the growth of 
iconography and offered to the history of art not only Theophanes the 
Greek, but also the whole of the so-called Cretan school. 

Study 7 is of a similar nature. It examines a fragment of Hypatios of 
Ephesos on the decoration of sanctuaries. This fragment, from the 
writing EbppiKTa ZiixfipaTa, otherwise unknown, shows the aristocratic 
tendencies of Hypatios in his use of ‘we.’ “As far as ‘we* are concerned,” 
he says, “we prescribe that the ineffable philanthropy of God and the ho¬ 
ly strivings of the saints be celebrated in holy letters [i.e., not in icons]; 
but Ve’ allow the simple faithful to use icons for their instruction” (em¬ 
phasis added). The fragment was used in the florilegia of the second 
iconoclastic period. 

Study 4 examines anew the problem of the testimony of Pope Gregory 
II (715-730) about the beginnings of the iconoclastic controversy. The 
two letters of the Pope to Emperor Leo III contain very important and 
unique information on the subject. After careful examination of all the 
textual and historical problems, the author rejects their authenticity and, 
therefore, the value of their testimony. Finally, he edits the text of the 
letters on the basis of the two branches of their manuscript tradition. 
Here, again, I have to point to some errors. We should read: 6i8a- 
oKdLcov (1. 12), !&(; (13), xax^ptov (17), oTdpvov (67), xoiaOxd eloiv 
(104), oxoXeicov (134), dTcaoai al (261), dvxox; (262), xivdq 

(270), alpdxcov ^ap6v (271), xfj jtdvxtov xpioxiavoiv ’EKKXqaiq (281- 
82), (ppovind)xepo<; el oO instead of (ppovipcoxepoi eioi (289), ^Kelvoiq 
(291), A,aX,ouvx(ov (315), fex ooO (323), xpdxqXov; (interrogation, 358), 
I6o0 (367), and xai ai (382). 

In Study 5, the author points out the fact that, in spite of the close rap¬ 
prochement of the churches of Constantinople and Rome during the 
iconoclastic period and the appeals of Theodore Studites, no one men¬ 
tioned Rome in the Synod of 843 when icon veneration was restored. The 
Easterners insisted on the pentarchy of the Patriarchates, while the 
Romans stood on the primacy. 

Two almost unknown personalities of the second iconoclastic period 
are presented in Study 6: Lezix, a Manichean and probably also an 
iconoclast; and Theodore Krithinos, the last of the great iconoclasts. 

There exist testimonies and indications that Patriarch John Gramma- 
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tikos, who was deposed in 843, was an erudite prelate and a contributor 
to the renaissance of Greek letters; but nothing written by his hand had 
been known. The author presents in Study 8 three fragments from one of 
the patriarch’s writings contained in two unedited antirrhetics of an 
unknown author on the icon of Christ. In the antirrhetics the patriarch is 
called John the Lekanomantes. 

In Study 9, the author analyzes an unedited and unknown biography 
of Euthymios of Sardes, who had suffered in the persecution of the se¬ 
cond iconoclastic period, and is the first person to have been mentioned 
in the list of the Synodicon of Orthodoxy. Gouillard’s hypothesis that the 
author of this biography is Patriarch Methodios is quite convincing. In 
the Greek passages cited in the article, we need to read: ouvxeXoOod xiw 
(p. 37,1. 25); Kol 6 oti (p. 39,1. 29 and p. 44,1. 36); feyPhY^posi for ^v 
YPhY^Poei (P- 44,1. 10); pi) 6E5(TTeo0ai for pfj 56 SetxTsoOai (p. 44,1. 
30-31); eipKTalQ (p. 44,1. 34); npoOneSet^apev (p. 45,1. 11). 

According to the author (Study 10), the ecclesiastical art which was 
developed in Byzantium immediately after the end of the iconoclastic 
controversy was inspired and directed by the theological thought of the 
period. So the scenes of the victory of Orthodoxy, painted in the 
miniatures of the famous psalters of Chloudov and of Pantocratoros 61, 
are based on contemporary texts. Biblical figures of the Virgin Mary, 
prophetical visions, and theophanies are inspired by the Synodicon itself. 
The great monumental compositions were based on instructions given of¬ 
ficially, as is shown in such texts as the homilies of Photios and of 
Emperor Leo VI, which constitute real programs of iconography. 
However, much good work had been done in this field even before this 
study was published. 

Two studies refer to the religious convictions of learned men of the 
Byzantine era. No. 3 examines the case of both philosophers of the 
eleventh century . The author finds John Italos a good dialectician, but 
insufficiently informed on patristic literature. Since Italos lacked a 
steady religious criteria, his two professions, the theological and the 
philosophical, inevitably collided. On the contrary, his teacher, Michael 
Psellos, had succeeded in harmonizing his philosophical and religious 
convictions. 

The last study (No. 16) presents a concise picture of the humanistic 
aspects of Nicholas Kabasilas, as they are expressed in books 6 and 7 of 
his work. The Life of Christ. He believes that Kabasilas constructed a 
synthesis of the Christian religious experience with that of classical 
wisdom. This is true, as it is also true that Kabasilas was one of the most 
profound Christian theologians. However, if the author had taken into 
consideration the numerous monographs and studies written on 
Kabasilas in recent times by Greek and Russian writers (Laourdas, 
Angelopoulos, Nellas, Myrna Borodin), he would have given a much bet¬ 
ter account of the subject. 
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Another group of studies refers to heretical or marginal texts. I note 
first Study 11 in which the author presents a radical view. By basing his 
argumentation on some impressive parallels between the propositions 
from the Chapters of Constantinos Chrysomallos, which were con¬ 
demned in the Synod of 1140 as Bogomile, and the homilies of Symeon 
the New Theologian, in addition to other internal evidences, Gouillard 
ascribes the authorship of the homilies of Symeon to the pupils of 
Chrysomallos. These men, after the condemnation of their teacher, took 
some important elements of his teachings and composed these homilies, 
put them under the name of Symeon, and edited them together with well- 
known works of Symeon. Up to now these homilies were thought to have 
been edited by Niketas Stethatos on the basis of some texts and formula¬ 
tions of Symeon. The author’s main argument for his hypothesis is that 
in homily 13, it is said that the Devil has an evil past of 6600 years, which 
brings us to the year 1091, too distant from the year of the death of Sy¬ 
meon, now placed by Westerners in the year 1022. This reviewer places 
the year of Symeon’s death much later, and believes that Niketas 
Stethatos might have lived to 1091. Since not all of the propositions con¬ 
demned by the Synod appear in the homilies, and since many scholars 
date the first manuscript, preserving the homilies of Symeon, earlier than 
the date of the Synod, the best solution might be that the homilies of Sy¬ 
meon suffered slight contamination by some Messalian expressions. 

In Studies 12 and 13, the work of two ascetic writers somewhat 
neglected up to now—Petros Damaskenos of the twelfth century and 
Theognostos of the fourteenth—is evaluated. 

The literary work bearing the name of Theodore of Edessa is charac¬ 
terized by the author as either pseudepigraphical or borrowed (14). 

Panagiotes Chrestou 


Does Chalcedon Divide or Unite? Towards Convergence in Orthodox 
Christology. Edited by Paulos Gregorios, William H. Lazareth, and 
Nikos A. Nissiotis. Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1981. Pp. xii -i- 
156. Paper $7.95. 

The year 1981 marked more than 1500 years since the Synod of 
Chalcedon (451) and the 1600th anniversary of the Synod of Constan¬ 
tinople and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed—both events of enor¬ 
mous significance for Christianity and especially for the Eastern Or¬ 
thodox and Oriental Orthodox Churches. By ‘Eastern,’ it is commonly 
agreed, is meant the one Church which is made up of the four ancient 
Patriarchates of Constantinple, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; the 
modern Patriarchates of Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Bulgaria; and the 
autocephalous churches such as Cyprus and Greece. By ‘Oriental’ is 
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religion. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Lumikre d’Orient, des chritientis d’Asie awe mystires 4vang4lique. By 
Jean Toumiac. In the collection “Mystiques et Religions.” Paris: Dervy 
Livres, 1979. Pp. 158. 

Lumiire d’Orient is a fascinating study of dissident Christian groups 
of the Middle and Far East, speciflcally the Nestorians and Armenian 
Monophysites. Its approach to these Christian communities is imique 
and, strictly speaking, represents neither an historical nor a theological 
treatment. It focuses on what Tourniac refers to as the esoteric and 
mysterious elements of these groups and these elements as they relate to 
the interactions of Nestorian and Monophysites with their non-Christian 
environments, the Crusading Knights, and the synodal debates of the 
fourth through the eighth centuries. Although he does not define his pur¬ 
pose, it appears by the end of the work to be the disclosure of the life of 
these two communities as that life reveals the non-synodal and primitive 
nature of their belief and practices as “esoteric.” It was this esoteric ele¬ 
ment which provided the point of contact between the Monophysites and 
Nestorians, on the one hand, and the Crusading Knights, on the other. 

Both the Armenians and Nestorians played the role of mediator of 
Eastern religious elements to the West through their close social and 
military contacts with the Crusaders, particularly Templars. It is quite 
central for Tourniac’s thesis that the Armenians were “localize 
g^ographiquement dans le territoire du mazd^isme” (p. 18), because it 
was this Syro-mazdean tradition which helped to fashion “une mor- 
phologie mentale ^trang&re au byzantinisme,” and presumably congenial 
to the Latin military orders (p. 27). What strikes Tourniac is the intimacy 
of the confrontation between Christianity of the East and the West at 
this period in the Holy Land. The strong and intimate bond between the 
Armenians and the Templars is symbolized by the presence in the Holy 
Land of Armenian masons and stoneworkers and the noted building pro¬ 
grams of the Templars in the East. Although the presence of Armenian 
builders has already been noted by Charles Diehl in his work on Byzan¬ 
tine art, it is difHcult to conclude that it was the “esoteric” elements of 
two groups of “builders” which encouraged ecclesiastical union (p. 35). 
He speaks of different men, from different cultures, drinking from the 
same “vin de la Connaissance” (p. 48). It is of note here that Toumiac 
does not discuss any of the actual union negotiations which occured be¬ 
tween the Armenian Church(es) and Rome and the chauvinistic process 
whereby a great many Latin liturgical customs were introduced into the 
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Armenian Church as a result. Could union negotiations have been en¬ 
couraged on a basis other than a conunon sense of the "esoteric?” Is not 
the fact that the Crusaders and the Armenians were hostile to both the 
Muslims and the Byzantines sufficient to explain any unionist impulses? 

The key to Tourniac’s work is his application of the term “esoteric” to 
Nestorians and Monophysites belief systems as a means of understanding 
their relationships with the West. One of the frustrating things about the 
book is the author’s failure to define what he means by “esoteric”; the 
connections he makes based on this category are consequently interesting 
but suspicious. He devotes one section to a comparison of esoteridsm 
and exotericism (pp. 103-105), but the reader is still left with no clear no¬ 
tion of the way in which he is using the term. He refers to the use of sym¬ 
bols such as the masonic emblems, and notes, for instance, that Saint 
Gregory the Illuminator is portrayed with a square in hand and is re¬ 
ferred to as “The Illuminator,” both being “esoteric” references. 

What he seems to mean by esotericism does not become clear until the 
second part of the book which is a rather ordinary outline of the synodal 
debates of the fourth through the eighth centuries. Since these two bodies 
rejected most of the seven Ecumenical Synods, their structure and belief 
systems represent a relatively primitive (esoteric? mysterious?) Chris¬ 
tianity which was characterized by non-propositional theology. The 
absence of the separate feast for the Nativity of Christ which was 
celebrated with the Coming of the Magi and the Baptism in the Jordan, is 
significant for Tourniac as a primitive and esoteric remnant which sur¬ 
vived Byzantine ecclesiastical imperialism. It was the synods which 
distorted the early Christian belief by defining and limiting the truth and 
so tending towards an exoteric Christianity. By the end of the book 
Tourniac uses the term esotericism in opposition to propositional for¬ 
mulations. 

He is no doubt correct in the conclusion that all heresies represent a 
disproportionate emphasis on one particular aspect of the truth; once the 
truth is formulated propositionally, those maintaining only one aspect of 
it are, of necessity, excluded from the main body. One must, however, 
question whether this qualifies the dissenters as “esoteric.” Was not 
Monophysite and Nestorian theology defined just as precisely in opposi¬ 
tion to Orthodox synodal declarations? 

The author’s organization of the material could have been improved 
with the simple transfer of the closing section on the synodal debates to 
an earlier part of the work. This would have provided a framework for 
understanding the Monophysites and Nestorians, use of the term 
“esoteric,” and the relationship of the two dissident communities to 
mainstream Christianity. In addition, this reviewer missed any mention 
of the stranger and more isolated case of the Maronites who, confined to 
one section of Lebanon since the seventh century, welcomed the crusader 
armies as “fellow” Catholics at the end of the eleventh century. 
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Finally, this reviewer would have appreciated a sociological treatment 
of the phenomena that Toumiac describes. This sociological aspect could 
have been pursued profitably as an alternative or corrective, but not as a 
contradiction, to the author’s basic thesis. Isolation as a sociological 
phenomenon has a theological corollary in that small and dissident 
Christian communities do not have the corrective of continuing inter¬ 
course with mainstream ecclesiastical life. It is this factor which, for the 
Orthodox theologian, will be seen to be as important in any modem 
union negotiations as is the initial disagreement on the person of Jesus in 
the synodal debates. 

The book would be a valuable asset to any theological library as long 
as it is read for its unique development of the “connections” among the 
Nestorian, Monophysites, crusaders, and the religious systems of the 
Middle and Far East. Tourniac has collected a great deal of fascinating 
information which will make great reading for the specialist in either 
Church history, theology or the occult. The professional scholar will, 
however, be fmstrated by the almost complete lack of footnotes, 
especially for the sources of several extensive in-text quotations. 

John L. Boojamra 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary 


Offenbarung und Uberlieferung: neue Mdglichkeiten eines Dialogs 
zwischen der orthodoxen und der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. By 
Viorel Mehedin’tu. (Forschungen zur systematischen u. okumenischen 
Theologie; Bd. 40) Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1980. 
Pp. 352. Paperbound. 

In Romania an Orthodox-Lutheran dialogue has been in progress for 
thirty years; similar meetings have been held in various other countries 
including the United States, and talks on an international level have now 
begun. This book by a Romanian scholar, “Revelation and Tradition: 
New Possibilities of a Dialogue between the Orthodox and Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church,” is intended to be of service in improving mutual 
understanding, not only in the area inhabited by professional 
theologians, but also in a wider Held. Perhaps one day a courageous and 
competent translator will put it into English (and perhaps Romanian), 
where it will be very useful, although the Orthodox who attempts a first 
passage through the thickets of modern Teutonic theology will be in for 
some surprises. A very different frame of mind is evident here. 

The book is divided into three main parts, the first of which deals with 
Revelation in its various aspects: historical, personal, and continuative. 
With the aid of copious citations from the works of modem German 
theologians, we consider the Jesus of history and the Christ of the 
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The table of contents is as follows: Church Organization (pp. 1-102); 
(2) The Church under Turkish Rule (pp. 103-46); (3) Neomartyrs and 
Crypto-Christians (pp. 147-59); (4) Heretical Teachings and Dogmatic 
Differences (pp. 161-82); (5) Relations with the Other Churches (pp. 
183-223); (6) Monasteries and Monks (pp. 225-55); (7) Moral and Social 
life (pp. 257-78); (8) Education and the Schools (pp. 279-303); Glossary 
of Turkish Terms (pp. 305-08); and Bibliography (pp. 309-11). 

Each document bears a title referring to the content, the date of 
publication, and some other points of interest for each source. In the 
footnotes biblical references are cited. 


Vasil Istravidis 


'H nvEVfiaTiKdrriq rffg ’Op0od<i^ov IlaTeptKffq napad6aea>g eig zifv 
olKOupeviKtfv adzffg iniKoipdxtjza. [The Spirituality of Orthodox 
Patristic Tradition in its Ecumenical Present-Day Reality]. By loannes 
K. Kalogerou. Thessalonike, 1981. Pp. 62. 

This is the panegyric oration delivered by Professor loatmes K. 
Kalogerou, School of Theology, University of Thessalonike, on the occa¬ 
sion of the celebration of the Feast of the Three Hierarchs (Day of Let¬ 
ters), 30 January 1980, in the Aristotelian University of Thessalonike. 

In his address. Professor Kalogerou takes up three subjects: Orthodox 
spirituality. Orthodox patristic tradition, and the ecumenical reality of 
this spirituality today. 

In the section on Orthodox spirituality, the author focuses on three 
saints: John the Evangelist, Gregory the Theologian, and Symeon the 
New Theologian. 

The spiritual life of the Church is seen in its close relationship to the 
patristic tradition, and particularly to the teaching of the three hierarchs: 
Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, and John Chrysostomos. 

Finally, the above two subjects are skillfully related to the present 
ecumenical movement. 

In his study Kalogerou does not fail to include the views of other Or¬ 
thodox theologians, such as those of Metropolitan Chrysostomos of 
Peristerion, V. T. Istavridis, John Karmires, Georges Tsetses, Nicholaos 
Mtsoukas, Spyridon Bilales, Justin Popovitch, Anastasios Pierios and 
Chrestos Yannaras, on the ecumenical movement. 


Vasil Istavridis 


Martyria/Mission: The Witness of the Orthodox Churches Today. 
Edited by Ion Bria. Geneva: The World Council of Churches, 1980. Pp. 
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xi + 255. Paper. 

The Rev. Professor Ion Bria, the editor of this volume, is a Romanian 
Orthodox theologian and Secretary for Orthodox Studies and Relations 
in the Commission on Mission and Evangelism of the World Council of 
Churches. 

According to Emilio Castro, Director of the above Commission, two 
factors have stimulated the Commission to prepare and publish this 
book: Erst, the growing Orthodox participation in the missiological 
discussions of the Commission; and second, the need to have a better 
knowledge of Orthodox life and thought and their relations to the mis¬ 
sion of the Orthodox Churches. 

The first section of this book, whose introduction was written by the 
editor, deals with “Concerns and Challenges of Mission in the Orthodox 
World Today” (pp. 1-71). The various articles have been written by well- 
known Orthodox theologians who have, more or less, an affiliation with 
mission from an Orthodox perspective. Some of the studies have ap¬ 
peared elsewhere. 

The contents include: Metropolitan Chrysostomos Konstantinidis of 
Myra, “New Orthodox Insights in Evangelism” (pp. 12-19); Bishop 
Anastasios Yannoulatos of Androussa, “Discovering the Orthodox Mis¬ 
sionary Ethos” (pp. 20-29); Metropolitan George Khodre of Mount 
Lebanon, “The Church as the Privileged Witness of God” (pp. 30-37); 
Metropolitan Emilianos Timiadis of Sylibria, “The Missionary Dimen¬ 
sion of Monasticism” (pp. 38-44); Dumitru Staniloae, “Witness Through 
‘Holiness’ of Life” (pp. 45-51); Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, “The Participation 
of Women in the Life of the Church” (pp. 52-59); Panayotis Nellas, “The 
Ministry of the Laity” (p. 60-65); and Ion Bria, “The Liturgy after the 
Liturgy” (pp. 66-71). 

The second section, “Witnessing Churches” (pp. 73-217), has the 
following parts: “Introduction” (p. 75-76); “Eastern Orthodox Churches” 
(pp. 77-180); and “Oriental Orthodox Churches” (pp. 181-217). 

In the introduction there is a catalogue of Chalcedonian, non- 
Chalcedonian, and the Diaspora Churches. The rest of the section is 
dedicated to the study of these Churches, with the exception of the Or¬ 
thodox Churches of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and the 
Syrian Church of Antioch. Nevertheless, some articles on the Diaspora 
Churches are related to the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

The authors display a balance between stressing the national and par¬ 
ticular characteristics of each Orthodox Church, and the catholicity and 
ecumenicity of Orthodoxy. 

The third section contains excerpts from the ofEcial reports of recent 
“Orthodox Consultations on Mission” (219-248). 


Vasil Istavridis 
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GEORGE MANTZARIDIS 


MOUNT ATHOS AND TODAY’S SOCIETY 


Eighteen years ago in 1963, the Orthodox world, and along with it all 
of Christendom, celebrated the millenary of the Holy Mountain (Hagion 
Oros), also known as Mount Athos. From very early times the Holy 
Mountain had attracted the interest of exceptional Christian anchorites. 
At the end of the first Christian millenium, in 963, the monastery of the 
Great Lavra was founded there by Saint Athanasios the Athonite, thus 
inaugurating the period during which the Holy Mountain flourished and 
reached its peak. The monasteries of Iviron, Vatopedi, Saint Paul, and 
others were subsequently founded, forming the Athonite “state.” This 
special society justifiably boasts of being the oldest and most long-lived 
democracy in the world. 

The celebration of the millenary gave many people the opportunity to 
take a special interest in the Holy Mountain. The flora and fauna, the 
monastic life, and the spiritual and ascetic tradition of the Holy Moun¬ 
tain were objects of keen interest for Greek and foreign scholars alike. 
Simultaneously, though, the panegyric celebration was taking place amid 
pessimistic outlooks for the future of Hagiorite monasticism. All objec¬ 
tive facts witnessed to the steady decline of this thousand-year-old state. 
The unceasing agedness, the gap which had developed between lay Chris¬ 
tians and the Athonite monks, and the almost absolute lack of young 
men in the Athonite state created the impression that its demise was im¬ 
minent. Of course, this decline was not the first that Athonite 
monasticism had experienced in its age-old history. However, almost 
everyone thought that it was its last. Even many of the monks themselves 
believed that they would not have successors in their monasteries and 
hermitages. For this reason, it had even been said that the millenary 
celebration was simultaneously the funeral service for the monasticism of 
Mount Athos. 

On the other hand, the invaluable treasures of the Holy Mountain 
evoked in certain responsible and irresponsible parties the Uiought that 
perhaps tourism should be developed. However, the prospects of such 
development did not seem very favorable. According to special detaUed 
studies, the estimated cost of developing tourism on the Holy Moimtain 
and of protecting its treasures by security guards, who would eventually 
take the place of the monks, would be much greater than the predicted 
income. 

However, as these things were going on, an odd change was noted in 
the ‘Garden of the Panagia,’ as the monks customarily caU the Holy 
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Mountain. A change which not even the most optimistic, objective 
perspectives could have foreseen, but one which justified the simplistic 
and innocent hope of those Athonite monks, who always said that the 
Theotokos would not allow her garden to be deserted. 

An impromptu statistical study, which we made about the end of the 
first decade after the ‘‘funeral service,” showed the following notable 
sign, which drew our particular attention. While during previous decades 
the statistics showed that the number of monks on the Holy Mountain 
steadily decreased, in 1972 for the first time the statistics showed not a 
decrease, but rather an increase of one unit compared to the previous 
year. Thus, while in 1971 there were 1,145 monks on Moimt Athos, in 
1972 there were 1146. Combining this insignificant, as it well may be, 
numerical increase with the existence of a relatively high number of 
monks 31-40 years of age in the clearly aged population of the Holy 
Mountain, we received the impression that favorable prospects had 
begun to be created for the future of Athonite monastidsm.' 

This impression began to be verified by the further development of 
Athonite monasticism, which we then tried to observe and investigate 
more systematically. Thus, the numerical increase of Athonite monks 
after the liberation of Macedonia from the Turks (1912) is as follows. 

In 1913 the twenty monasteries of the Holy Mountain with their twelve 
sketes and approximately 650 dependences numbered in toto 6,345 
monks from various Orthodox areas (Greece, Russia, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Georgia). Thirty years later, in 1943, the Holy 
Mountain numbered only 2,878 monks; in other words, less than half. 
The number of monks on Mount Athos dropped to 2,160 in 1950, to 
1,893 in 1956, to 1,641 in 1959, to 1,491 in 1%5, and reached the lowest 
of 1,145 in 1971.* 1972 marked the increase in the number of monks by 
one unit, as we mentioned earlier. In 1974 there were 1,200 monks, and 
in 1976 there were 1,206. In 1S178 the number reached 1,217, but in 1980 
this figure declined to 1,191. 

In this way from 1972 to 1978, all in all 381 monks arrived at the Holy 
Mountain. Thus, during this period an average of fifty-four monks a 
year came to the Holy Mountain, that is 5.3Vo. This percentage is 
especially high when one takes into consideration that the birth of new 
people in Greece, to which the arrival of new monks is related, is in the 
range of 1.6Vo. Alongside this, however, there is a corresponding 
decrease in the population of the Athonite monks due to deaths and 
departures. Thus, in the same period (1972-1978) the Holy Mountain on 

1 George Mantzarides, “Statistical Data Concerning the Monks of Mount Athos,” 
^EniarrifioviKtj 'Enexfjpfg rffi; SeoXoyiKilg ExoXifQ too navemarrififov OeaaaXovfKfjg, 17 
(1972) p, 420. 

2 For statistics up to that year see R. Janin, Les £glises Orientates et les Rites Orientaux 
(Paris, 1955), p. 122. N. Mylonakis, Mount Athos and the Slavs (Athens, 1960), pp. 60-64. 
Irenikon 34 (1961) 357-59; 39 (1966) 241-42; 40 (1%7) 232; 42 (1969) 228; 43 (1970) 570; 44 
(1971) 529-30. 
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an average was losing forty-two monks a year. Finally, taking into con¬ 
sideration deaths and departing, the average annual clear increase in the 
number of monks on the Holy Mountain during this period was only 
twelve monks a year, that is, about 1.0^. 

This relatively small annual increase in the total number of monks on 
the Holy Mountain in relation to thdr arrival is due mainly to the high 
number of deaths of its very aged population. This was shown by the 
graphs of the monks’ ages during 1972-74, which we previously pub¬ 
lished.^ It is natural for this high number of deaths to be continued in the 
next ten to twenty years on account of the large number of very aged 
monks. On the other hand, it is also possible that the rate of increase of 
the monastic population will markedly decrease, because after the group 
arrivals, the repopulation of the Holy Mountain is again starting to take 
place basically with individual arrivak. Thus, the decrease in the number 
of monks observed in 1980, which may possibly continue in the near 
future, must be considered natural when we keep in mind the restoration 
of the normal balance in the ages of the monks of the Holy Mountain! 
Finally, it is especially important to note that on the Holy Mountain not 
only the traditionally Orthodox peoples are represented, but other 
peoples of Europe and America with their Orthodox citizens are also 
represented. 

Another fact which is ascertained from this investigation is that the in¬ 
crease in the monasticism of the Holy Mountain does not result from the 
development of all or even most of the monasteries, but from the growth 
of only a few of them. In particular, up to the year 1974 we observed that 
of the twmty sacred monasteries of the Holy Mountain only eight 
showed an increase, while in the remaining twelve a decrease in the 
number of monks was noted. These eight monasteries are: Iviron, 
Chilandariou, Karakallou, Philotheou, Simonos Petras, Gregoriou, and 
Esphigmenou. Of these dght the three—Philotheou, Simonos Petras, 
and Gregoriou—showed an impressive increase, which reached triple the 
number of monks in the case of Simonos Petras. This phenomenon is 
due to the fact that the repopulation of the Holy Mountain during this 
period did not take place in the customary manner of old, that is with the 
arrival of isolated individuals, but with the collective settlement of 
groups or brotherhoods, which were composed of young men who came 
from ‘the world ’m from other monasteries outside of the Holy Moun¬ 
tain. These groups or brotherhoods usually maintained their bonds with 
wider circles of followers, who continue to remain outside of the Holy 
Mountain and who support them with new members. 

During this flourishing period for Holy Mountain monasticism, 
there also appeared a tendency for groups of monks from monastic 
dependencies, which to this day comprise about three-flfths of the 

3 G. Mantzaridis, **New Statistical Data Concerning the Monks of Mount Athos,” Social 
Compass 12 (1975) 102-03. 
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Athonite monks, to transfer to the monasteries. The adverse condition of 
the sacred monasteries affected the few zealous monks who approached 
monasticism, not preferring the monasteries, but rather the isolated her¬ 
mitages in which ascetics with particular spiritual radiance lived. Thus, 
already from the beginning of the decade of the 1960s noteworthy groups 
of monks with special power started to emerge. However, the increase of 
the members of these groups simultaneously means an increase in their 
financial and housing needs, which made it problematic for them to re¬ 
main at the dependency and so created the need for them to find more 
suitable housing. The monasteries which had begun to be deserted by the 
monks offered more suitable housing and their properties also provided 
financial means for the increased needs of the groups. 

Thus the monasteries became poles of attraction for the groups and 
brotherhoods which were both within the Holy Mountain and outside of 
it. Flourishing brotherhoods populated the monasteries which were 
becoming deserted. These new monks assumed the administration of the 
monasteries in which they settled, and created the means not only for 
their own stay but also for the arrival of new members. 

Finally, from the middle of the 1970s the collective transferal of 
monks from more flourishing monasteries to weaker ones can be ob¬ 
served. In these cases the group of monks which enters the weaker 
monstery assiunes the monastery’s administration. The disproportionate 
increase in the monastic population of some monasteries is thus limited, 
and the desertion of other monasteries is avoided. 

The numerical increase in the monks of the Holy Mountain keeps pace 
with the decrease in the average age. This occurs because almost 
everyone who entered monasticism during the most recent period was 
young in age. Of course even the newer graphs of ages of the Athonite 
monks does not affect the generally very aged population. Comparing 
the newer graphs with the older ones, though, we immediately recognized 
the obvious progress of Holy Mountain monasticism even from this 
point of view. 

Finally, the educational level of Holy Monks shows an impressive im¬ 
provement. Thus, in the recent period more and more graduates of in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning have arrived, while the level of education of 
the monks, which already is higher than the level of education of boys in 
Greece, continually improves.* Significantly, we note that while in the 
five years of 1960-1964 among those who entered the Holy Mountain 
there were only three graduates of higher level schools (3Vo); during the 
five years which followed twenty-one graduates of institutions of higher 
education entered. During the period from 1970-1974, twenty-nine 
(lS<7o) more graduates arrived. In the last five years, eighteen of the 
twenty-nine graduates had studied theology while the remaining eleven 
had degrees for various other university studies. 


4. Ibid., pp. 104-05. 
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Moreover, from the viewpoint of the organization of monastic life, the 
Holy Mountain has recently shown notable improvement. The cenobitic 
system for the organization of cohabitation of the monks is generally 
recognized as the genuine system for the organization of the cohabitation 
of monks. This system cultivates the unity of the monks and emphasizes 
their attributes as members of the single body of Christ. The 
idiorhythmic system in which the element of personal property exists is a 
corruption of the cenobitic system. This system which appeared during 
critic^ circumstances of monastidsm’s history left its deep mark on the 
monastidsm of the Holy Mountain. In any case, none of the twenty 
sacred monasteries which exist today on the Holy Mountain remained 
untouched by this idiorhythmic phase for a greater or lesser period of 
time. This phase, however, is not recognized as regular. For this reason, 
the "Constitutional Charter of the Holy Moimtain” forbids cenobitic 
monasteries from becoming idiorhythmic, although it allows the conver¬ 
sion of idiorhythmic monasteries into cenobitic ones.’ The tendency 
which prevails today on the Holy Moimtain is predsely the retiun to the 
cenobitic system. Thus, during the past few years four of the nine 
idiorhythmic monasteries of the Holy Mountain became officially 
cenobitic—Stavronikita in 1968, Philotheou in 1972, Great Lavra and 
Diochiariou in 1980—while two more monasteries are already in the pro¬ 
cess of converting to the cenobitic way of life. 

Generally, the Holy Mountain today with its cenobitic, commun al , 
and heremitic monastidsm synoptically preserves all the basic forms 
which Christian monastidsm has taken during its age-old history. 

In a spedal study projected for the future, once this year’s statistics are 
available, we shall attempt to interpret more systematically the phe¬ 
nomenon of the revival of Holy Mountain monastidsm. However, 
the general overview of the given data already leads us to interesting con¬ 
clusions. First of all, it becomes clear that the young men coming to the 
Holy Mountain during this period do not have flnancial motives, as 
those who came in the past could have had. At that time, whoever was 
poor could there secure housing, food, and general protection which 
was not so easily secured in sodety. Now, however, all the young men 
who come to stay at the Holy Mountain could easily make a career in 
sodety and could secure a much better and more comfortable lifestyle. 
However, although financial motives do not play an important role, 
there are other reasons which explain a young man’s decision to live on 
the Holy Mountain. 

The first reason is the rapid secularization of the life of the faithful in 
the world. We all know that the phenomenon of sec ularizati on in our day 
has taken on huge dimensions. This secularization is not restricted only 
to the areas of moral and community life, but has deeper anthropologiad 


5 Article 85. 
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ectensions, which cause important disturbances in the conscience and 
orientation of man in the world. The person who in the past accepted 
some meaning or goal in his life as self-evident, regardless of whether or 
not he conformed his ethical and social behavior to it, today tends to ac¬ 
cept the lack of any meaning or goal in life. The search for imiversal 
truth which can recapitulate and orientate man is pushed aside. 

Today man occupies himself with many conventional truths, which 
circulate usually in the name of scholarship and which serve his in¬ 
dividual or social needs and desires. These truths, which have no on¬ 
tological character, but only a fimctional one, are restricted within the 
range of secular necessity, and for this reason not only do they not fulfill 
man, but they augment his alienation and his lack of orientation. Thus, 
an alternative to this deadlock created by the secularization of our age is 
offered by the Holy Mountain. Similar reasons had contributed, as we 
know, to the first appearance of Christian monasticism. With the mass 
arrival of the gentiles and the secularization of the life of the faithful in 
the fourth century after the recognition of Christianity as an official 
religion, many faithful took refuge in monasticism. Thus, “the desert 
blossomed like a Uly” in order to offer the fruits of the Spirit, which con¬ 
tinue to be produced to this day on the Holy Mountain. 

That first flight of the faithful from the world was considered by many 
to be a kind of protest against social life. This interpretation, however, is 
probably extreme. The monk does not abandon the world out of reac¬ 
tion, but out of weakness to live the spiritual life he desires in the world. 
As was rightly observed, the monk does not say to the people of the 
world, “Because of the way you’ve become now, I can no longer remain 
with you,” but rather “I’m not strong enough to remain near you and 
near God.” ‘ The monk leaves the conventionality of the world, because 
he seeks the charismatic dimension of Christian life. Flight from the 
world comprises a kind of social suicide, and is realized as a resurrection 
to a new level of life. With the affirmation of the common human fate, 
death, the monk gains a life stronger than death. For this reason, the 
monk’s flight does not mean a negation of social relations with people, 
but a subjection of these relations to vertical communion, that is commu¬ 
nion with God. With this meaning, monasticism comprises a kind of 
“anti-society” which without having the meaning of opposition to secular 
society, creates the presuppositions for, as much as possible, a freer 
development of man as a person and as a social being, unrestricted by 
social and secular unconventionality. The name “abbas,” which means 
“father” and is used for the monk, shows one of his charismatic qualities, 
which also places his social relationships with other people on a new level. 
In this charismatic and unusual ’anti-society’ the aim is not man’s subjec¬ 
tion to any objective system whatsoever, nor is it the improvement of one 
particular area of man’s life; rather, man’s fulfillment as a person “in the 

6 K. Heussi, Der Ursprung des Monchtums (Tubingen, 1936), p. 111. 
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image and likeness of God” is pursued. For this reason monastidsm does 
not deny anything in the human condition, but embraces and completely 
fulfills it. 

A second reason for choosing the monastic life on Mount Athos is the 
crisis which ecclesiastical life has recently experienced. This crisis, of 
course, has deeper roots in the history of Greece. Since the reestablish¬ 
ment of the Greek state, the ecclesiastical life of the Greek people has not 
developed smoothly. This has had important effects on the course of the 
entire nation. A large part of the Church’s work, which had remained un¬ 
done due to poor organization and the clergy’s weakness or indifference, 
began to be undertaken by religious organizations. This created new 
possibilities, but also new problems in ecclesiastical life, as was natural 
considering the general confusion. FinaUy, in the second half of our cen¬ 
tury, the ecclesiastical institutions experienced a particular crisis and 
their value in the area of conununity life was seriously questioned. The 
religious movements experienced an even greater crisis, which resulted in 
their losing their influence on the faithful, and especially on the youth 
who had supported them. One could, of course, also speak of the crisis of 
monastidsm in this period, but monastidsm had already been considered 
expended and unrelated to community life. Even many religious circles 
looked disdainfully upon a young man’s abandonment of the world for 
the sake of devoting himself to the monastic life. For this reason, the 
youth who had particular religious interests were influenced by these 
circles and would not even dare to think of becoming a monk. Besides, 
they had all the possibilities of working for Christ in the world, or so they 
said. Thus, no one dealt with traditional monastidsm or with those who 
lived their lives in monasteries. The Holy Mountain invited only 
museum-piece interest. For this reason its thousand-year celebration 
seemed like the funeral service of its guardians. 

The greatest truth, however, which Christianity preaches is the truth of 
the resurrection of the dead. This truth is often realized where there are 
people who voluntarily accept death. Such people are first and foremost 
the monks. Monks are in a position to conquer the pressures of time and 
the limitations of space and can see mortification as a new life. 

It is characteristic that from the minute a person sets foot on the Holy 
Mountain he feels that time flows there differently. When he becomes 
slightly more acquainted with the life of the monks, this feeling is 
strengthened even more. He percdves that another view of time stretches 
before him which gives a particular tone to the whole of life. The present 
is not pressured by the anxiety for the future, as occurs in our ds^y life, 
but it is transfigmed and becomes a vessel of eternity. The corruption 
which time causes is not faced as an inconquerable misfortune, but 
rather is assodated with the spiritual struggle for time’s eternal fulfill¬ 
ment. 

Something analogous occurs with space as well. The space in which a 
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monk lives—the place which he guards, to recall the characteristic 
monastic expression—is transformed into a greenhouse of paradise. 
Ceaseless prayer and communion with the transcendent God 
unrestrictedly widens space and transforms it into heaven. We lay peo¬ 
ple, who usually have much more comfortable and more elegant spaces 
available to us, quickly become bored and take flight. It is difficult, if 
perhaps not impossible, for us to stay in one place keeping ourself com¬ 
pany. We seek something outside ourselves. Probably we are seeking the 
lost paradise which we do not suspect is hidden inside ourselves. We go 
out in groups, especially on vacations and holidays, in order to enjoy 
ourselves a little, to ease the boredom. This feeling of flight is unknown 
to the monk. The monastery, and particularly the monastery’s chinch, 
the ‘katholikon,’ which is a very small and restricted area, becomes the 
whole world (kath’olou) wherein everything harmoniously concelebrates. 
Thus, the real monk does not feel the need to go away from his 
monastery, and he does not leave, unless serious reasons force him to do 
so. Something similar existed in former times. Today, however, the 
world, and even the Church as well—not as the body of Christ, but as an 
institution which moves within history—is often trapped in space and 
time, and is limited in a one-sided view of life, which hopelessly im¬ 
poverishes man. This poverty now becomes more unbearable and more 
tragic, because it appears within the framework of material abundance 
and comforts which are unequaUed in human history. Thus, the Word of 
God is as relevant for today’s man as it was when it was first addressed to 
the bishop of the church of Laodicea: “For you say, I am rich, I have 
prospered, and I need nothing; not knowing that you are wretched, 
pitiable, poor, blind, and naked. Therefore, I counsel you to buy from 
me gold reflned by fire, that you may be rich, and white garments to 
clothe you and to keep the shame of your nakedness from being seen, 
and salve to anoint your eyes, that you may see.” The fired gold, white 
garments, and salve which God offers and which man so desperately 
needs in our age, never ceased to exist in those who do not boast of 
riches. They never ceased to be purchased by those who paid the price of 
their own lives and who can be blessed precisely because they do not own 
anything and are not pressured by anythi^. The Holy Mountain 
therefore presents a particular attraction to contemporary man, and 
especially to today’s youth, who are disappointed by prosperity and the 
vanity of worldly life and who seek more correct, more genuine orienta¬ 
tions. For this reason. Anally, many young people, who previously took 
refuge in religious oganizations, to^y prefer the Holy Mountain. 

The third reason which affected the revival of Athonite monasticism is 
the presence on the Holy Mountain of certain well-known hmnits with 
special spiritual and ethical radiance. Truly noble persons with the 


7 Rev 3.17-18. 
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greatest possible human freedom and the smallest dependence on human 
considerations and institutions, the monks have always been the van¬ 
guard of Orthodox monasticism. It would, therefore, be odd if today 
there would be a revival of monasticism, without the simultaneous ex¬ 
istence of such spiritual persons. If as in the past such men were 
necessary not only for monasticism, but also for the whole community, 
today they are literally invaluable. 

The characteristic mark of contemporary society is its tendency to 
destroy persons and personal relationships, organizing everything imper¬ 
sonally and bureaucratically. This phenomenon did not leave the Church 
unaffected either. The Church, though, is not a social organization, but 
a theanthropic society with transcendent dimensions. This means that as 
long as a church remains a church it is not restricted within conventional 
social forms, when they depersonalize man, but she creates her own 
forms with which she expresses her charismatic meaning. One such form 
is monasticism. It is not by chance that monasticism flrst appeared in the 
life of the Church during a period in which the Chinch’s organizational 
dimension was intensely strenthened. Precisely then the body of the 
Church, which could not be restricted within the framework of a secular 
state, created a vital new area for her members, the desert. This was 
simultaneously an expression and an assurance of the Church’s 
dynamism. 

We can say the same today, to a much lesser degree of course, of the 
revival of monasticism, which is not limited to the Holy Mountain but 
also has wider dimensions. The more and more intense bureaucratic 
organization of our society, which also affects the Church, exerts 
asphyxiating pressures on the members of the Church. When they are liv¬ 
ing they express their reaction, as does every living organism. This reac¬ 
tion of the church’s members can help or harm the whole body, accord¬ 
ing to its type. The history of the Church, as weU as the contemporary 
Church, offers quite a few examples of both kinds of reactions. 
However, that which interests us here is monasticism. 

Monasticism is not a reaction against the Church, but a reaction within 
the Church itself and for the reckoning of the Church. Monasticism was 
bom and was preserved as an unbreakable part of the life of the Church. 
Particularly in the tradition of Orthodoxy, monasticism basically 
cultivates the inward life of the Church, while the monks, as an Hagiorite 
monk observed, are the Church’s “endocrine glands” who with their in¬ 
visible functions offer the necessary vital juices for the life of the ec¬ 
clesiastical body. The whole tradition of the Orthodox Church witnesses 
to the organic relationship which monasticism has with the society of the 
faithful which live'in tlie world. The spirit of monasticism, even as a 
sacred extreme, is a most essential element for the smooth preservation 
of the life of the Church in the world, especially when the needs of 
historical survival or the opportunities of social presence excessively 
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burden her institutional dimensions and make her objectifications inflex¬ 
ible. 

Of course, monasticism is also not beyond this danger. It too can easi¬ 
ly fall prey to an institutional condition in which the spirit is extinguished 
and grace is forgotten. Monasticism’s distance from the world does 
however, create a relative security. The manner of life also serves as a 
relative guarantee. However, the most perfect security valves for the pro¬ 
tection of monasticism and its revitalization during critical conditions are 
the humble hermits, with their unrestricted and uncompromising 
charismatic life. In any case, from these hermits sprang the organized 
forms of monasticism, the sketes, and the cenobiUc communities. In this 
way, the hermits are the pillars of monasticism, and especially of Or¬ 
thodox monasticism. Their presence gathers and develops the 
charismatic nuclei of the monks while it simultaneously nourishes wider 
circles of faithful who are in the world. 

It is acknowledged that the lack of conununication with the world 
develops in the hermits greater spiritual nearness to all people. The real 
hermit is one who Ets into his heart the whole world. The farther one is 
from his fellow man, the more genuine the spiritual closeness he main¬ 
tains with them. For this reason even the most remote hermits are the 
most mankind-loving fathers. This explains the strong attraction which 
the ascetics of the wilderness have exerted and continue to exert on 
multitudes of faithful. 

The fourth reason, which contributes in a more general way to the 
revival of Hagiorite monasticism, but which simultaneously comes as a 
result of its revival, is the restoration of communication between the lay 
faithful and the monks. This communication was uninterrupted and self- 
evident in the history of Orthodoxy. The cenobitic community of monks 
was the ideal of community life for all the Orthodox faithful. For this 
reason the cenobitic spirit characterized not only the monastic, but also 
the lay life of the Orthodox. The hidden or manifest scorn for 
monasticism which developed in modem Greek society naturally led to 
the intermption of this communication. Consequently, during a period 
of spiritual abatement, monasteries—attempting to defend and cham¬ 
pion themselves—emphasized the negative elements in society and 
stressed their own differentiation. Thus a chasm was created between the 
monks and the laymen, which was previously unknown in Orthodox 
tradition. That phenomenon resulted in depriving the social and ec¬ 
clesiastical life of the Church of the lifegiving breath of the monastic 
spirit. 

For the past few years, though, a timid, but I think essential, dialogue 
has again started. Of course, the negative atmosphere which developed 
over so many years is difflcult to correct. But on the other hand, the har¬ 
monious relationship which existed for so many centuries is not easily 
forgotten either. The Greek Orthodox collective conscience, even in its 
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secularized state, is sealed with memories which can easily return to sight 
and can restore the balance in the face of turmoil and disorder. The Holy 
Mountain, which epitomizes Orthodox monasticism and which to this 
day supports its life on these memories, is the best counselor for om own 
selves and for our society. Moreover, we cannot truly know our society 
nor become conscious of our identity, if we do not become acquainted 
with the Holy Mountain. There our community and our own selves are 
transfigured, despite hiunan weaknesses, which can also exist there. For 
this reason the solution of many of our social problems is to be found on 
the Holy Moimtain. 

This communication with the Holy Mountain becomes even more im¬ 
perative with Greece’s entrance into wider international circles. The 
strengths and capabilities of the Greek people are not to be found in 
material means or in technology, but in its tradition and spiritual 
heritage. With these the Greek nation can maintain its identity in wider 
horizons which are opening up before it. Moreover, these spiritual 
treasures can be Greece’s contribution to the contemporary world, which 
so greatly needs them. The Holy Mountain which symbolizes and incar¬ 
nates these values already sends out messages of life. It assures us of its 
universal character by the people themselves who embrace its life. By the 
perspectives which it offers in its quiet, remote dwellings, it provides 
solutions which would seem impossible according to common thought. 
The new blossoming of monasticism on the Holy Mountain is therefore 
the most important spiritual event which is presently taking place in 
Greece. What the future has in store, we naturally cannot foresee. What 
we can say, though, is that the threatened disappearance of the 
monasticism of the Holy Mountain, which just a few years ago seemed so 
immediate, has ceased, at least temporarily, and that its future develop¬ 
ment is expected to be particularly important not only for the religious 
and community life of the Greek Orthodox faithful, but also for Or¬ 
thodoxy as a whole. 


Translated from the Greek by Ioanna Buttlar Oarke 



Table Showing the Population of the Monasteries of Mount Athos 



1959 

1%5 

1%8 

1971 

1972 

1974 

1976 

1978 

1980 

Great Lavra 

459 

467 

406 

378 

380 

351 

355 

348 

325 

Vatopedi 

129 

101 

83 

74 

71 

70 

65 

60 

54 

Iviron 

101 

78 

68 

57 

54 

64 

63 

62 

52 

Chilandariou 

63 

59 

55 

54 

57 

61 

64 

69 

43 

Dionisiou 

53 

45 

40 

42 

42 

36 

37 

35 

54 

Koutloumousiou 

107 

81 

68 

57 

61 

.45 

61 

66 

57 

Pantokratoros 

118 

102 

84 

76 

79 

76 

71 

63 

63 

Xiropotamou 

43 

32 

36 

30 

30 

27 

26 

22 

47 

Zographou 

21 

12 

15 

11 

12 

10 

9 

13 

11 

Dochiariou 

29 

19 

16 

16 

14 

14 

13 

11 

32 

Karakallou 

42 

36 

30 

30 

28 

35 

16 

13 

18 

Philotheou 

44 

38 

36 

24 

28 

54 

80 

81 

63 

Simonos Petras 

27 

21 

18 

27 

23 

70 

59 

61 

60 

St. Paul 

115 

122 

111 

96 

95 

98 

91 

87 

81 

Stavronikita 

35 

23 

26 

31 

37 

33 

35 

43 

40 

Xenophontos 

66 

53 

43 

38 

37 

37 

26 

39 

41 

Gregoriou 

53 

39 

34 

30 

22 

38 

40 

57 

63 

Esphigmenou 

46 

31 

25 

33 

38 

48 

49 

41 

35 

Panteleimonos 

61 

33 

27 

24 

22 

18 

29 

30 

30 

Konstamonitou 

29 

26 

17 

17 

16 

15 

17 

16 

22 

Total 

1,641 

1,491 

1,238 

1,145 

1,146 

1,200 

1,206 

1,217 

1,191 
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lOANNES N. KARMIRIS 


NATIONALISM IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The subject of this study, ‘Nationalism in the Orthodox Church,’' has 
its begimiing in the apostolic period, where the first weak manifestations 
of nationalism can be discerned. These first manifestations of national¬ 
ism found their way into Christianity principally through Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, as well as through Gentile Christians representing a wide variety of 
peoples and nations. National concerns emerged in the Church of Christ 
as the result and expression of national spirit, character, and tempera¬ 
ment and sometimes as the political expression of Christian peoples— 
determined in every place by the ethinic, linguistic, political, 
sociological, and specific peculiarities of the respective peoples. During 

1 Related to the topic of nationalism are articles written forty years ago by three pro¬ 
fessors of the Theological School of the University of Athens: Bratsiotes, “KpdToi;, 
*E0vo<;, *EKKXT|oia,” articles in the periodicals 'AvdnXaat<; 49 (1936) 53ff; and 'EKKXrjafa 
14 (1936) 71flf. 97ff, 125ff; Balanos, in EKKkftaia 14 (1936) 73flf, 91ff. 114ff, as in his study 
Flokneia Ka( 'EKKkrfafa (Athens* 1920), and a similar study in the Academy of Athens in 
npoKTiKd 13 (1938) 208ff; Alivizatos, in EKKktjofa 14 (1936) lllflf, and 15 (1937) 83ff, 
98flf, as well as in Proc^ - Verbawc du Premier Congr^ de Thdoiogie Orthodoxe a 
Athknes (1936) (Athens, 1939), pp. 284ff, in EnimrffioviKij Enerripldi xfjQ SeokoytKfjq 
ZxokflQ Adrfvdiv 1936-2937, pp. 68flf, as well as his study 'EKKkffala Ka( Uokneia ii 
ind^ecjQ dpOoddi^ov (Athens, 1936). For further articles see: lezekiel Velanidiotes, 
'EKKktjofa Kol Tlokixeia (Athens, 1906); K. Dyovouniotos, Exioiq EKKkrjalag Kal 
nokirefaq (Athens, 1936); C. Androutsos, 'EKKktjala Kof Uokneia indipecog 
dpSoddilov (Athens, 1920); A. Alivizatos - S. Zankow, “Kirche und Staat,” in Proc^ - 
Verbaux, pp. 370-99; S. Zankow, “Nation, Staat, Welt imd Kirche,” in Orthodoxen 
Osten als theologisches Problem (Sofia, 1937); by the same author, “Kirche und Nation im 
Orthodoxen Osten,” in Die Kirche und das Staatsproblem in der Gegenwart (Genf, 1935), 
pp. 207-13, published by LuppouXiou IlpaKTiKoC XpioTiaviopoO, by whom was published 
Kirche, Staat und Mensch, Russisch - Orthodoxen Studien (1937), J. Oldham (ed.); the 
report of the conference at Oxford, July 1937, on “Church, Community, and State” 
(London, 1937); N. Milasch, T6 iKKkr}aiaaxiK6v Slxaiov xfjq 'OpOoSdiov AvaxokiKifq 
EKKkriolag (Athens, 1906); P. Panayiotakos, 'EKKkrfola xaf Uokneia dvd xo6<; altbvojQ 
(Athens, 1939); P. Poulitsa, Ex^au; EKKkrjolaq koI Uokneia^:, iSlgL ini ^icAoy^C 
inioKdnov (Athens, 1946); E. Peterson, “Das Problem des Nationalismus im alten 
Christentum,” in TheoL Zeitschrift 7 (1951) 81-91; F. Heiler, “Katholizitat und 
Nationalitat,” in Hochkirche 14 (1932) 177flf; A. Demf, Volk und Voider im Gottesreich 
(Augsburg, 1932); E. Shilito, Nationalism, Man*s Other Religion (London, 1932); W. 
Kiinneth and H. Schreiner, (Hrsg.) Die Nation vor Gott (Berlin, 1934); W.A. Visser t’ 
Hooft, The Ecumenical Movement and the Racial Problem (Paris, 1954); K. Bouratidos, 
Ex^<JK 'EKKkr/alag xal Uoknelaq iv 'Ekkddi, vol. 1 (Athens, 1965); C. Yiannaras, “*H 
&7t6<|>aai<; de oecumenismo Kai 6 iOviKiopdf; xi[(; ’OpOoboya^,” Eijvopov 38 (1966) 105flf; 
loannes Karmiris, Evpfiokff elg x6 npdfikripa xfiq axiaeox; Ennkrtaiaq xal Uoknelaq il^ 
indy/ecoq dpBodd^ox) (Athens, 1972). 
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the ancient period we witness eruptions of ecclesiastical nationalism 
among the Christian Greeks, Latins, Arabs, and others; subsequently 
among the Russians,^ the Bulgarians,^ the Romanians,^ and then more 
recently to a greater degree by the Greek, Arab, and other Orthodox 
peoples/ Nationalism, or phyletism, however, was manifested more in¬ 
tensely and for a greater period of time among those who detached 
themselves from the ancient Church, especially the Armenians, Coptics, 
Jacobites, and several other monophysite and dyophysite peoples. Dur¬ 
ing the modem period, certain local churches were characterized as 
‘national,* first in the West, and then afterwards in the East. Also, it was 
during this period that these churches were given the designation 
‘autocephalous.’ In the West, a number of churches which temporarily 
assumed a certain Gallicized or Febronian form were characterized as 
‘national,’ as were various subsequent Protestant chinches and confes¬ 
sions. So, too, in the East a number of Orthodox Churches were in a 
similarly transient fashion influenced by a type of ‘ethnoracism’ which, 
“because of racial traditions and linguistic peculiarities, resulted in the 
rupture and dismemberment of the one, catholic Church of Christ into 
recognizable pieces and sections,” as the Ecumenical Patriarch loakeim 
III wrote in a letter to the Orthodox Churches in 1904.* In addition, it is 
known that the nationalistic sentiments of the Greeks and the Latins 
played a significant role in the eruption and completion of the great ec¬ 
clesiastical schism between Old and New Rome during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. This tendency unfortunately continued afterwards, 
especially during the times of the Crusades, with the Latin states in the 
East, the papal Uniates, etc. 

But here we will limit ourselves only to the Orthodox Church of the 
East, into which was introduced the “spirit of nationalism, both strange 

2 G. Papamichael, *H dvBeXXriyiKri fiovopdodo^ia x&v ^Ptbacav xov le* aiwvoq Kaf 
Afdiifiog 6 rpaiKdq (Athens, 1950), pp. 286ff; N. Moschopoulos, “navoXaPiopdi;,” 
MeydXrj "EXXtfViKtj EyKVKXonaiSeta, vol. 19, p. 548; G. Konidares, *H dpaiq xov 
BovXyapucov axiopaxoc; (Athens. 1971), pp. 40ff. 

3 Archbishop of Athens Chrysanthos, *'T6 Boi)X.YapiK6v axio^ia** (reprinted from 
UoXtxiKri 'EniBeo>primQ 12 (1945)); G. Konidaf^, ibid.; F. Vafeides, EKKXtiaiaoxtKri 
*Iaxop(a (Alexandria, 1928), vol. 3, part 2, pp. 154ff; V.K. Stephanides, EKKXtjaiaaxiKtf 
laxopia (Athens, 1948), pp. 663ff. 

4 Vafeides, p. 194. 

5 ‘‘There is an analogy between the Arab question of the other Orthodox patriarchates 
and the Bulgarian question of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. There appeared in the 
Patriarchate of Antioch from the middle of the nineteenth century an awakening of the 
Arabic speaking Orthodox natives of Syria.... In the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, the ques’ 
tion of the Arabic speaking peoples was precipitated after the Bulgarian schism.... The 
question of the Arabic speaking Orthodox was not absent in the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, but it did not cause great unrest.** See Stephanides, pp. 683-84. 

6 See loannes Karmiris, Td Aoypaxmd Kai avpfioXiKd pvtfpeTa xfji; "OpBoSd^ov 
KaBoXiKtfQ 'EKKXrioiaq (Graz, 1968), 2, p. 1040. 
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and foreign to the Church” during its earliest years, according to this 
same Patriarch, loakeim III.^ Consequently, the Church was compelled 
synodically to condemn this "strange and foreign spirit,” capable of hav¬ 
ing a catastrophic effect on the unity and catholicity of the Orthodox 
Church, and on her indispensable and inseparable attributes, .e>q>ressed 
most perfectly in the Holy Eucharist. In fact, certain local Orthodox 
Churches have unfortunately at times been induced into unadulterated 
nationalism and racism, having temporarily been attached beyond all 
necesaty to their own nations and states. At times they have bewme in¬ 
voluntary instruments of the chauvinistic pursuits of their respective na¬ 
tions, that is, "the servants of worldly goals and political programs,”' 
—in violation of the fundamental, theoretical, and canonical principles 
of Orthodoxy, which reject racial and ethnic discrimination.’ Later on, 
this matter occupied the Orthodox Church much more intensely, par¬ 
ticularly as a result of the excessive nationalism exhibited by the 
Bulgarian Church, as expressed during the past century. Because of this 
reason, a local synod was held in Constantinople in 1872, which "cen¬ 
sured and condemned phyletism ( i.e., excessive nationalism and na¬ 
tional disputes, dissensions, and pursuits) in the Church of Christ as be¬ 
ing opposed to the teaching of the Gospel and to the holy canons.” 
More specifically, this local synod judged the Bulgarian nationalistic 
claims to be directly, opposed to canons 8 and IS of the First Ecumenical 
Synod, 2 of the Second Ecumenical Synod, S of the Fourth, 14 and IS 
of the Synod of the Holy Apostles, as well as others,'” and in general op¬ 
posed to Orthodox ecclesiology. For, according to ecclesiology, each 
bishop is the head of each lo^ church. He together with his flock, 
which is gathered around him, comprises the fullness of the body of 
Christ which becomes more evident in the celebration of the mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist. With this presupposition in mind, the synod 
characterized "phyletism as foreign and hostile vis-k-vis both the 
evangelical teaching and the eternal providence of the Church of 
God.” " Therefore, there can be no doubt that the characterization of a 
specific local Orthodox Church as ‘national,’ on the basis of this type of 
nationalism and racism, is especially opposed to the meaning of the uni¬ 
ty and catholicity of the Church, as well as to her other theoretical and 
canonical principles. Consequently, nationalism and racism have rightly 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 See also P. Bratsiotes’ articles in *Avdn^jai(; 49 (193Q, S3, 57; and 'EKKkfiafa 14 
(1936), 82-83. 

10 G. Ralles and M. Potles, £6vxayfia x&v Oefiov kcU iepatv Kavdvwv (Athens, 1852), 2, 
pp. 133, 145, 169, 229. 

11 D. Kalliphfonos, EKKXriaiaaxiKrj Enidedjpriaiq, 7rEpio6o<; B’ (Constantinople, 
1873), 4, pp. 97-172. loannes Karmiris, 2, pp. 1014-15. 
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been characterized as heretical, and therefore to be absolutely rejected.'^ 
For it is not permitted for the one, catholic, imiversal, and eternal 
Church to be equated with small, local, ‘national’ churches—geographi¬ 
cally limited and excessively influenced by the culture, language, native 
prejudice, and customs of the various peoples and races of the earth, 
serving at times small and temporary political and civil interests which 
are dictated by the nationalism and chauvinism of their own respective 
peoples and states. 

Thus, the Orthodox Church, accepting the catholicity and essential 
unity of the Church—the body of Christ according to internal fabric, 
construction, identity, and continuity with the primitive Apostolic 
Church—rejects both excessive nationalism and racial distinction within 
the local churches of the various nations. Insofar as Christianity is both 
an ecumenical and universal religion, likewise the Christian Church is 
‘catholic,’ that is, at the same time ecumenical and universal, its mission 
applying to all people. The God-man, the leader of Christianity and 
founder of the Church, commanded His disciples and apostles to “go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations” (Mt 28.19), and to “go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to the whole creation” (Mk 16.15). In 
this manner was proclaimed “t^ gospel of the kingdom which will be 
preached throughout the whole world, as a testimony to all nations” (Mt 
24.14) and “in the whole world” (Mt 26.13 and Mk 13.11,14.9), so that 
“the word of truth may be preached to all nations,” and “that repentance 
and forgiveness of sins should be preached in his name to all nations” (Lk 
24.47) to the end, so that “the Gentiles are fellow heirs, members of the 
same body, smd partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus” (Eph 3.Q. 

It can be seen from these scriptural passages that the Church of Christ 
addresses and offers salvation to all nations without national, racial, or 
any other distinction, considering all as equal, and all human beings as 
creatiues and children of God, “who desires all men to be saved” (1 Tim 
2.4): all men, all peoples, races tongues, and nations without dis¬ 
crimination, whom “God first visited, to take out of them a people for 
his name” (Acts 15.14). Because of this fact, without any racial or na¬ 
tional distinction, there were formed under the apostles the first 
established churches, composed of both Jews and Gentiles, in cities such 
as Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesos, Rome, Corinth, etc., from 
which were formed the subsequent Orthodox patriarchates and auto¬ 
cephalous churches. These churches are usually named after the chief 
city or the country of their region, and not after the national origin of the 
faithful who belong to them. The latter, bound together, are subject to 
the canonical bishops of their respective geographically determined 
districts, independent of their national origin, race, or language. Ancient 

12 See also Vladimir Lossky, Kax' e/icdva Ka( KaO' dfioioxriv Seoi)^ trans. M. 
Michaelides (Thessalonike, 1974), pp. 175<76. 
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ecclesiastical practice and history teach this, witnessing to the establish¬ 
ment not of national, but of load, or provincial churches, within flxed, 
determined historical or political geographic boundaries, since “the ec¬ 
clesiastical usually conform to the civil boundaries.” For this reason, at 
the local Orthodox Synod of Constantinople held in 1872, it was stressed 
that the “Church of Greece, of Russia, of Serbia, of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, which are improperly named Greek, Russian, Serbian, etc., 
are autocephalous or semi-independent churches; in their domain they 
are autonomous or semi-independent, having certain, fixed limits, those 
of the civil state...constituted not by reason of nationality, but rather by 
political situation or condition....” Generally speaking, there are no 
elect, or chosen nations and peoples distinct from the others who appear 
to be of lesser significance. The incidental national differences which ex¬ 
ist between nations, which are due not to organic but rather external and 
historical factors, have only a relative significance for universal, Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood, and do not establish an absolute criterion of the racial 
differences of men and peoples. 

Therefore, so-called nationalism, or phyletism, must be judged to be 
condemned as the expression of the nationalistic spirit and character, 
and of the chauvinistic pursuits of the different peoples. Also, according 
to the aforesaid local synod, phyletism is “the formation in a specific 
area of particular, racial churches, all accepting their own kind, and all 
rejecting those not belonging to their nation, governable only by 
shepherds of their own race.” Thus phyletism is unknown to and ir- 
reconcUable with the teaching, tradition, and canonical order of the Or¬ 
thodox Church. As a result, the excessive nationalism of the local 
churches—that is, those churches wrongly characterized as ‘national’—is 
forbidden. Their excessive attachment to the ‘chariot’ of their respective 
nations and states, and their chauvinistic compliance with the political 
pursuits of their respective nations and states are entirely irreconcilable 
with the spirit of the Gospel, given that the Church is ‘one’ and ‘catholic,’ 
and at the same time universal and eternal, not limited by the boundaries 
of time and space. Consequently, nationalism is antithetical to the 

13 See canons 17 of the Fourth Ecumenical Synod, 38 of the Penthekte, in G. Ralles and 
M. Potles, 2, pp. 258, 392. 

14 M. Gedeon, ^Eyypatpa naxpiapxiKd Kaf avvoSiKd nepi xov BovXyapiKov (rfxrjpaxog 
(1852-1873) (Constantinople, 1908), p. 407. 

15 Ibid. p. 405. Today the term racism is usually employed with a political connotation, 
as was defined by the fourth general meeting of the World CouncU of Churches (Upsala, 
1968): **By racism we mean ethnocentric pride in one’s own racial group and preference for 
the distinctive characteristics of that group; belief that these characteristics are fundamen¬ 
tally biological in nature and are thus transmitted to succeding generations; strong negative 
feelings towards other groups who do not share these characteristics, coupled with the 
thrust to discriminate against and exclude the out-group from full participation in the life 
of the communitiy.” Ecumenical Review 26 (1974) 672. 
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Orthodox dogmatic teaching concerning the unity of the Church in her 
internal fabric, construction, and identity. Nationalism severs this unity 
and leads to schism, about which Saint Chrysostom wrote, “neither 
blood nor martyrdom is capable of washing away the sin,” because 
“nothing irritates God more than for the Church to be divided.” And 
finally, phyletism is opposed to the catholicity, ecumenicity, and univer¬ 
sality of the Church of Christ, which extends throughout all the world 
and all time, and whose character and ecumenical mission is super¬ 
national and supertemporal. 

For these reasons the Orthodox Church condenms excessive na¬ 
tionalism, racism, and racial distinction in general, since the Church of 
Christ “is not of this world” (Jn 18.36), but rather is of divine origin, 
nature, and mission. As a result, the Church is neither defined nor essen¬ 
tially influenced by the various nations, peoples, and races of the earth— 
although wrongly identified with certain of these—but rather is catholic 
and universal, with a supemational character, ecumenical, belonging to 
all mankind, in whom “there is neither Jew nor Greek,” barbarian nor 
Scythian,” but rather “all are one in Christ Jesus (Gal 3.28; Col 3.11; Eph 
2.14; and Rom 11.12). The Church is the single, unique, catholic body of 
Christ, which is “not divided,” a spiritual body, whole, indivisible, eter¬ 
nal, governed by Christ himself. The Holy Scriptmes teach the unity of 
mankind. Christ, who “is all, and in all” (Col 3.11), abolished national 
discrimination between peoples. 

The local Orthodox Churches must not forget that “no one can serve 
two masters” (Mt 6.24), and that “we must obey God rather than men” 
(Acts S.29). Consequently, it is not possible to serve God and the tem¬ 
poral ruler, but only and exclusively God. Of course it is to the benefit of 
the churches to “render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s,” but before 
and beyond all it is to their greatest benefit to “render to God the things 
that are God’s” (Mt 22.21), faithfully serving the redemptive will and 
work of God. Thus, on the one hand they must teach the faithful to “be 
subject to the governing authorities” (Rom 13.1), and to make “supplica¬ 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings...for kings and all who 
are in high position” (1 Tim 2.1-2). On the other hand, however, they 
must not become “the servants of men” (1 Cor 3.23) and of the anti¬ 
evangelical and unlawful designs of the rulers of the different nations, 
especially since “the world passes away, and the lust of it” (1 Jn 2.17), 
whereas the Church renuiins throughout eternity, working for the salva¬ 
tion of mankind and the dissemination of the kingdom of God on earth, 
whose beginning and presence is comprised of by the Church herself. The 
now extant kingdom of God comprises the eschatological dimension of 
the Church, that which refers to her essence. 

Thus, without doubt the provincial and nationalistic spirit and the 

16 flpdq 'Eipea(ovq, Homily 11.4, PG 62:85 
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racial discrimination of certain churches wrongly and unacceptably 
characterized as ^national’ is incompatible with the catholicity and unity 
of the Church. Instead, it is necessary for these churches to live by the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the absolute unity and catholicity of the one, 
catholic Church, the body of Christ, and in the mystical communion of 
the fullness of the life in God, taking into account that the Church is 
chiefly life in Christ and a community of both love and unity in 
freedom, whose members are obliged to live in unity, catholicity, and 
brotherly love as members of the one body of Christ. As it has already 
been said, the Orthodox Church always condemned excessive na¬ 
tionalism, as it also disapproved of secularism and, in geno^, every 
clearly secular and politiciil mixing and tendency toward "worldly af¬ 
fairs,” that is, toward "the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them” (Mt 4.8), not succumbing to the Lord’s third temptation as did 
the church of Rome. 

From the above it can be gathered that nationalism, and indeed super¬ 
nationalism, are in general irreconcilable with the essence of the Church, 
and with her spiritual and theanthropic character. More especially na¬ 
tionalism is irreconcilable with the Church’s catholicity, ontological uni¬ 
ty, and lasting communion between the various local Orthodox 
Churches, which are obligated to express their catholicity within the uni¬ 
ty and equality of faith, worship, governing organization, and canonical 
order based on the holy canons, and the apostolic succession of bishops, 
and in the conceptual framework of the Orthodox synodical system, 
"eager to maintain the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, one body 
and one Spirit” (Eph 4.3). 

In saying these things we must in no way underrate the great signif¬ 
icance and mission of the nation and the state, toward whom the Church 
must have a relationship akin to that of the soul toward the body. The 
Church recognizes this. It maintains a positive stance and relationship 
with the state, and pursues as its policy one that guides all people, na¬ 
tions, and states toward God, and unites, transflgures, and transforms 
them all into one "people of God,” since all have similarly been called by 
God to salvaiton, and all are "one in Christ Jesus.” The Church seeks to 
accomplish this while rejecting the nationalistic exclusiveness of any so- 
called superior people. Consequently, the relationship between the 
Church on the one hand, and the national states on the other, must be 
analogous to this process, clearly a process of coexistence, exchange, 
harmonious collaboration, reciprocal aid, interaction, and mutual in¬ 
fluence. This relationship was determined long ago on the basis of the 
overall teaching of the New Testament in general, and more specifically 
on the basis of four of its classical texts, which possess the eternal 

17 Apostolic canons 81 and 83, 3 of the Founh Synod, and others, in G. Ralles and M. 
Potles, 2, pp. 104, 105, 220. 
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authority and r^ulative worth and power of the relationship between 
Church and state. These are: the memorable conunandment of the divine 
foimder of the Church, “render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s” (Mt 22.21). Similar are the words 
of the Apostle Peter, “We must obey God rather than men” (Acts 5.29); 
of Paid, “Let every person be subject to the governing authorities, for 
there is no authority except from God, and those that exist have been in¬ 
stituted by God” (Rom 13.1); and the thirteenth chapter of the 
Apocalypse of the Evangelist John. 

The reciprocal relationship between the Church and the state was 
defined on the basis of the New Testament teaching stated above, 
according to which both are considered to be self-sufficient and in¬ 
dependent principles apart from all others, and as a result must neither 
be anudgamated nor equated; nor should they be completely separated, 
mutually subjugated, or mutually oppressed through the disharmonious 
interference of one into the interna corporis of the other. On the con¬ 
trary, while maintaining their independence and autonomy, it is neces¬ 
sary for them to pursue agreement in all things, to work together har¬ 
moniously, and to help promote each other in mutual respect. Each has 
need of the assistance and reinforcement of the other. The state is in 
need of the spiritual power and aid of the Church, and the Church is in 
need of the material power and aid of the state. The sphere of activity of 
both are not completely separated from each other; indeed, they often¬ 
times coincide. The members of each are the same individuals who make 
up both of these two distinct institutions. Belonging to both, as Chris¬ 
tians they heed the command of the Lord to render “to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” (Mt 22.21). The 
issue is concerned, therefore, with two different and independent 
organizations. The one is theanthropic and autonomous, bas^ upon 
divine, unchangeable, and eternal law. The other is purely human, 
based upon empirical, temporal, and transient law. Indeed, just as the 
state is autonomous and independent, governed by its own constitution, 
so, too, the Church is autonomous and independent, governed by her 
own constitution comprised of the holy canons. Thus both walk 
together as two intergral principles and authorities, freely self-regulated 
according to the internal life and unique constitutional basis of each, 
and not allowing either excessive union, or enslavement of any local 
church to the state. 

In order to understand this better, it is also necessary to take into ac¬ 
count that these two independent and complete institutions are different 
according to the nature, mission, and methodology by which they attain 
their respective goals. Thus, the Church on the one hand is a meta¬ 
physical institution, whose foundation and mission were determined 
once and forever by her divine founder, eternally without change, and 
unto the salvation of mankind; the state on the other hand is a natural. 
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man-made institution, subject to changes according to the free volition 
of those who comprise it, and in pursuit of the internal and external 
peace, and material well-being of its members. Therefore, the goal and 
mission of the Church lies in the area of the metaphysical life of man, 
while that of the state and the race in the area of man’s physical life. Both 
employ means toward attainment of their respective goals which can be 
either similar or different from each other. In this way the circle of activi¬ 
ty and competence of each is different, and consequently, it is possible to 
avoid every confusion, mutual interference, and enslavement between 
the two, since the Church is conflned solely to the ecclesiastical, and the 
state solely to the political, both confined ‘within home boundaries.’ This 
state of affairs must always be enforced in conjunction with the teaching 
of the holy Fathers who accept the idea that “just as political well-being is 
synonymous with the good conduct of political leaders, so too is the ec¬ 
clesiastical situation synon^ous with the good conduct of the Church’s 
shepherds and teachers.”' 

It is to be noted that the perception of the above system of relations 
between Church and state, developed in the Byzantine Empire which ac¬ 
cepted the Christian eschatological perspective of the kingdom of God, is 
considered by many Orthodox to be the best suited for themselves, 
especially because of historical and contemporary exigencies. Yet, while 
with certain peoples the separation of Church and state prevails, as is the 
case with those states which are characterized as either secular, or multi¬ 
religious, or communist, there nevertheless continues a strong alternative 
stance in which Orthodoxy is recongized as a predominant, or official 
religion. This is true of certain Orthodox peoples, like the Greeks and 
others. The former group, however, who insist on separation of Church 
and state, can maintain this relationship on the basis of relative neutrali. 
ty, more or less, of the religious convictions of their citizens, and at the 
same time by guaranteeing freedom of religious consciousness and 
freedom of worship. Unfortunately, these guarantees do not exist in the 
Communist states whose governments officially profess atheism and are 
generally antagonistic toward religion. In these cases, the Orthodox 
Churches each and every time must regulate their relations analagous 
with the kingdoms of this world, in which they And themselves politically 
separated, and yet working independently and freely apart from them for 
the prevalence of the kingdom of God in the world. In regard to the last 
few systems mentioned, it would be better for us to limit ourselves to na¬ 
tions of the free world, those, of course, in which Orthodoxy is the faith 
of the majority of the population, and in which the government is 
favorably ^posed toward the Orthodox faith, as for example is the case 
in Greece. In Greece, by virtue of the new Constitution of 197S, the 

18 John of Damascus, Tlpdq ro6^ dtafidXovTag rdc dyiag elKdvaq, 3.12, PG 
94:1296-97. 
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Orthodox Church is recognized as the predominant or official rdigion, 
and as a result has been granted the fr^om of self-government, based 
upon the holy, apostolic and synodal canons, and holy traditions, as well 
as upon the tracUtional system of reciprocity. This recognition is never¬ 
theless combined with a tendency toward the system of separation of 
Church and state. This separation, however, is not judged to be benefi¬ 
cial by either, taking into accoimt, of course, the close historical and 
spiritual ties which exist between the two^ and which are deeply rooted in 
the soul of the Orthodox Greek people.'* 

In the instance, therefore, of the application of this latter, or similar 
such system, it is evident that the local Orthodox Churches existing in the 
various Orthodox nations and states have a mission to care for the 
religious needs of the faithful, to serve their Orthodox peoples, to walk 
together with them, and in general to practice every possible virtue in 
order to influence them toward righteousness. The churches must do 
this, however, without becoming completely identified or amalgamated 
with the people. They must not become servants, or exploited in¬ 
struments used for the political pursuits of the nations, which oftentimes 
are opposed to the law of the evangelical ethic. They must not become at¬ 
tached to the chariot of the nations, nor be ruled over by excessive na¬ 
tionalism, to the point where the one, indivisible, catholic Church is con¬ 
fused and identified with colonies and countries of the nations. The holy 
work of the churches is thus harmed, and the catholic consciousness of 
the Church weakened. Neither is it allowed, as was said previously, to 
speak about a ‘national’ Orthodox church, as for example of Greece, or 
of Russia, or of Romania, but rather it is proper to speak only of the 
one, united, and indivisible Orthodox Church in Greece, or in Russia, or 
in Romania, far removed from evo^ nationalistic and disruptive 
tendency. 

The Orthodox Church, however, does not reject well-intended, 
healthy national sentiments, which exist and operate within the frame¬ 
work of the unity and catholicity of the Church, and which are defined 
and limited by it. Neither does the Church overlook the value of civiliza¬ 
tion, which the various nations and peoples provide, and within which 
the Church carries out her holy apostleship in accordance with the will 
and command of her divine founder and Irader (Mt 28.19-20), following 
the example of the apostles, and especially that of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles. Hence the Chureh always U^es into account the political 
peculiarities and other ethnic differences of the various peoples, and pro¬ 
claims to each in his own language the mystery of salvation. Thus, it is 

19 See also the specific decisions concerning the relations between Church and state, as 
they are developed out of the spirit and letter of the 3rd article of the new constitution, in 
*EKKXrfG(a 52 (1975), 3(X)-18; A. Basdekis, “Between Partnership and Separation: Rela¬ 
tions between Church and State in Greece under the Constitution of 9 June 1975,” in 
Ecumenical Review 29 (1977) 52-61. 
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possible for every people to freely worship God in their own language, 
and to recognize the special role which each local churdi can play in the 
universal mission of Orthodoxy. Orthodoxy, however, most remain en¬ 
tirely free and independent of the forms, priorities, and spiritual tradi¬ 
tions of the various peoples and states, gradually realizing the kingdom 
of God on earth, until the fullness of time, and the kingdom’s total 
eschatological realization. Similarly, the Orthodox Church recognizes, as 
aforesaid, aU nations as equivalent and equal in honor, and all peoples as 
equal in brotherly affiliation, considering none as higher or as chosen or 
as an elect people of God. 

It is also known that Orthodoxy is readily adapted to the self-recom¬ 
mendation, the way of thinking, and the customs of various peoples, if 
these do not oppose her dogmatic and ethical teaching. The Church 
always cares for and promotes the virtue of a state’s political makeup, 
and at the same time is obliged to maintain whole the unity of faith and 
spirit in Orthodoxy, and to remain unaltered everywhere and in every 
time. Indeed, the adaptive power and capability of Orthodoxy is great 
with respect to the coexistence, sanctification, and uplifting of the na¬ 
tional life-style peculiar to Orthodox peoples in particular, and with 
respect to her redemptive influence on the faithful in general. The faith¬ 
ful are surrounded with love to the point where they consider the Ortho¬ 
dox Church both their mother and their own personal Church. They find 
in her bosom true motherly love and protection, which in fact she has 
always shown toward them, especially during the well-known, critical, 
historical periods of national danger and trial. During these times, the 
Orthodox Church has assumed leadership roles, and has energetically 
participated in the national struggle for the defence, salvation, and 
liberation of her peoples, thus contributing effectively to the restoration 
of the nation." Similarly, in time of peace, the Church has offered great 
services and inestimable counsel to the evolution and development of 
civilization. She has concerned herself with the general progress and 
prosperity of her Orthodox peoples, always walking together with them 
and confronting their problems as problems of ho* own. Thus, penetrat¬ 
ing deeply into their national life, the Church cultivates and sanctifies the 
faithful, always positively, or ratho* maternally disposed toward Ortho¬ 
dox nations and peoples, over whom she has shown herself to be a loving 
guardian,^' and a force both unifying and creative. This force cultivates 
the self-awareness of the faithful, and it develops their talents, 

20 See also K.A. Tsatsos (President of Greece, Academician), 1975-1976 

(Athens, 1977), p. S6: “The nation and Orthodox Church together have marched as strong, 
sisterly powers. Henrically they have fought together, and in mutual solidarity and in¬ 
terdependence, they have been victorious. Many decades of travelling together have en¬ 
dorsed this sure fact.” 

21 See also A. Alivizatos, in ’EKKXtivla 15 (1937) 100, and Aroois - Verbawe du Premier 
Congris de Jbdologie Orthodoxe d AtMnes, pp. 47-48. 
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capabilities, and cultural level. In this way. Orthodoxy has become a 
great regenerative power, religious, and ethical of the (Mhodox peoples 
and nations. It exercises a profound influence upon them, and in addi¬ 
tion, it acts as a great cohesive bond among them, thereby creating com¬ 
mon aspirations, sentiments, and customs which provide unity and har¬ 
mony for the Orthodox nations, which the tower of Babel separated.^ 
Generally speaking, the history of the local Orthodox Churches bears 
witness to the fact that because they have been so closely intertwined with 
the birth, life, and the tradition of Orthodox states and peoples, and 
because th^ have been so closely bound to their national odstenCe, they 
at times have been abusively characterized by some as ‘nationalistic 
churches.’ ^ However, they are not so in the unacceptably chauvinistic 
sense which has already been revealed and censured above. Their ex¬ 
istence in some places became tolerable because of the need to confront 
local ecclesiastical problems and needs, and also for the development of 
special talents in certain specific areas of the Church. This was permissi¬ 
ble only insofar as the intent was not to deviate or fall away from the 
straight path of the catholicity, living tradition, and unity of the Or¬ 
thodox Church, above and beyond national boundaries, ideological op¬ 
positions, and racial, linguistic, and cultural distinctions. 

In summary, we repeat that the local autocephalous Orthodox 
Churches in no way are permitted, under the influence of nationalistic 
spirit, to sever and divide the single, unique body of Christ, which of 
course can never be ‘divided.’ Nor can His Church, as His body, be di¬ 
vided, but instead always remains undivided and indivisible, as it was 
during the Apostolic period, when the local churches, or ‘colonies,’ were 
Jerusalem, ^tioch, Phillippi, Corinth, Rome, and others, who were all 
characterized as, and indeed were, ‘catholic’ churches, united aroimd the 
common table of the Holy Eucharist, and expressing their faith ‘Hn one, 
catholic Church.” We must keep in mind that the essence, catholicity, 
and unity of the Church is realized in liturgical time and space, and that 
it is also in this sphere that the reality of the mystical body of Christ is ex¬ 
pressed. This applies of course to the contemporary autocephalous Or¬ 
thodox churches, (especially on the basis of canon 34 of the Apostolic 
Canons, 17 of the Fourth Eciunenical Synod, and 38 of the Penthekte 
Synod),^ which, in spite of their own administrative independence 
—which is nonetheless subject to the Pan-Orthodox Synod—possess 
dogmatic, liturgical, and canonical unity. They live in unbroken unity, 
communion, and love through their common Orthodox faith, wor¬ 
ship, and episcopal-synodal self-government, and tradition entirely in 

22 nevTtfKomdfHov (Athens: ’ArootoXiki^ AiaKOvia, 19S9), pp. 2Q2ff; Dt 32.8. 

23 See, for example, D. Balanos, “’EKKXTiofa Ka< *E6vo^” in npoKxucA 
•AKoAritilai; 'AOnv&v 13 (1938) 212ff. 

24 G. Ralles and M. Potles, 2, pp. 43, 238, 392. 
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the mystical unity of the one, Orthodox, Catholic Church, and through 
her in the fullness of the grace and life of God, which she received 
through Christ in the Holy Spirit. Consequently, canonical *auto- 
cephalous status’ does not remove or upset the unity of Orthodoxy, or of 
the local churches that comprise Orthodoxy, under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit^ since this unity is not acessively influenced by 
nationalism." 

In conclusion, it is necessary to add that the nationalistic and inap¬ 
propriate autocephalous spirit must not be permitted to be fostered in the 
so-called ‘Orthodox diaspora’ living in certain non-Orthodox countries in 
Europe and America, i.e., the system which has appeared for over the 
last fifty years which allows for tht coexistence of a plurality of Or¬ 
thodox bishops of different nationalities (Greek, Albanian, Syrian, 
Serbian, Russian, etc.), whose jurisdictions parallel each other over the 
same areas. This situation was tolerable only in the beginning for a 
limited, transitional period, but unfortunately has been preserved until 
today. With the disappearance now of the majority of those who insist 
upon this anti-canoni<^ system—a scandal indeed—there is presently an 
imperative need for the Pan-Orthodox Synod now in preparation, to 
proceed to reorganize the ‘Orthodox diaspora,’ thereby restoring the uni¬ 
ty of episcopal jurisdiction according to the holy canons, and at the same 
time preserving the multiplicity of nationalities. Indeed, in 1976, both the 
‘Second Congress of Orthodox Theological Scholars’ and the ‘First Pre- 
Synodal Pan-Orthodox Conference’ occupied themselves with these 
topics—nationalism, autocephaly. Orthodox diaspora—which were 
designated as topics for the upcoming Pan-Orthodox Synod which will 
concern itself with the ‘Orthodox diaspora’ and the “contribution of the 
local Orthodox churches toward the removal of radal discrimination.’’ ^ 

The final conclusion of all that has been discussed is that the narrow 
bond between the local churches and the various nations can in no way 
be permitted to exist at the expense of the metaphysical unity and 
catholicity of the Church, which is directed to all peoples, independent of 
race and nationality, and to all persons of the same Heave^y Father, 
who “desires all men to be saved“ (1 Tim 2.4), for whom the Savior “is 
the expiation for our sins...of the whole world” (1 Jn 2.2), who com¬ 
manded the Apostles to “go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation” (Mk 16.15), “to gather into one the children of God 
who are scattered abroad” (Jn 11.52), and “to unite all things in him” 

25 This applies more or less today to the autocephalous Orthodox Churches. But it is 
necessary to say that their autoceNialy, from the b^imiing of their schism, presented in 
practice strong disadvantages, of which the primary one was that of nationalism. These 
gradually subsided, and some of them have either completely dissappeared or have a 
tendency to dissappear. Also, relative to this, see A. Alivizatos, in Prods • Verbaux du 
Premier Congiis de TMologie Orthodoxe, pp. 42-43. 

26 'EnioKe^K 7, No. 158 (197Q 3. 
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(Eph 1.10), because God “made from one bloodline every nation of men 
to live on all the face of the earth...that they should seek God, in the 
hope that they might feel after him and And him,” as Paul the Apostle 
taught on the Areopagos (Acts 17.26-27). 

Translated from the Greek by Steven P. Zorzos 
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Finally, this reviewer would have appreciated a sociological treatment 
of the phenomena that Toumiac describes. This sociological aspect could 
have been pursued profitably as an alternative or corrective, but not as a 
contradiction, to the author’s basic thesis. Isolation as a sociological 
phenomenon has a theological corollary in that small and dissident 
Christian communities do not have the corrective of continuing inter¬ 
course with mainstream ecclesiastical life. It is this factor which, for the 
Orthodox theologian, will be seen to be as important in any modem 
union negotiations as is the initial disagreement on the person of Jesus in 
the synodal debates. 

The book would be a valuable asset to any theological library as long 
as it is read for its unique development of the “connections” among the 
Nestorian, Monophysites, crusaders, and the religious systems of the 
Middle and Far East. Tourniac has collected a great deal of fascinating 
information which will make great reading for the specialist in either 
Church history, theology or the occult. The professional scholar will, 
however, be fmstrated by the almost complete lack of footnotes, 
especially for the sources of several extensive in-text quotations. 

John L. Boojamra 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary 


Offenbarung und Uberlieferung: neue Mdglichkeiten eines Dialogs 
zwischen der orthodoxen und der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. By 
Viorel Mehedin’tu. (Forschungen zur systematischen u. okumenischen 
Theologie; Bd. 40) Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1980. 
Pp. 352. Paperbound. 

In Romania an Orthodox-Lutheran dialogue has been in progress for 
thirty years; similar meetings have been held in various other countries 
including the United States, and talks on an international level have now 
begun. This book by a Romanian scholar, “Revelation and Tradition: 
New Possibilities of a Dialogue between the Orthodox and Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church,” is intended to be of service in improving mutual 
understanding, not only in the area inhabited by professional 
theologians, but also in a wider Held. Perhaps one day a courageous and 
competent translator will put it into English (and perhaps Romanian), 
where it will be very useful, although the Orthodox who attempts a first 
passage through the thickets of modern Teutonic theology will be in for 
some surprises. A very different frame of mind is evident here. 

The book is divided into three main parts, the first of which deals with 
Revelation in its various aspects: historical, personal, and continuative. 
With the aid of copious citations from the works of modem German 
theologians, we consider the Jesus of history and the Christ of the 
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kerygma. This leads into a discussion of word and sacrament in 
Evangelical theology, and of sacrament and word in Orthodox theology. 
There is a world of difference in emphasis and understanding. To the 
Evangelical it is the authority of the word that validates the sacrament; to 
the Orthodox it is the authority of the Church that validates both sacra¬ 
ment and word. This section ends by contrasting the meaning of Revela¬ 
tion in the personal life of the individual from the point of view of 
Evangelical and Orthodox theology. 

Part Two of the study is devoted to tradition, first as understood in 
Evangelical theology, from Luther, Melanchthon, Chemnitz, and 
Gerhard, down through the modem theologians. The author emphasizes 
the fact that Luther, in challenging the Roman practice of including 
usages and customs in tradition, reverted to the ancient creeds: 
Apostolic, Nicaean, and Athanasian, and to the Church Fathers. They 
were valid, not because the Church gave them authority, but because 
they were supported by Scripture. Modern Evangelical theologians 
recognize the fact that the authority of Scripture cannot stand without 
the support of tradition. After this Erst section devoted to the 
Evangelical view, the author examines the Orthodox view of tradition as 
set forth from the Fathers down to recent times. This wide-ranging study 
quotes a host of authorities on both sides: Barth, Bonhoeffer, Bora- 
kamm, Brunner, Bultmann, Ebeling, and Schlink, as well as stalwarts of 
an earlier age such as v. Harnack and Ritschl; for the Orthodox we meet 
Androutsos, Bratsiotis, Nissiotis and Trempelas, Florovsky, Lossky, and 
Uspensky, and among contemporary scholars Bebis, Constantelos, 
Meyendorff, and Schmemann, and a number of others whose names 
have appeared in the pages of The Greek Orthodox Theological Review. 
The study was done at the Ecumenical Institute in Heidelberg, and the 
author acknowledges his debt to Professor E. Schlink, founder of the In¬ 
stitute who directed the work, and to his Romanian professorial guide. 
Dr. D. Staniloae of Bucharest, whose outstanding work in the field of 
Orthodox theology is well known to scholars. 

Part Three of the book is entitled “Ecumenical Perspectives,” and goes 
back to the exchange of letters between the Tubingen theologians and 
Patriarch Jeremiah II at the time of the sixteenth century reformation as 
a historical background. The Patriarch found out in the comse of the ex¬ 
changes that the mind of the Church, as he understood it, and that of the 
reformers was too far apart to make possible a continuation of the cor¬ 
respondence, and he asked that it be discontinued. The ultimate question 
in all such discussions is “What is the Church?”; and it is therefore 
understandable why ecumenical dialogues take so long to traverse the 
centuries, digressing along different paths. The author is hopeful for the 
future. He foresees that the one-sided emphasis on the Word in 
Evangelical theology will be augmented by fresh attention to the place of 
the Church in the sacramental life of the people. The work ends with a 
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summation of agreements as well as differences which remain to be 
resolved. 

The body of the text is very well printed, with a few slipups (e.g. p. 
117, line 18, ‘Ressurection’ for ‘Resurrection’; and p. 159, line 30: ‘Ho- 
moonsios’ for ‘homoousios’). However, citations in footnotes and in the 
Bibliographical Register are less fortunate; here mispellings abound: p. 
125, n. 65; p. 217, n. 2; p. 218, n. 6; p. 226, s. v. Evdokimov, fifth entry; 
p. 350, s. V. Meyendorff. The age of patient and accurate nineteenth cen¬ 
tury typesetters is a century past, and typographical composition of any 
book with citations in several languages poses problems. However, no 
scholar with sufficient background to be able to read this book with 
understanding will be apt to be misled by these minor but numerous er¬ 
rors and unfortunate flaws in an otherwise good product. 

Stephen H. R. Upson 
Rochester, New York 


For the Health of Body and Soul. By Stanley Harakas. Holy Cross Or¬ 
thodox Press: Brookline, Mass., 1980. Pp. 48. Paperbound, $1.95. 

Father Stanley Harakas, for many years the dean of the Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, and professor of Ethics, has writ¬ 
ten this short study as a “first effort at providing a comprehensive Or¬ 
thodox ethical teaching on bioethical questions” (p. 17). Actually, it is his 
contribution to the newly published Encyclopedia of Bioethics, plus an 
introduction he submits to the Church which, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, will have to determine its usefulness. 

For this reviewer, the book’s usefulness is self-evident and, if nothing 
else, Harakas deserves our thanks for taking us as far as he does. Anyone 
who is acquainted with Father Stanley knows from where he begins, i.e., 
where he is ‘rooted’; he is a man of the Church, raised on her tradition 
and sacraments. But also, he is one who, coming out of this ‘mind,’ is not 
afraid to confront those sticky issues that we Orthodox have all too often 
either ‘generalized’ away, or simply have denied them to be our pro¬ 
blems. 

Do not be mistaken, however. This is no comprehensive view and the 
author reminds us of that. In fact, there is “no comprehensive literature 
from an Orthodox perspective on the subject” (p. 16). Nevertheless, this 
reviewer, upon completing the reading, realized that this is a source 
about which the Orthodox can agree. This miracle in itself still allows for 
the many ‘ifs,’ ‘buts,’ and ‘sometimes,’ which really have more to do with 
the nature of bioethical dilemmae, and not with a particular Orthodox 
perspective. 

The point here is that the place where we can agree is the best starting 
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ORTHODOX ECXXESIOLOGY IN OUTLINE 


The Church and the Churches 

Western Christians often speak of the Orthodox Churches, rather than 
the Orthodox Church. From the Orthodox perspective, the Church is 
one, even though she is manifested in many places. Orthodox ec- 
clesiology operates with a plurality in unity and a unity in plurality. For 
Orthodoxy there is no ‘either/or* between the one and the many. No at¬ 
tempt is made, or should be made, to subordinate the many to the one 
(the Roman Catholic model), nor the one to the many (the Protestant 
model). It is both canonically and theologicaUy correct to speak of the 
Church and the churches, and vice versa. This is impossible for Roman 
Catholic ecclesiology because of the double papal claim for universal 
jurisdiction and infallibility. The same must be said of the Protestant ec- 
clesiologies, which connect the notion of the Church with denomina- 
tionalism, and which make a distinction between the one and the many in 
terms of the invisible and the visible Church. From an Orthodox perspec¬ 
tive, the Church is both catholic and local, invisible and visible, one and 
many. To explain what lies behind this Orthodox eoclesiological unity in 
multiplicity, one has to deal with the Orthodox understanding of the 
nature of the Church. 

The Church of the Triune God 

The nature of the Church is to be understood as the Church of the 
Triune God. The Holy Trinity is the ultimate basis and source of the 
Church’s existence and, as such, the Church is in the image and likeness 
of God. This being in the image and likeness of the blessed Trinity con- 
situtes the mode of the Church’s existence, which, in fact, revekls her 
nature. Being in God, the Church reflects on earth God’s unity in Trinity. 
What is natmal to God is given to the Church by grace. 

The grace of the Trinity is the starting point for understanding the 
nature of the Church, and especially her unity in multiplicity, as the Holy 
Trinity shares one life and one being. The tluree distinct and unique per¬ 
sons are one in life and in nature. Similarly, the Church exhibits a 
parallel multiplicity of persons in unity of life and being. The difference 
between God and the Church is that, in the former, multiplicity in unity 
is the truth, whereas in the latter, this is only a participation in the truth. 
In patristic language the former is o6o(a, while the latter is tieTouoia. 

-185- 
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The unity of the three divine persons in life and being is, therefore, the 
prototype of the unity of the Church’s persons in life and in being. As 
Christ himself says in His prayer for the Church: "even as Thou O Father 
are in me and me in Thee, so they may be one, that the world may believe 
that Thou has sent me.” The mark of unity is coUegiality and love, and 
not subordination. Orthodox Triadology, based on the grace of the 
Trinity, supplies the basic ontological categories for Orthodox ec- 
clesiology. The Church is an eikon of the Holy Trinity, a participation in 
the grace of God. 


The Church of Christ 

How does the Church participate in God’s mystery and grace? How is 
psTOUoia OeoO achieved? How does the Church become an eikon of the 
Holy Trinity? The answer, in its fullest form, is contained in the phrase 
"in and through Christ.” Christ has established the bond between the im¬ 
age of the triune God, and that which is made after the image, namely, 
the Church, mankind. In Christ we have both the elKcbv and the 
kot’ dKdva. Hence, we must say that the Church is the Church of the 
triune God as the Church of Ch^t. The link between the Holy Trinity 
and Christology, that is, between theology and economy, demands a 
similar link in ecclesiology. The Church is in the image of the triune God, 
and participates in the grace of the Trinity inasmuch as she is in Christ 
and partakes of His grace. The unity of persons in life and being cannot 
be achieved apart from this economy of Christ, and we here encounter 
what the New Testament calls the "l^y of Christ.” 

Christ is the head of the Church and she is His body. It is from this 
christological angle that we better understand the multiplicity in unity 
which exists in the Church. This angle of the body of Christ is normally 
connected with the divine Eucharist, because it is in the Eucharist that 
the body is revealed and realized. In the divine Eucharist we have the 
whole Christ, the head, and the body, the Church. But the Eucharist is 
celebrated in many places and among different groups of people. Does 
this then mean that there are many bodies of Christ? This is not the case 
because there is one head, and one eucharistic body (His very body which 
He took up in the Incarnation) into which all the groups of people in the 
different places are incorporated. It is the Lord himself who is 
manifested in many places, as He gives His one body to all, so that in 
partaking of it they may all become one with Him and with one another. 
"In that there is one bread, the many are one body, for we all partake of 
the one bread.” The many places and the many groups of people where 
the eucharistic body of Christ is revealed do not constitute an obstacle to 
its unity. Indeed, to partake of this body in one place is to be united with 
Him who is not bound by place and, therefore, to be mystically (or 
"mysterially,” or "sacramentally”) united with all. This is how Saint 
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Athanasios explains the prayer of our Lord that the apostles may be one. 
"... because I am Thy Word, and I am also in them because of the body, 
and because of Thee the salvation of men is perfected in me, therefore, I 
ask that they also may become one, according to the body that is me and 
according to its perfection, that they, too, may become perfect having 
oneness with it, and having become one in it; that, as if all were carried 
by me, all may be one body and one spirit and may grow up unto a 
perfect man.” And Saint Athanasios concludes: "For we all, partaking of 
the same, become one body, having the one Lord in ourselves.” What is 
given in one specific place is something which also transcends it, because 
of its particular perfection, that is, its being Christ’s risen body. The dif¬ 
ferent eucharistic localities, with the eucharistic president (the bishop), 
the clergy, and the participants (the people) constitute or reveal the whole 
Church. It is a local church, and yet she reveals the catholic mystery of 
the one Church. The one Church of Christ is equally and fully in all these 
localities because of the one, perfect Eucharist, the one Lord and the one 
body. This equality of the presence of the one Christ in the local churches 
is the ground for what is often called "Orthodox eucharistic ecclesiology” 
and its logical implication, the autocephaly of the local diocese. 
Autocephaly goes hand-in-hand with the equality of the local bishops 
and churches, which is rooted in, and springs from, the equal share in the 
fullness of the great eucharistic sacrament. Autocephaly is not 
autonomy. It must be understood in terms of the equality of bishops, 
and the participation of all in the one body of Christ. It is their equality 
in grace which binds them to one another. 

In Orthodox ecclesiology there is no difference in status between the 
bishop of a small place in Cappadocia and the ecumenical patriarch of 
Constantinople. As eucharistic churches established upon the foundation 
of Jesus Christ, they are equal. This order of equality and its corollary, 
communion in the one body of Christ, pertains to the very nature of the 
Church, that is, it constitutes the ecclesiastical ontology. It is this order 
which gives rise to the hierarchical, or ecumenical, order (or order of 
seniority, xd npeo3Gld) which pertains to the historical structure of the 
Church. But there is no antimony between the order of equality and the 
order of seniority in Orthodox ecclesiology. Catholicity (the equality of 
the local churches as participants in the grace of Christ and the Holy 
Trinity) and ecumenicity (the order of seniority among the bishops as 
participants in the mission of the Church to the world in history) are not 
antipodes. From the Orthodox perspective, it is the development of such 
antipodes which have resulted in the historical divisions within Christen¬ 
dom. The Roman Catholic claim of universality and primacy on the one 
hand, and the Protestant claims of individual or local autonomy on the 
other, are, in fact, contradictions between catholicity and ecumenicity, 
since they claim that the integrity of the local churches of God is not 
guaranteed by their participation in the one grace of Christ and the Trini- 
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ty, but by their acceptance of one local church (the Church of Rome) 
and by one local bishop (the pope of Rome) as their absolute head. The 
Protestants, on the other hand, in their attempt to reclaim catholicity on 
the basis of the free grace of God in Christ, have ignored the historical 
order established by the catholic churches, and, as a result, have often 
confused the autocephaly of the local church with autonomy. The 
strength of the Orthodox vis-a-vis the other Christians is their fldelity to 
the mystery of the catholic Church, the body of Christ, as it has been 
established and manifested in history. The Orthodox alone have kept in 
thdr full integrity both the catholic mystery of the Eucharist, and in the 
ecumenical order of seniority among the catholic Churches (td 
Kpeo3^) which springs out of the mystery of the Eucharist. This is why 
they claim to be the one Church of God, founded upon Christ, and keep¬ 
ing the historic canonical order of seniority which constitutes the 
Church’s res^nse to the challenges of history. The Orthodox believe 
that there is always room for development in the Church’s historic 
response to the world, provided that it is consistent with the established 
canonical tradition, but they remain absolutely adamant on the essential 
belief of catholicity and unity. 

The Church of the Trinity and the Church of Christ 

Some theologians speak of Orthodox ecclesiology in terms of two 
models: the triadological and the christological. In fact, there are not two 
models, but one. The Church is both the Church of the Holy Trinity and 
the Church of Christ. It is true that only in Christ is the second person of 
the Holy Trinity incarnate. Yet, the entire fullness of the Godhead dwells 
in the body of the incarnate Son, as in a temple. This is clear from the 
teaching of the New Testament and from the teaching of the Fathers of 
the Church. Christology is inseparable from Triadology. No adequate 
doctrine of the Son can be developed without the Father. At the same 
time, the gift of the incarnate Son to humanity, both His incarnate 
presence and our incorporation into His body, are rmthinkable without 
the Holy Spirit. It is true that Orthodox theologians have made different 
attempts to interpret this interpenetration of the trinitarian and the 
christological dimensions of Orthodox ecclesiology. Some, for instance, 
would see the work of Christ as referring to the unity of nature, and the 
work of the Spirit to the diversity of persons, whilst both Christ and the 
Spirit bring the whole of humanity, nature and persons under the monar¬ 
chy of the Father. Others, however, would point to the biblical pattern of 
the revelation of the Trinity in salvation history and would see the begin¬ 
ning of the Church in the Father. They would also see in creation the 
establishment or revelation of the Church in history, in the Incarnation 
of the Son, and, finally, in the growth and perfection of the Church in 
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the economy of the Holy Spirit, which reaches its end in the final resur¬ 
rection. This strictly biblical pattern seems to be closer to the ethos of the 
liturgical traditions of Orth^oxy, but the other model (which is more 
dogmatic and ontological) also seems to have its basis in the Church’s 
min d concerning Christ the Lord. The triadological and christological 
dimensions cannot be divorced in Orthodox ecclesiology, because the 
Church is the Church of the Holy Trinity insofar as she is the Chinch of 
Christ, and vice versa. 


The Church of the Fathers 

The Orthodox Church is also the church of the Fathers. By Fathers, we 
mean the bishops, and those who preside over the Eucharist. That is, 
those who serve the mystery of the body of Christ to the local churches. 
Not everybody serves the mystery of Christ to the local church—not 
everybody celebrates the divine Eucharist, or performs the Christian 
sacraments of initiation and growth. In the first instance, it is the bishop 
who does this. The presbyters are his assistants, who participate in his 
episcopal function through the celebration of the Eucharist and through 
their ministry to the congregation of the local church. The bishop is the 
specific focus of the life and existence of the local church. He is the eikon 
of Christ for the whole diocese, not in a merely symbolic way, but in a 
real and living way. As Saint Ignatios said: “where the bishop is, there is 
Christ.” This patristic order of the local church was instituted by the 
Lord himself in the establishment of the holy apostolate, and was con¬ 
tinued in the successors of the apostles, the bishops, and the presbyters. 
Whatever the questions about the historical origins and the precise way 
in which this order evolved, it is clear that its root is to be found in Christ 
and in the apostles. In the New Testament, as in the'Old Testament, the 
patristic dimension of the Church is a sine qua non. Hence, we must 
speak of the Church as the church of the Fathers, as the Church was, in¬ 
deed, founded upon the foundation of the apostles, Christ himself being 
the chief cornerstone. But it is in the Fathers that we have the 
maintenance of the apostolic heritage, as the Fathers maintain the in¬ 
tegrity of the Church by keeping the apostolic faith and tradition. The 
dogmas of the Fathers, whether in their accredited writings, or in their 
local and ecumenical synodal decisions, have no other intention but to 
keep the truth which the Lord gave and the apostles preached. Orthodox 
dogmatics and doctrine are thoroughly apostolic and patristic. They are 
not abstract ideas divorced from the persons of the Fathers, the apostles 
and Christ. Doctrine is the repression of this unbroken line of existence 
which belongs to the vry bring of the Church. The guarantee of this un¬ 
broken line of holy tradition and existence is none other than the Holy 
Paraclete given by Christ himself to His Church, the Spirit of Life who 
grafts us all on to the one body of Christ and makes us reside in the 
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one truth. 

In the Orthodox tradition aU bishops and presbyters, and even 
deacons, are called Fathers, because they serve the mystery of Christ 
and, thus, give birth and food to all Christian existence. In other words, 
there is a three-fold patristic order in the local churches. As aU local 
churches are equal, because they receive the same grace, so the three-fold 
local patristic dimensions is equal from one locality to another. The 
other titles, which relate to the order of seniority, and which normally 
imply certain prerogatives for the persons who bear them, are, in fact, 
secondary elements which relate to the Chmch’s response to the world. 
Such prerogatives exist not only among bishops but also sunong 
presbyters and deacons. The supreme prerogative in the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion is that of the ecumenical patriarch, which was synodically and 
canonically given to the bishop of Constantinople, New Rome. Then the 
Orthodox observed a whole order of seniority which corresponded to the 
historic expansion of the Church in history. After the ecumenical 
patriarch the ancient patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, and then the modem patriarchates, such as the Russian and 
the Serbian, as well as all the autocephalous churches, such as the 
Church of Cyprus and the Church of Greece, followed. Within these 
boundaries there has been a further extension to the order of seniority. 
Generally speaking, the order of td npeoPata in the Orthodox Church, 
which finds its ultimate expression in the ecumenical patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, reveals a harmony which has a natural evolution inasmuch 
as it follows the chronological pattern of the Church’s history. A closer 
look, however, indicates that the basis for this pattern is not merely 
historical but also spiritual. It is, in fact, the sacred history, not divorced 
from the secular, that has imposed its own natural pattern of order. Had 
it been merely an external historic principle which determined the 
‘historic’ evolution of the Orthodox order of seniority, this order would 
not have outlasted external changes. The order of seniority in the Or¬ 
thodox Chiuch has been kept, in spite of external changes in history, 
because the Church in history is like a family which grows and gives birth 
to new children. This is a holy family where the children do not reject the 
parents, the daughters do not forget the mothers, and the mothers do not 
neglect the distinctive charisms of their daughters. We may say then that 
the patristic dimension of the church, espraally in its ecumenical strac- 
ture, rests on the fact that the Church is like a family which grows in 
history from generation to generation, and from one people to another. 
The Fathers who have fallen asleep are, in fact, sleepless guardians of the 
Church. The Church in heaven is united with the Church on earth, and 
that which our Fathers have established on earth is binding for us 
because they are still alive. To keep company with them is to keep their 
work in our heart and practice. It is also to keep the historic perspective 
which is governed by the sacred history, and is rooted in the service or 
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diakonia of the great mystery of the body of Christ, the mystery of the 
divine eikon of the Holy Trinity reflected and realized in the life of 
mankind. The acceptance of the historic order of seniority, established by 
the Fathers of the Catholic Church, is the way in which Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians make sure that merely external historic considerations do not deter¬ 
mine the Church’s response to history. The Church follows her Fathers 
who are not dead, but living, and who.are praying for us and celebrating 
with us until the final consummation and renewal of all history. 

The Church of the Saints or Those Who Are Called To Be Saints 

In the Orthodox perspective of the Church there is no separation be¬ 
tween the clergy and the laity. The clergy serves the laity, and both par¬ 
ticipate and grow in the fullness of Christ’s body. The apostolic patristic 
order of ministry was established for the people so that all the people of 
God may receive the new gift, the forgiveness of sins and eternal life. 
There are many ways in which this relationship between clergy and people 
in the one body of Christ is realized and revealed in the Orthodox Church. 
Both the liturgy and the offlces have distinctive paits for the clergy and 
the laity, but this also is the case in the dimension of the Church’s witness, 
teaching, and general mission to the world. The monastic order, with its 
single devotion to prayer and to Christian perfection, is one of the most 
eloquent links between the manifestations of this inner unity of clergy and 
the people in the body of Christ. There are also other orders, such as the 
confessors and martyrs, or those who spend their lives serving the needs 
of the poor and the sick. The Orthodox Church, as the Church of the 
saints, is, in fact, the Church of the people of God. Here there is no ten¬ 
sion between the shepherds and the flock. Those who minister, and those 
who are ministered to, pursue the same aim: participation in the grace of 
Christ and the Holy Trinity. The call to holiness binds them all into one 
Church. Whatever one’s position in the Church on earth—clerical, 
ascetical, or lay—it is the one body of Christ and the one grace of the Holy 
Trinity that remain the central focus. Each person is appreciated fully as a 
person in his relation to this one body and to the one common life and 
witness. Everyone is called to be a saint and, as such, to serve the mystery 
of Christ. Therefore, everyone, whatever his place or capacity, will be 
equally asked to give an account of his response to this calling on the day 
of judgment. Hence, all Orthodox Christians pray together for “Christian 
ends to their lives, and a good apology before the judgment seat of 
Christ.” The Church is holy, or called to be holy, and this is an essential 
characteristic of Orthodox ecclesiology. 

Conclusion 

What then is the Church in the Orthodox perspective. She is the Church 
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of the Triune God, the Church of Christ, the Church of the Fathers, the 
Church of the saints, and the Church of the people of God. She is the one 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church. Perhaps the best and clearest eikon 
of this manifold perspective of the Church is to be seen in the seal of the 
holy prosphora. Here we have the whole Church in focus in the personal, 
the historical, the theological, and the anthropological dimensions. Here 
we have unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. Here we have the 
celebration of the whole mystery of the Church. 

In summary. Orthodox ecclesiology is holistic and does not tolerate 
any arbitrary division between the one and the many. She is not tied to 
external uniformity or to pluriformity, but she is unity in multiplicity. As 
such, she asks all divided Christians who have tasted the power of God’s 
goodness and grace to imite with her, because she does not seek her own 
glory, but the glory of the Lord and His saints as it has been and is still 
being communicated to us in history, that the world may be saved and 
renewed. 
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THEODORE STYLIANOPOULOS 


ORTHODOXY AND CATHOUCISM: 
A NEW ATTEMPT AT DIALOGUE 


The New Dialogue 

A new attonpt at offldal dialogue between the Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic Churches began last year with a meeting of a special theological 
commission at Patmos and Rhodes. After a millenium of cultural and 
theological alienation, the first meeting of the Orthodox-Roman 
Catholic Theological Commission, 29 May—4 June 1980, which dealt 
with procedural issues and selected the theme of the mysteries or 
sacraments, seemed to many like a miracle. 

In less than two decades four protagonists. Popes Paul VI and John 
Paul 11 on the one hand, and Ecumenical Patriarchs Athenagoras 1 and 
Demetrios 1 on the other, prepared the ground through what they called 
a "dialogue of love...in complete fidelity to the one Lord Jesus Christ.” ' 
These leaders, through mutual visits, exchange of letters, symbolic 
gestures, ecclesiastical initiatives, and joint statements seem to have 
reversed, at least officially, centuries of strife and polemics in two tradi¬ 
tions in which people faced one another more frequently as rivals and 
enemies rather than friends and brothers. 

The climax of the preparatory period came when Pope John Paul 11 
and Ecumenical Patriarch Demetrios 1 met in Constantinople, 29-30 
November 1979, to announce a new phase of what may be called a 
"dialogue of truth”—formal theological dialogue through a mixed 
theological commission. In their joint statement the two church leaders 
announced the decision to begin formal dialogue the main purpose of 
which is "the re-establishment of full communion between the Catholic 
and Orthodox sister churches.” In unprecedented liturgical gestures 
Demetrios 1 was present when John Paul 11 celebrated Mass in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of the Holy Spirit in Constantinople and on 
the following day John Paul 11 was present when Demetrios 1 celebrated 

*A keynote address delivered at a meeting of the National Association of Diocesan 
Ecumenical Officers of the Roman Catholic Church in the U.S.A., S May 1981, in Boston, 
Ma. 

1 The ‘Joint Statement’ in the Orthodox Observer, 19 December 1979, p. 3, issued on the 
occaaon of the 1979 visit of John Paul II to Constantinople. See also Tomos Agapis: 
VaticoH-nanar (1958-1970) (Rmne, 1971), published in Greek and French. For a complete 
bibliography on this preparatory period for the dialogue, see Michael A. Fahey, “Orthodox 
Ecummism and Theology: 1970-78,“ Theological Studies 39 (1978) 454-59. For an account 
that includes the Orthodox-Roman Catholic Dialogue in the U.S.A., see Edward J. Kilmar- 
tin. Toward Reunion: The Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches (New York, 1979). 

2 Orthodox Observer, p. 3. For an account of the visit, see Thomas Fitzgerald, “A New 
Phase in Orthodox-Roman Catholic Relations,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 25 
(1980) 119-30, and Origins 9:26, 13 December 1979. 
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the Eucharist in the Patriarchal Church of Saint George. In both in¬ 
stances Pope and Patriarch exchanged the kiss of peace but did not, of 
course, share in the Lord’s Supper because of the existing division be¬ 
tween the two Churches. 

The Orthodox-Roman Catholic Theological Conunission is comprised 
of some sixty top ecumenical officers and theological experts on both 
sides, including cardinals, metropolitans, bishops, and lay theologians. 
The Catholic membership is led by Cardinal Willebrands, head of the 
Vatican’s Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity. The Orthodox 
membership is led by Archbishop Stylianos of Australia who represents 
the Church of Constantinople. According to Archbishop Stylianos, who 
spoke to a Greek Orthodox Conference in the United States in July 
1980,’ this special commission created a sixteen-member coordinating 
committee which will meet annually and three working committees which 
will also meet annually. The entire commission will meet bi-annually. 
Cast in somewhat technical terms, the exact formulation of the commis¬ 
sion’s first theme according to Archbishop Stylianos is: “The mystery of 
the Church and the Eucharist in the light of the Blessed Trinity.” The 
choice to discuss the Eucharist and the nature of the Church signals a 
prevalent desire among leaders on both sides to begin the dialogue by 
concentrating on areas of greatest agreement. 

Prior to taking up its work, the new conunission went on a spiritual 
pilgrimage to Patmos and then moved on to Rhodes for its working ses¬ 
sion due to the need for sufficient accommodations and for other 
technical reasons. Starting with Patmos, where according to tradition 
John the Disciple of Love and herald of Chrisf^ truth composed the Book 
of Revelation, the commission underscored the basic presuppositions of 
the dialogue which is to be guided by an ecumenism of love and an 
ecumenism of truth. It also raised eschatological hopes concerning the 
future of this new dialogue which has tremendous implications not only 
for the Catholic and Orthodox Churches but also for ^ Christianity and 
perhaps as well for the entire human family. 

Future Prospects 

What are the hopes for the future? For all who take seriously Christ’s 
will for Christian unity the hopes are for more miracles through fervent 
prayer and hard work. However, a realistic Orthodox view is to expect 
not so much a dramatic breakthrough especiaUy in doctrinal matters but 
rather happy siuprises about the extent of agreement in both theology 
and practice, while the two sides pray and search for ways to grapple 
with the central divisive issues. That this new modem dialogue has 
begim, and has begun in a spirit of mutual love and respect and largely 

3 The writer was present and took notes. For Archbishop Stylianos’ published text in 
Greek, see Orthodox Observer, 16 July 1980, pp. 17 and 19. 
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free of political pressures—factors never before present in the past 
millenium—is truly a miracle of God. But we are only at the beginning of 
an era which may take many decades, yes even many generations, for the 
fulflUment of the final goal of eucharistic communion as another miracle 
of God. 

Not only for pastoral but also for theological reasons, it is wise to 
remember that there is a dialogue between officials and a dialogue be¬ 
tween the people at large nurtured in the two traditions. This point is par¬ 
ticularly sobering for the Orthodox who theologically hold to the 
primacy of the life of the Church. The failed attempts at reunion in 
Lyons (1274) and Florence (1438-1439) poignantly showed that official 
signatures by bishops to a formula of reunion mean little in the Orthodox 
world if the agreement is not perceived by the universal conscience of the 
Orthodox Church to be an authentic expression of Christian truth. 

The deep historical consciousness of estrangement between Orthodoxy 
and Catholicism wiU not be healed in one or two decades no matter how 
quickly Church leaders and theologians may wish to move in the 
dialogue. It was just six years ago that the Orthodox Churches agreed to 
begin preparing for a formal dialogue with Rome and only seventeen 
years ago at the Pan-Orthodox Conference in Rhodes that they had of¬ 
ficially refused to send observers to the third and final session of Vatican 
II.^ These past two decades of preparation for the dialogue were not 
without grave cautions, disagreements, and even opposition within the 
Orthodox world. The relations between the Church of Greece and Rome 
have been strained in recent years.’ Two of the representatives of the 
Church of Greece to the Orthodox-Roman Catholic Theological Com¬ 
mission have resigned, one of them reportedly giving as reasons "inade¬ 
quate preparation on the Orthodox side, disagreement over the subject to 
be initially discussed, and the unresolved problem of Uniatism.” ’ The 

4 Fahey, p. 455, interprets the action a bit too strongly as a “boycott.” Perhaps the at¬ 
titude of the Orthodox can be expressed with these words: “We are not ready for official 
contacts; let’s wait and see.” Fahey also makes reference to a somewhat aloof comment on 
the Orthodox official absence from Vatican II by Yves Congar stating that Orthodoxy 
missed a unique opportunity of ecum^sm and charging that Orthodoxy “bears a very 
serious responsibility for that.” Many Orthodox would take exception to this statement. 
After all, why should the Orthodox Churches have at that time expected anything new from 
or have been eager for ofHdal contacts with Rome when pressure-filled attempts at 
dialogue and reconciliation long ago virtually meant their being swallowed up by Rome? 

5 For ecclesiastical and political reasons, the Church of Greece asked the Vatican not to 
fill the vacancy of the Latin bishropic in Athens and was not heeded. Also, the Greek 
government and the Vatican recently established diplomatic relations, which the Church of 
Greece regards as an affront to the Orthodox Church. 

6 John S. Romanides, “The Theologian in the Service of the Church in Ecumenical 
Dialogue,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 25 (1980), 145. For some of the inner 
dynamics of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic preparatory committee which disbanded in 
1978, see ibid. pp. 143-45. 
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last point is a reference to Eastern Churches in communion with Rome, a 
sensitive issue between the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 

Another significant objection to the new dialogue on the Orthodox side 
came from the twenty monastic communities of Mount Athos which are 
influential in the Orthodox world. In an extraordinary double assembly,^ 
the representatives of the monasteries issued a sharply worded statement 
warning the Orthodox that the "Roman Catholics are preparing a union 
of a Uniate type” and proclaiming to the Orthodox that "the Holy Moun¬ 
tain., .is not going to accept a/aiY accompli.” Rigorous in spirit t^ state¬ 
ment upholds the Orthodox Church as the only true Church, denies ec- 
clesial reality to all other Christian bodies which are viewed as heretical, 
objects to ‘Uniates’ in the Roman Catholic membership of the new 
theological commission as an affront to the Orthodox, and even cautions 
the Orthodox about participation in common prayer, and liturgical 
assemblies with other Christians prior to doctrinal agreement. 

I have accented the above difficulties and objections in order to pro¬ 
vide a balanced view of present attitudes to the dialogue in the Orthodox 
world. Despite these problems the new ecumenism of love is indeed 
viable because it has at least the cautious support of most Orthodox 
bishops, priests, theologians, and faithful and it will continue to grow in 
influence among the Orthodox barring any unwise acts by Church 
leaders. But the road ahead will be a long one; a millenial pattern of 
mistrust, misconceptions, and theological differences will not be 
unravelled and re-woven in a new pattern of love, imderstanding, and 
theological agreement in one decade or even in one generation. The 
period of dialogue will be a period of mutual growth. Metropolitan 
Meliton of Chalcedon well'remarked at the Pan-Orthodox Conference of 
1968 that unity is not a "mechanical event accomplished at a certain mo¬ 
ment at the conclusion of specialized n^otiations” but rather "imity ap¬ 
pears in front of us as a profound, vital state that is gradually develop^ 
until it reaches its completion, that is, the confession of a common 
faith.” * 


The Role of Leadership 

What are we to expect from our leadership? Given a wholistic and 
dynamic rather than static and formal view of the process of dialogue, 
we can expect our leadership to continue with perastent and courageous 
efforts at responsible dialogue in obedience to Christ’s will. A top pri- 

7 Comprised of the regular representatives, together with a special delegate from each 
monastery, usually the abbot. An English translation of the statement appeared in the Or¬ 
thodox Observer, 8 October 1980. 

8 Proche Orient Chretien, 18 (1968) 361, cited by Cardinal Willebrands in his commen¬ 
tary on an exchange of letters between Paul VI and Athenagoras 1 in a release from Infor¬ 
mation Service (SPCU), August 1971, entitled Relations with the Orthodox Churches, p. 6. 
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ority is the building up of trust on all sides. To many watching eyes the 
dialogue would be discredited unless the dialogue of love and the 
dialogue of truth are intimately connected so that, as Archbishop 
Stylianos has stated, "neither truth may offend love, nor love may offend 
truth.” ’ 

Thus far popes, patriarchs, and other prelates have shown both in¬ 
spirational and effective leadership gaining widespread support. At times 
Patriarch Athenagoras I of blessed memory, moved by Christian love, 
risked bold statements"* for the cause of unity which created apprehen¬ 
sions among other Orthodox church leaders, theologians, and faithful. 
In their joint statement of 1979, Pope John Paul II and Patriarch 
Demetrios I also spoke of their firm will "to hasten the day” of union, an 
expression which is premature for the Orthodox because it reminds them 
of failed "hasty” attempts at reunion in the past which the Orthodox 
perceived as detrimental to Christian truth and to their ecclesial freedom. 
It is best to proceed with and to use the language of balanced pace, and at 
the same time to be as open as possible in the dialogue, so that anxieties 
about something ‘‘being secretly planned” or something "being forced” 
are alleviated. 

The Orthodox leadership in particular must continue to work toward a 
true consensus between the Orthodox Churches and Orthodox Christians 
themselves, such as in the instance of the composition of the Orthodox 
membership in the new theological commission, the expected position 
papers, and future new decisions or new steps regarding the dialogue. I 
do not see how a genuine Orthodox consensus can hold if representatives 
of the monastic comm\mities of Moimt Athos are not eventually invited 
to participate in the work of the theological commission. Consensus has 
for the Orthodox an indispensable theological value and is consequently 
extremely important because all the family members of the Orthodox 
Church participate in the dialogue by free conciliar choice and any one or 
more of the Orthodox Churches can pull out of it at any time the consen¬ 
sus seriously fails. When the Orthodox speak of official dialogue they 
mean exactly a dialogue officially approved by a consensus of the Or¬ 
thodox Churches. The forthcoming Great and Holy Synod of the Or¬ 
thodox Church," now in a gradual process of preparation, will certainly 

9 Orthodox Observer, 16 July 1980, p. 19, translated from the published Greek text. 

10 In his published official correspondence with Paul VI, as for example, in his 21 March 
1971 letter: **Actually, even if the Eastern Church and the Western Church are separated, 
for causes known to the Lord, they are not divided, however, in the substance of commu¬ 
nion in the mystery of Jesus, God made man, and of his divine-human Church,^ Informa¬ 
tion Service release, p. 4. 

11 Towards the Great Council: Introductory Reports (London, 1972); Fahey, pp. 451-54; 
Metropolitan Damaskinos of Tranoupolis, “Towards the Great and Holy Council: Part II,” 
Eastern Churches News Letter^ New Series 11 (Autunm, 1980) 37-46 and Stanley S. 
Harakas, Something Stirring in World Orthodoxy (Minneapolis, 1978), 
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help the strengthening of an Orthodox consensus, but it is not decisive to 
the ecumenical dialogue, at least not in the present, because the Pan- 
Orthodox conferences well serve the purpose of discussion of intra- 
Orthodox concerns on ecumenical matters. 

Other helpful initiatives by our leaders among the prelates and par¬ 
ticipants in the new dialogue include various efforts within our churches 
to heighten our consciousness to two truths. First, the truth that division 
for a Christian is unacceptable because it is a tragedy, yes a sin against 
Christ, and that both sides bear responsibility for the existing deep 
separation. This is particularly needed among the Orthodox who do not 
readily acknowledge that they can be faulted in any way, if not for the 
historical causes of the separation, notably the schism of 1034 and the 
sack of Constantinople in 1204, at least for the deepening and widening 
of the rift through subsequent hatred and polemics. Secondly, the church 
leaders must also heighten our consciousness to the truth of not to expect 
any sudden capitulations or humiliations on one side or the other. 
Authentic dialogue, a dialogue of love, cannot be fostered by attitudes of 
rivalry, argument winning, confusing the other side, imposing demands 
and the like, but by attitudes of prayerful listening to one another, sen¬ 
sitive understanding of one another’s true position, and willingness to 
break out of defensive positions to common ground insofar as truth 
allows. At the heart, then, what must be removed is the proselytizing in¬ 
tent of one side trying to convert the other by arguments or strategems. 
Rather what is needed, together with honest and thorough discussion of 
the issues, is the spirit of prayer, patient love, and deep humility so that 
the truth itself may convert all to a common vision regarding essentials. 
That truth for Christians is Jesus Christ himself. 

Key Challenges 

What are the key challenges in this dialogue? As an Orthodox I 
perceive three kinds of challenges. The first is our profound estrange¬ 
ment which has both in the distant past and in more recent times, not 
without encouragement from episcopal leaders, theologians, and 
teachers themselves been expressed through words and acts of hatred, 
prejudice, misconception, trivialization, and even derision of each 
other’s theology, practice, and piety. This challenge is already being met 
by the ecumenism of love. It is true that we have a long way to go. But I 
trust that the Lord will deliver us from this darkness of soul which per¬ 
mits Christians to quote Jesus’ teaching on loving one’s enemy and doing 
good to him, yet blinds them to their hostility for or indifference to their 
separated Christian brothers. He will deliver us, that is, if church leaders 
never cease proclaiming Christ’s love, which alone can free Christians, so 
they they may respect each other’s ways of thinking and traditions while 
honestly disagreeing with some of them. 
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The second kind of challenge involving several points is more intrac¬ 
table but not insurmountable. For an Orthodox viewpoint, this kind of 
challenge has to do with basic spiritual attitudes toward Western Chris¬ 
tianity in general and Roman Catholicism in particular, attitudes which 
have long been fostered among Orthodox Christians partly because of 
sensitivity to the importance of doctrine, partly because of devotion to 
the principle of tradition, and partly because of experience of ec¬ 
clesiastical hurts in the past—and I am here thinking of Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East—which still hurt. For example there is an almost 
natmal Orthodox triumphalism which holds that because Orthodoxy 
alone has maintained the fullness of Christian truth, the Orthodox are 
consequently right about everything and have essentially nothing to learn 
from westerners who are ‘‘innovators.” This attitude can hopefully be 
cured by a more realistic view of history, by an appreciation of the fact 
that in the Orthodox tradition itself many non-dogmatic developments 
and changes have occurred and that not all change is in principle 
negative, and by taking seriously the fact of legitimate variety in the 
Christian tradition as r^ards liturgy, practice, art, piety, theological 
motifs, and other matters outside of the content of dogma. 

Another example of this second kind of challenge is a rigorous inter¬ 
pretation of Western Churches in terms of the classic model of heresy 
which denies all ecclesial reality to Christian communions outside of the 
Orthodox Church which is, to use the words of the Creed, the “one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church.” This is a matter which Orthodox 
clerics and theologians understandably find difficult to discuss in formal 
meetings or in print, yet one which powerfully informs traditional Or¬ 
thodoxy and, consequently, explains why a traditional Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian is fearful of contact especially in common prayer and worship with 
‘Roman Catholics’ and ‘Protestants.’ I suspect that this will quickly sur¬ 
face as a signiflcant question for clarification in the Orthodox-Roman 
Catholic Theological Commission and among the Orthodox faithful 
especially in traditional Orthodox lands as soon as attention is drawn to 
it through scrutiny of commission statements. 

In the absence of a formal ecumenical statement by the Orthodox 
Churches similar to the Decree on Ecumenism by Vatican II, the Or¬ 
thodox may well And it extremely difficult, without risking a break up of 
their own consensus and their own unity, to clarify the above question 
even with regard to the Roman Catholic Church. Statements by Or¬ 
thodox leaders which recognize the Roman Catholic sacraments are 
regarded by many Orthodox as individual opinions not necessarily 
reflecting the true position of Orthodoxy. Thus it may be possible that 
during the first phase of the actual dialogue substantial agreement may 

12 And yet the Orthodox have learned and are learning much from Western Christians 
and scholars such as in the areas of patristic studies, biblical studies, church and society, 
and others, aside from many technical and methodological matters. 
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be reached on the sacraments in formal theological terms, and yet still be 
followed by an actual reluctance on the part of the Orthodox officially to 
recognize ecclesial reality in Roman Catholicism. The reason for this is 
that the Orthodox have traditionally worked out no positive theology 
concerning Christian bodies canonically separated from the Orthodox 
Church. No satisfactory solution has been offered to this problem on the 
grounds of Orthodox ecclesiology which intimately connects the 
Eucharist, right doctrine, and canonical bishop.'^ However, such a solu¬ 
tion or at least formal clarification is needed if the dialogue of love and 
the dialogue of truth are taken soiously. The Orthodox need to find a 
way to accept the principle that officially recognizing ecclesial reality in 
other Christian bodies neither is an affront to the Orthodox Church as 
the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church, nor necessitates sacramen¬ 
tal conununion with them. Acceptance of this principle would then 
relieve the Orthodox position from the heavy bmden of virtually denying 
that other people in this world are Christians.*^ 

A final profoundly sensitive issue in this second kind of challenge is 
that of the Eastern Churches in communion with Rome or, to use tradi¬ 
tional Orthodox language, the TJniate Churches.’ These churches are a 
constant reminder of the painful experience of the whole spector of pro- 
selytism'^ by Western missionaries in Orthodox Eastern Europe and the 
Orthodox Middle East during long periods of politico-cultural weakness 
when most of the Orthodox peoples there were under Islamic or Western 
subjugation. It is not meaningful to say that the Orthodox should not 
feel so deeply about this issue because they do feel deeply about it, not 
least for the reason that they are still suffering from the consequences of 
Western proselytism. At the same time, it is unrealistic for the Orthodox 
to expect that the Roman Catholic Church should suddenly dismantle 
these churches in the East for the sake of the new dialogue. Can a solu- 

13 See, for example, Kallistos Ware, "Church and Eucharist, Communion and Intercom¬ 
munion,” Sobemost 1 (1978) 550-67. An interesting precedent is the case of the Oriental 
Churches separated from the Orthodox Church and regarded as heretical since the Fourth 
Ecumenical Synod (451) but now no longer regarded as heretical by some Orthodox 
theologians, although canonically still separated from Orthodoxy. Yet the crucial change of 
attitude among these theologians has occurred because, so they are convinced, the disputed 
difference over a christological formula is a matter of terminology rather than of 
substance. For the dialogue of the Orthodox and Oriental Churches, see Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 13 (1968) 125-320 and 16 (1971) 1-259. 

14 The occasional Orthodox opinion that persons outside of the Orthodox Church are 
saved individually by God's choice and not by virtue of their ecclesial membership soimds 
sophistical because such persons come to know Christ through their community of faith, 
that is, through baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and nurture in that community, and through 
no other means. 

15 For periods of peace and periods of hardening of the lines, and the dynamics involved, 
see for example K. T. Ware, "Orthodox and Catholics in the Seventeenth Century: Schism 
or Intercommunion?” in Studies in Church History, Volume 9, Schism, Heresy and 
Religious Protest, ed. D. Baker (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 259-76. 
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tion be found? It would at least be helpful to numy Orthodox if during 
the flrst phase of the dialogue Roman Catholic representatives from 
these chinches do not officially participate in the work of the theological 
commission. 

The above two kinds of challenges involving a variety of issues are 
fairly formidable but not insurmountable because they are attitudinal 
and ecclesiastical rather than purely doctrinal. Yet considerable progress 
in meeting the above kinds of challenges is probably necessary before try¬ 
ing to tackle the third kind of challenge involving the central divisive 
issues or even before other dramatic ecumenical acts or steps are taken 
such as on 7 December 1965 when Pope Paul VI and Patriarch 
Athenagoras I lifted the formal mutual anathemas of 1054 pertaining to 
their Sees.'* A similar future act, after sufflcient preparation, might be 
the celebration of Easter on a common date, a matto' of tremendous im¬ 
plications for the Orthodox world,which would also require consulta¬ 
tion with the other Western Churches. 

The third and seemingly insurmountable kind of challenge involves the 
core divisive issues, namely, Htut filioque and the place of the pope in a 
reunited Christianity. These two issues loom so large in the historical and 
theological horizon of the Orthodox consciousness that an immediate 
resolution of them by a miracle of God would bring down all the other 
barriers. These are the issues which according to the Orthodox ultimately 
caused the schism and gradually separated the one faith community into 
two faith communities which, in their mutual relationships, came to 
regard construction of litanies of differences and complaints against one 
another as a high virtue. Would that these core issues be immediately ap¬ 
proachable! In human terms they are insurmountable. Only God can 
make what is impossible possible when His Catholic and Orthodox 
peoples build up enormous trust between them on other issues. 

Hie issue of ihtfUioque, one would daringly say, may be the easier of 
the two to tackle because this formula was after ^ not part of the an¬ 
cient Ecumenical Creed, but was offered by Augustine as a kind of 
theological speculation on the Creed," and the Orthodox have an 

16 For the texts, see Tomos Agapis and Be Reconciled to Your Brother: The Lifting of 
the Anathema of1054 as a Step Toward Reconciliation (New York, 1%6). In a conununi* 
qu6 on the lifting of the anathemas, the Patriarchate of Constantinople has interpreted the 
action as **an affair between the two Churches of Rome and Constantinople** and that “now 
the schism has been abolished** and that “things thus [have] returned automatically to the 
state prior to 1054,** although the two Churches have not yet come back to the common cup 
which “constitutes the final stage,** Information Service release, p. 4. The prevailing view 
among the Orthodox is that the anathemas have been lifted but the state of division still ex> 
ists. 

17 Because the Orthodox Churches, aside from theological reasons, see their conunon 
celebration of Easter as a sign of their own unity. Further on this, see T. K. Ware, “A Com¬ 
mon Easter—How Soon?** Eastern Churches Review 8 (1976) 79-81. 

18 De Trin. 15.2, 5, 22-24 and 28. 
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accepUd)ie interpretation of it. At heart the fUioque need not be a 
decisive difference in dogma, because Western and Eastern Christians 
commonly confess the dogma of the Holy Trinity, but it is an important 
difference in the interpretation of the trinitarian dogma.'’ What is 
decisive for Orthodox theology derived primarily from Athanasios and 
the Cappadocian Fathers is not the formula itself, which can be inter¬ 
preted in an Orthodox manner, but the underlying doctrinal teaching 
about the living God in His etornal mode of being and in His revelation 
in CTeation, history, churdi, sacraments, and each Christian’s personal 
communion with Him. Applied to God’s revelation in time, thc/Uiogue 
can be interpreted in an Orthodox manner, but applied to God’s eternal 
mode of existence—as the relevant articles of the Creed would clearly 
have it,” the filioque contradicts the intent of the Creed. But the intent 
of the Creed can ‘exegetically’ be derived only from the theological con¬ 
troversies of that time and the theological writings of the Church Fathers 
mentioned above who were immediately involved with them. Therefore, 
if Catholic and Orthodox theologians can agree on the patristic theology 
behind the First and Second Ecumenical Synods, it mi^t be possible for 
them to find a new formula consistent both with the intent of the Creed 
and with the intent of the filioque in the context in which it later pre¬ 
vailed in the Western Church. 

The place of the pope in a reunited Catholic Christianity is the most 
difflcult of all issues b^use the role of the pope is definitive for Roman 
Catholicism. Whereas the Orthodox speak about the primacy of the life 
of the Church, to which even bishops and Ecumenical Synods are ac¬ 
countable,^' the Roman Catholics speak of the primacy of the pope 
whose authority is viewed to extend not only over bishops but also over 
entire Ecumenical Synods. In similar fashion, whereas Roman Catholics 
fundamentally conceive of unity as communion with a particular see, the 
Orthodox conceive of unity as communion not with a particular see, but 

19 This is my conclusion in a position paper on the issue in Concilium: Cortflicts About 
the Holy Spirit^ ed. H. Kiing and J. Moltmann (New York, 1979), pp. 23-30. 

20 So also according to more and more Western scholars. See Dietrich Ritschl, **The 
History of the Filioque Controversy,” in Concilium: Conflicts About the Holy Spirit pp. 
9-12 and K. Ware and C. Davey, eds,, Anglican-Orthodox Dialogue: The Moscow Agreed 
Statement (London, 1977). In the latter dialogue, as it is known, the Anglicans agreed to 
drop ihtftliorpie clause from the universal creed for theological and canonical reasons, a 
decision that is extremely important to the Orthodox, but the Anglican Church has not 
acted firmly on the recommendation. A Roman Catholic theologian, Terrence R. O’Con¬ 
nor, **Homoousios and Filioque: An Ecumenical Analogy,” Downside Review^ 83 (1965), 
18-19, suggests the elimination of the filioque because it is not urgently necessary to the 
Creed as an expression of the catholic faith, as it was necessary in the context in which it 
originated, and also because it would be a signiHcant ecumenical gesture toward the Or¬ 
thodox. 

21 See the excellent article by Kallistos Ware, ”The Ecumenical Councils and the Con¬ 
science of the Church.” in Kanon: Jahrbuch der Gesellschqft fur das Recht der Ostkirchen, 
2 (Vienna, 1974) pp. 217-33. 
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with the full catholic consensus of the ancient undivided Church, doc- 
trinally, sacramentally, and canonically as represented by the family of 
Orthodox Churches today in its conciliar unity and diversity. 

If the issue of the role of the pope is viewed as a canonical matter, 
which is most proper according to C^odox thinking. Orthodoxy based 
on legitimate ancient traditions could indeed accept a weighty interpreta¬ 
tion of the primacy of the see of Rome as the letuling and central see in 
word and teaching, a unifying center, and even an important, although not 
absolute, court of appeals for all Christendom.^ However, if the issue is 
viewed as a dogma, that is, in terms of a universal an infallible authority 
over and constitutive to the entire Church, then the Orthodox Churches 
have neither theological nor canonical categories to deal with such an ab¬ 
solute Roman primacy. Acceptance of it would simply mean the sur¬ 
render of their apostolic and conciliar independence, as well as a fun¬ 
damental redefinition of their theology of the episcopate, which are con¬ 
stitutive elements of Orthodoxy. Eventual discussion of this issue will re¬ 
quire the presence of angels in the midst of the participants. 

As a final word to the above issues it may be noted that on the basis of 
Vatican II’s Decree on Ecumenism and Decree on the Eastern Churches in 
communion with Rome, the Catholic position toward Orthodoxy is 
enormously conducive to quick and immediate progress in the dialogue, 
the only thing lacking in the Orthodox Churches being communion with 
Rome. If the Orthodox Churches would be prepared to accept the 
primacy of the pope as presently interpreted by Rome, then they could 
retain everything else and even the power to govern themselves. From 
such a perspective Orthodox bishops and theologians can be made to feel 
a lot of brotherly pressure by their Roman Catholic counterparts, or can 
be made unwittingly to appear as inflexible, if the journey of reconcilia¬ 
tion is not hastened. Alr^y in Roman Catholic theology a tendency ex¬ 
ists to co-opt Orthodox theologians into positions quite legitimate for 
Roman Catholic theologians and in the process to hug Orthodoxy into 
oblivion. However, the Orthodox Church has its own theology on the 
Trinity, church, episcopate, sacraments, and conciliar unity which can 
neither be co-opt^ nor allow differences on essentials as alternative in¬ 
terpretations to be accepted by the Roman Catholics but not necessarily 
by the Orthodox. To accept the latter as a working principle would imply a 
trivialization of the dialogue. Rather, the promise of the new attempt at 
dialogue lies in honoring these fundamental differences in theological 
positions and prayerfully grappling with them toward the mutual 
discovery of a consensus expressing the fullness of Christian truth, as the 
two sides maintain their deep commitment to a dialogue of love and 

22 See again Kallistos Ware, “Primacy, Collegiality, and the People of CSod,” in Or- 
tkodoxy: Life and Freedom, ed., A. J. Philippou (Oxford, 1973), pp. 116-29 and 
Demetrios Constahtelos, **Lunien Gentium: Concern Over Collegiality: An Eastern Or¬ 
thodox Theologian’s Assessment,” Emmanuel 85 (1979) 533-37. 
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Local Ecumenism 

What is needed on the part of each Christian and local ecumenical of- 
flcer to further dialogue and cooperation between Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic believers locally? The first need on each Christian's part is a 
growing new life in Christ. Believe in the power of God, in the power of 
prayer, and in the power of conversion of the heart to Jesus Christ. The 
formidable obstacles that lie ahead in the international Catholic- 
Orthodox dialogue will not simply be resolved by experts in theological 
tournaments or by prelates through ecclesiastical agreements. The most 
urgent and continuous need for all of us is to view and to interpret the 
work of responsible ecumenism as the work of Christ in our midst. It is 
His “to equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the faith” (Eph 4.12-13). 

The goal set before us is best served when Orthodox and Catholic 
believers deepen their life of faith within their own local parishes and 
when they respect the ecumenical guidelines formulated by one another’s 
churches. United with Christ and prayerfully sustaining the fresh edge of 
a personal life with Him, Catholic and Orthodox Christians will be given 
by the Lord both the genuine concern and enabling power to seek one 
another out properly, to create Christian fellowship with each other, and 
to build up a common life in Christ. It has been my experience, too, that 
without authentic spiritual renewal the sacred challenge of Christian uni¬ 
ty is but another obligation or a once-a-year meeting. The words of First 
Peter call out to aU of us: “Come to him, to that living stone...and like 
living stones be yourselves built into a spiritual house” (1 Pet 2.4-5). 

With this faith vision Christians can foster a true ecumenical spirit first 
of all in the concrete setting of their own parishes by making sure that 
their ways of speaking about other Christians, as weU as their teaching 
aids, are not only informed and fair but also brotherly and caring. In the 
local Orthodox parishes there is a petition heard in Eucharist after 
Eucharist: “Let us pray to the Lord for the peace of the world, the stabili¬ 
ty of the holy churches of God and for the union of all!” Surely this peti¬ 
tion can apply locally to our dialogue and cooperation. Through prayer 
we must re-examine our attitudes toward one another and make the 
necessary changes at all levels of parish life. 

Secondly, in order to become knowledgeable and truly caring about 
each other, ecumenical offlcers and other motivated Christians in local 
parishes must reach out for contact and fellowship with Christians of 
other churches. According to my limited experience, mixed Bible study 
groups, timely ecumenical prayer services, together with effective talks, 
parish conferences or seminars, occasional participation in Catholic mar¬ 
riage encounters by Orthodox Christians, various shared ministries to 
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othm, and the like, are extremely valuable. In such cases Catholic and 
Orthodox Christians may come together not to debate one another’s 
positions or try to resolve the differences between their churches, but 
rather to build up their faith and life in Christ, to share what can be 
shared, to learn more about the views and traditions of one another, and 
together to serve cases of urgent need. 

In the United States the task is to overcome indifference and to 
discover spiritual motivation for local ecumenical sharing. With r^ard 
to earnest ecumenical work. Orthodox Christians have much to learn 
from the example of Roman Catholic Christians. In other parts of the 
world, where Orthodox and Roman Catholics have long encountoed one 
another as rivals and competitors, feelings of mistrust and prejudice run 
high. We need to pray for them and also to ask them to pray for us. Ac¬ 
cording to the call of our church leaders. Catholic and Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians everywhere in their local parishes must in their own way contribute 
to the dialogue of love and truth in obedience to Christ. 

In an unusually irenic disputation between Anselm of Havelberg and 
Niketas of Nicomedia in 1136, Anselm “compared himself and Niketas 
with the two disciples walking along the road to Emmaus. Just as those 
first disciples recognized the Lord in the breaking of bread, so he and 
Niketas would recognize the truth in their analysis of Scriptiue.” ” The 
renewed journey of Catholicism and Orthodoxy in our times may be a 
long one as well. But let our hearts unceasingly bum with the love of the 
Lord who accompanies us so that our journey together, however long, 
may not again be intermpted. 

23 Norman Russell, **Anselm of Havelberg and the Union of Churches,” Sobernost 1 
(1979) 25. 
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The author concludes with a quotation from his teacher, H.-G. Beck, 
characterizing the era of Mavropous which, translated, reads: “The 
political theology of the Byzantines had exalted the office of the ^peror 
to, certainly, an unbearable degree... Rhetoric followed most faithfully 
the example of this political metaphysics or, rather, of this political 
ideology.” 


Daniel Sahas 
University of Waterloo 


The Philokalia: A Review Article. By Theodore Stylianopoulos. 

When E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer published the first 
English translation of the Philokalia in two volumes,' a condensed ver¬ 
sion of Theophan’s Russian translation, they e^q^ressed the hope that one 
day a new translation of the entire Greek original might be made 
available to English readers as “the only final solution to the problem of 
making the treasure contained in the Philokalia available to the West in a 
form as rich and as wisely balanced as the original.” ^ After a quarter of a 
century, this hope is now being fulfilled with the appearance of The 
Philokalia: The Complete Text Compiled by St. Nikodimos of the Holy 
Mountain and St. Makarios of Corinth, Volume 1, translated from the 
Greek and edited by G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos 
Ware (London and Boston: Faber and Faber, 1979), pp. 378, hard¬ 
bound, $34.00. My purpose in this brief article is to review this first 
volume of the new En^ish Philokalia and also to offer some broad 
remarks about the l^acy of the Philokalia in the Orthodox tradition. 

The Philokalia (literally meaning the love of the good and the 
beautiful) is a collection of patristic writings on the spiritual life, its pur¬ 
pose and goals, principles and characteristics, temptations and struggles, 
joys and rewards. But the essence of the Philokalia involves more than a 
collection of writings: it is a way of life, a way of prayer, a way of per¬ 
sonal communion with God which cmmot be limited to any edition of 
writings.^ In both of these aspeas, the historical-literary as well as the 
theological-spiritual, the Philokalia is fundamentally rooted in the Bible 
from which it draws not only key descriptions of what is a life pleasing to 
God, but also a zealous concern about practicing a righteous life before 
God. One has only to think of the book of Psalms to call to mind the per- 

1 Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart (London [1951]) and Eariy 
Fathers from the Philokalia (London [1954]). 

2 The Philokalia: The Complete Text, cited above in the text, p. 13. 

3 Marcel Pirard, “Le Starec Paisij VeliSkhovskij (1722-1794): La Tradition philologico- 
asc^tique en Russie et en Europe orientate,” Messenger de I’Exarchat du Patriarche Russe 
en Europe Occidentale 81-82 (January-June 1973), 46, n. 47. 
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sonal dimensions of biblical religious life: the soul’s yearning for God, in¬ 
timate prayers of trust, devotion, and confession, the darkness of separa¬ 
tion from God because of sin, calls for help, deliverance, and renewal, 
and expressions of joy, thanksgiving, and doxology. Similarly, the 
Wisdom books represent a rich tradition of meditations on the true way 
of life, ethical instructions, and the acquisition of insight, discretion, and 
wisdom by means of both a vigilant heart and the practice of righteous¬ 
ness/ Rnally, the teachings of Jesus and the ethical exhortations of the 
apostles in the New Testament serve as the normative focus of the mean¬ 
ing and practice of Christian life, understood as the new eschatological 
life in Christ and lived by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The central role of the Bible in the writings of the early Christian 
Fathers, the folkloristic literature which grew around the Desert Fathers, 
and the works of learned ecclesiastical writers and Church Fathers such as 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasios, the Cappadocians, 
Chrysostom, Isaak the Syrian and many others, is clearly evident. 
Although the literature on the Desert Fathers remains close to the biblical 
modes of practical concerns, simplicity of teaching, and innocence of nar¬ 
rative, the significant differences and new achievements which may be 
found in the meditative writings of the learned Christian authors are 
elaboration of biblical teachings into themes, analysis of various insights, 
and systematization of thought toward a comprehensive Christian world 
view. Thus, for example, whereas the biblical authors and Desert Fathers 
give us, for the most part, exhortations on being obedient, faithful, hum¬ 
ble, repentant, prayerful, and practitioners of what we preach, the learned 
Christian authors provide us with small discourses or entire treatises on 
obedience, faith, humility, repentance, prayer, and the nature of Christian 
life as practice (praxis) and spiritual vision (theoria). The basic building 
blocks, principles, and goals remain biblical; but the style, mode of 
thought, and language are significantly qualifled by models of Greek 
philosophy and paideia, that is, by those models which are, at any rate, 
viewed as congenial to Christian life and thought. The classic spirituality of 
the ancient Christian tradition thus represents a permanent fusion of the 
biblical concern about a life of righteousness before God and the Greek 
ideal of a life of virtue (arete), Christ himself being the primary model and 
chief educator of Christian souls according to Christian writers. Already 
by the time of Origen this fusion occurs in high, if also ambiguous, 
measme. Significantly, the first Philokalia compiled by the Cappadocian 
Fathers was a collection of excerpts from the writings of Origen.’ 

4 For example, see Book of Proverbs, chap. four. 

5 Orig^e, Philocalie 21-27: Sttr ie Ubre Arbitre, Introduction^ texte, traduction et notes, 
ed. &ic Junod, in Sources Chritiennes, vol. 226 (Les Elions du Corf, 1976); £. Junod, 
“Remarques sur la composition de la Philocalie d’Origtoe par Basile de C6sar6e et Gr^goire de 
Nazianze,** Revue d*Historie et de Philosophie reiigieuses 52 (1972), 149>56; J. A. Robinson, 
The Philocalia of Origen (Cambridge, 1893), and G. Lewis, The Philocalia of Origen 
(Edinburgh, 1911). 
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The rise of monastic centers of which the fundamental purpose was 
none other than the practice of the evangelical virtues taught by Christ 
and the apostles favored a continued focus on the life of Christian obe¬ 
dience and prayer, a focus which not only included significant use of the 
Psalms, Wisdom books. New Testament books, and earlier patristic 
writings, but also generated over many centuries tens upon tens of 
writings on the spiritual life composed by monks and intended primarily 
for monks. This tradition continues to live in Orthodox monasteries in 
various parts of the world, especiaUy the Holy Mountain, and also con¬ 
tinues to nourish the lives of many men and women outside of the walls 
of monasteries. It was from this stream of writings that the second collec¬ 
tion of the Philokalia was compiled in the eighteenth century by 
Nikodemos Hagioreites (1749-1809) and his older contemporary 
Makarios Notaras (1731-1805). First published in Venice (1782), this col¬ 
lection of writings, together with ad(htional texts by Patriarch Kallistos, 
appeared in a second edition in Athens (1893). A third edition is now in 
circulation published more recently in five voliunes by Aster Publishing 
Company (Athens, 1957-1%3). This last edition provides the basic Greek 
original for the new English Philokalia to be completed likewise in five 
volumes. 

The editors of the new English Philokalia ask: “What first determined 
the choice of texts made by Saint Nikodimos {sic) and Saint Makarios, 
and gives them their cohesipn?” * Regarding this question, two important 
facts should be noted which are not mentioned by the editors. First, the 
majority of these texts, when discovered, already existed as a collection 
in one or two manuscripts of the Vatopedi Monastery on the Holy 
Moimtain. A. Tachiaos has identified these manuscripts as Vatopedi MS 
605 (thirteenth century) and Vatopedi MS 262 (fifteenth century).^ One is 
not surprised to find previous interest in such a collection of texts in 
monastic circles which in the first place copied these writings and 
preserved them for posterity. Second, Saint Makarios played a much 
more important role than is usually recognized both in the discovery, as 
well as in the publication of these texts according to the firsthand witness 
of Paisii Velichkovski (1722-1794), the well-known compiler and 
translator of the Slavonic Philokalia.* Saint Makarios not only had for 
years been searching for unpublished patristic works in the monasteries 
of the Holy Mountain when he discovered the Vatopedi treasure, but was 
also instrumental in finding the financial resources for the first edition of 

6 The Philokalia, p. 13. 

7 ’A. Taxidou, 'O nataioq BekixadipaKi Koi ^ doKtjziKoqiiXoXoYiKrf £xoXi^ zov 
(Thessalonike, 1964), p. 111, note 1. For this and also the following references in n. 81 am 
thankful to Marcel Pirard who made them available to me during a visit at Stavroniketa 
Monastery on the Holy Mountain in May 1981. 

8 In a letter to one of his di^iples, Paisii Velichkovski gives the earliest reference to the 
Philokalia in the following interesting witness: “The Most Reverend Kyr Makarios, former 
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the Philokalia. According to Tachiaos,’ Saint Makarios already had the 
Philokalia collection in hand when he met Saint Nikodemos on the Holy 
Mountain and asked him to take the burden of its editing, a burden of 
considerable magnitude. As an editor. Saint Nikodemos added an in¬ 
teresting prologue to the Philokalia extolling its value for monks and lay 
people alike, and also included brief biographical notes on the authors of 
the various texts appearing in the Philokalia. Whereas the Greek editions 
of the Philokalia omit the names of Saint Nikodemos and Saint 
Makarios from the title pages probably because of a tradition of 
monastic modesty, the new English Philokalia properly mentions both in 
recognition of their equally important contributions in bringing the 
Philokalia to the light of print. 

The editors of the new English Philokalia give a brief account of the 
Slavonic and Russian translations of the Philokalia by Paisii Velichkov- 
skii, Ignatii Brianchaninov (1807-1867) and Theophan the Recluse 
(1815-18$4) which were reprinted many times in various places.'** They 
also make reference to the Romanian and to a French translation based 
on the original Greek. Appearing under the editorship of Dumitru 
Staniloae, the Romanian Philokalia includes five volumes so far (since 
1946) and three more are expected. It is not stated whether, as in the case 


Metropolitan of Corinth, acquired from his youth, by God*s action, such an unutterable 
love for the patristic books which teach of sobriety and heedfutness of mind, and silence 
and mental prayer—that is, the prayer performed by the mind in the heart—that he has 
spent his whole life in the most fervent seeking out of them and in copying them out with 
his own hand, since he is most skiUed in outward learning, and in having them copied out at 
great expense by the hand of calligraphers. He came to the Holy Mountain of Athos and 
found in all the libraries of the holy monasteries, through his unfathomable fervor and 
great striving, many such patristic books which until then he had not possessed. Above all, 
in the library of the most glorious and great monastery of Vatopedi he acquired a priceless 
treasure, a book on the union of the mind with God, gathered from all the saints by great 
zealots in ancient times, and other books on prayer which until then we had not heard of. 
Having copied these out in several years by means of mdny skilled calligraphers and at no 
little expense, and having read them himself, compaimg them with the originals, and hav- 
ing corrected them most surely and added the lives of all the holy writers of these books at 
the beginning of their books, he departed from the Holy Mountain of Athos with tmut- 
terable joy, having obtained a heavenly treasure upon earth. Then, coming to the most 
glorious Asia Minor city of Smyrna, he sent to Venice at no little expense, paid for by the 
alms of Christ>lovers, 36 patristic books, including in this number also the book of Saint 
Kallistos of which Symeon of Thessalonike testifies, but not including in this number the 
Patericon of the great Seeds of Egypt,** translation in Blessed Paisius Velichkovsky, Op¬ 
tima Version, vol. 1, published by The Saint Herman of Alaska Brotherhood (Platina, 
California, 1976), pp. 180-83. Tachiaos, p. 110, interprets the above witness as follows; 
“According to the above, the Philokalia consists of a collection of writings in two or more 
book manuscripts (Pi^Xia x£ip6Ypaq>a) which Saint Makarios discovered in Vatopedi,** 
and which Tachiaos has identified as cited above in the text. For Tachiaos’ translation of 
the above witness into modem Greek, see his book, pp. 109-10. 

9 P. 109. 

10 P. 12. See, also, more extensively Marcel Pirard, p. 54, n. 84. 
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of Theophan’s Russian translation, the Romanian translation includes 
additional patristic texts not present in the Greek edition of the 
PMokalia, but perhaps this is also the case. With regard to the full 
French translation said to be in progress, no names of editors or 
translators are indicated and one wonders as to its relationship to the two 
volumes in French by Jacques Touraille.” Other editions that should be 
mentioned besides the first English Philokalia by Kadloubovsky and 
Palmer (see above) include a condensed French translation of the Greek 
original by Jean Gouillard'^ and a new comprehensive Greek edition 
which began to appear in Thessalonike in 1979 imder the editorship of 
Panagiotes Chrestou and Theodore 2^eses.‘^ Offering the Greek origina] 
together with a translation into modem Greek in parallel pages, this last 
edition begins with the Desert Fathers and will include many more 
patristic texts not present in the Philokalia compiled by Saints Makarios 
and Nikodemos. However, these saints would no doubt rejoice knowing 
that the cherished tradition of the Philokalia is becoming even more ac¬ 
cessible not only to the modem Greek Orthodox public, as they intended 
it, but also to many other Orthodox and non-Orthodox people through 
the above translations in modem languages. 

A very attractive and carefully edited work, the first volume of the new 
English Philokalia is based, as noted by the editors, on the first volume 
of the Aster edition published in 1957 (see above). The contents of the 
first volume of the English Philokalia include a valuable introduction by 
the editors, a brief note on biblical references, followed by texts and 
discourses by Saint Isaiah the Solitary, Evagrios the Solitary, Saint John 
Cassian, Saint Mark the Ascetic, Saint Hesychios the Priest, Saint Neilos 
the Ascetic, Saint Diadochos of Photiki, Saint John of Karpathos, and in 
an appendix by a work attributed to Saint Anthony the Great. A substan¬ 
tial glossary and an extensive index enhance the usefulness of this 
volume. When the table of contents of this volume is compared to that of 
the Greek original, one discovers a curious omission which remains 
without explanation: two brief works attributed to Saint Theodore of 
Edessa which conclude the Greek original are missing from the English 

11 Philocalie de P^res Neptiques 1. Calliste et Ignace Xanthopouloi: Centurie spirituelle 
(Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1979) and vol. 2, Pierre Damascene: Livre (Abbaye de Bellefon- 
taine, 1980). 

12 Petite Philokalie (Paris, 1953). 

13 OiXoKaXia Ni^tctik&v Kai 'Aokiitik&v (IlaTepiKai ’EK6do£t(; rpT|Y6piO(; 
na>xipd(;, ©eooaXoviKii, 1978—). To date three volumes have appeared, vol. 1, The Say¬ 
ings of the Desert Fathers (1978), vol. 22, Nicholas Kabasilas (Commentary on the Divine 
Liturgy and Life in Christy 1979), and vol. 7, Dorotheos: Spiritual Teachings (1981), all in 
the original and modem Greek. Finally, one might mention that, not at all related to the 
Greek Philokalia collection, a collection of writings by Russian saints and authors who yet 
used and were strongly influenced by the Philokalia has begim with the appearance of Little 
Russian Philokalia, Vol, I: St. Seraphim of Sarov (Saint Herman of Alaska Brotherhood, 
Platina, California, 1980). 
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volume! 

In all other respects the editors carefuUy note in what ways the new 
English edition departs from the Aster edition, ways with which not all 
will agree. The decision to use more reliable versions of texts, if such are 
now available, as well as the judicious updating of Saint Nikodemos’ 
notes preceding each of the authors, are irreproachable from a scholarly 
viewpoint. So, also, the attribution of the work On Prayer: One Hundred 
and Fifty- Three Texts to Evagrios, rather than to Saint Ndlos, a case sup¬ 
ported by substantial evidence and a scholarly consensus, was necessary 
and is commendable. But two other departures from the Aster edition 
were not necessary and will probably prove to be controversial, especially 
among the Orthodox. I would like briefly to comment on them. 

The flrst debatable departure from the Aster edition is the omission of 
Saint Nikodemos’ prologue to the Philokalia collection which some 
regard as a literary and spiritual gem. Why was this prologue omitted? 
Does it lack sufficient value? Or is it perhaps unsuitable for the modem 
English reader in terms of style? No explanation is given, but several 
favorable references are made to it in the editors’ introduction (pp. 
14-15). In addition to the editors’ valuable introduction, this reviewer 
would advocate the inclusion of the prologue in the next printing of this 
first volume of the English Philokalia on several grounds. 

First, Saint Nikodemos’ prologue is an integral and worthy part of the 
Greek edition of the Philokalia. Concise and literary, it is a stirring in¬ 
troductory statement on the meaning of the Philokalia as a way of prayer 
from the hand of the one who first edited the collection. One might even 
say that it is just as useful to read, especially for the modem reader, as 
any short discourse in the Philokalia. (Admittedly, Saint Nikodonos’ ex¬ 
tensive laudatory words for John Mavrogordatos, who financed the 
Venetian printing of the Philokalia, in the second part of the prologue 
seem out of place and could be excised with proper notation). Moreover, 
the prologue, through its biblical references to unceasing prayer, the 
dwelling of Christ in the heart by the grace of the Spirit, and the itmer 
warmth and joy of the believer living in the presence of God, as well as 
through its exhortational appeal as it fervently addresses monastics and 
lay persons alike, is closer to the spirit of the Philokalia than the 
somewhat formal introduction of the English editors. Saint Nikodemos, 
in fact, urges the use of the Philokalia as a means of awakening the 
reader to the personal and awesome presence of God, whereas the 
editors’ introduction at times strikes one as viewing the spiritual life as a 
kind of entity in itself, although certainly this is not their intent. Yet it 
must be admitted that we who admire the Philokalia writings are 
sometimes concerned with the "spiritual life” as a special science, 
whereas the saints point us to the immediacy of God himself. FinaUy, 
Saint Nikodemos’ prologue belongs in the English Philokalia because it 
breathes the air of patristic spiritual renewal, which is the reason behind 
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Saint Nikodemos’ and Saint Makarios* search for such writings, and the 
purpose behind their extraordinary efforts to publish the PhUokalia and 
thus make it available to people outside of monastic walls. The urgency 
of their concern shows in clear historical light that, long before the 
twentieth-century patristic revival, a call for patristic renewal (spiritual, 
not merely scholarly) came from within Orthodoxy already in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, growing out of Orthodox awareness of Orthodox 
people’s ignorance of their own spiritual treasures. The prologue’s appeal 
for such renewal by following the way of the saints and Church Fathers is 
altogether harmonious with the purposes of the editors of the English 
PhUokalia which go beyond scholarly interests. 

The second serious departme from the Greek original is the relation 
of a work. On the Character of Men and on the Virtuous Life, attributed 
to Saint Anthony the Great, from first to last place (in an appendix) in 
the English PhUokalia, a change which seems to militate against the 
editors’ own expressed criterion of genuineness being connected not to 
proven authorship, but to whether or not a writing belongs "to the 
spiritual tradition which the collection as a whole represents (p. 12).” But 
in this case the editors have plenty to say, amassing a host of arguments 
against the non-Christian character perse of this work (pp. 327-28)— so 
many arguments that, in fact, one gets the feeling that this work should 
not be in the PhilojcaUerax: all. They seem to build up their position in a 
powerful, irrevocable way, as indicated by the following excerpts from 
their arguments: 

The work contains many passages of deep spiritual insight... It is, 
however, almost certainly not of Christian origin, but seems to be a 
compilation of extracts from various Stoic and Platonic writers 
of the first to fourth centuries...there are no citations from Scrip¬ 
ture... Nowhere is there any allusion to Jesus Christ, to the Church 
or to the sacraments. The Trinity is mentioned once, but this 
appears to be an interpolation... Throughout the work the doctrine 
of man is Stoic or Platonic rather than Christian. Nothing is said 
about the fall or about man’s dependence on divine grace... For 
these reasons, the Editors of the English translation do not regard 
[this] work...as a Christian writing, and they have, therefore, 
placed it in an appendix (pp. 327-28). 

Although this reviewer would not dispute many of the above observa¬ 
tions, he questions the light in which they are cast, as well as the decision 
to place the above discourse in an appendix. That many of the above 
arguments are true, paradoxically as it may sound, is essentially beside 
the point. Ever since Luther New Testament scholars have advanced 
similar arguments against the Epistle of James which is Hellenistic 
Jewish in content, has rare references to Jesus Christ, and carries none of 
Saint Paul’s accents on faith and grace. Yet it stands quite nicely within 
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the New Testament canon, echoing Jesus’ concern about actually living a 
righteous life, despite the fact that the Epistle of James could not stand 
alone as a complete statement of the Christian gospel. The same is true of 
the above discourse attributed to Saint Anthony which the monastic 
tradition for centuries found congenial and included it in the Philokalia 
collection, and of which no teaching cannot be given a tolonble Chris¬ 
tian interpretation. As long as it does not stand alone as a complete state¬ 
ment of Orthodox spiritual life, we can appreciate its own accents as 
much as those who used it for centuries in die Christian tradition and as 
much as those who placed it in the Philokalia treasure. That the same 
discourse makes no mention of the Church and the sacraments equally 
applies to many of the Philokalia writings. Lack of such references is 
typical of the ascetic literature. In this respect these writings resemble the 
wisdom literature of the Old Testament which rarely mentions the Jewish 
ritual law or Jewish worship. 

But one senses that the heart of the editors’ objection to the above 
work is that it is Platonic and Stoic, rather than Christian, in content. 
However, the contributions of Platonism and Stoicism to patristic 
thought, especially in the area of basic terminology and ethics, cannot so 
simply be t^en care of by relegation to the category of sm appendix; they 
constitute a much more organic and complex matter vis-h-vis the Chris¬ 
tian tradition. The editors themselves (p. 377) acknowledge that the 
patristic tripartite distinction of the powers of the soul (epithymetikon, 
thymikon and logistikon) comes from Plato. The same is true with 
regard to the key term nous (inteUect) as a vehicle of communion with 
God and the concept of theosis (deification) meaning the attainment of 
divine likeness, both of which are so important to the patristic and 
ascetic literature. One could mention a host of other connections be¬ 
tween Greek patristic thought and the Greek philosophical tradition such 
as the four Stoic virtues, the notions of praktike (practice) and theoria 
(spiritual-intellectual vision), the concepts of arete (virtue) and apatheia 
(dispassion), and others. In addition to material agreement on many 
ethical values, there is also a harmonious convergence between the 
biblical and the Greek philosophico-religious traditions in terms of basic 
categories of thought such as the eternal and transitory, corruption and 
incorruption, mortal and immortal, material and spiritual, reward and 
punishment and the like. 

Yet, why presuppose at all that Greek contributions (or ‘influence’ as 
many call it) to the Christian tradition are necessarily negative and rejec- 
table, rather than expected and welcome? Granted that we should 
carefully adhere to the criteria of the Christian gospel, doctrine, and ec- 
clesiology, which are matters of first importance for the Christian, but 
are there not significant areas of human culture and wisdom that Chris¬ 
tianity welcomes and reinterprets? Surely a theology of creation and of 
the incarnation embrace ‘Whatever is true, whatever is honorable. 
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whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely” (Phil 4.8), and for 
this reason the Christian traction embraced what was best in classical 
antiquity both consciously and unconsciously. Such a positive perspec¬ 
tive would also make us more appreciative of expressions of human 
goodness today and help us utilize new cultural forms so far as they are 
in harmony with the Cl^stian faith. Whatever its historical and literary 
origins, the above discourse. On the Character of Men and on the Vir¬ 
tuous Life, attributed to Saint Anthony has been “Christianized”—it has 
been embraced by the Christian tradition over many centuries because it 
is harmonious to Christian teaching and, therefore, deserves its rightful 
place in the PMlokalia. One might add that its general character makes it 
more useful as the first text of the Philokalia for modem readers. 

Let us now turn to the most important issue of the translation itself. 
According to the editors (p. 17), the intial translation of this volume was 
done by many persons, namely Dr. Constantine Cavamos, Father Basil 
Osborne, Father Norman RusseU, and an unnamed monk or monks (not 
specified) of the Holy Transfiguration Monastery in Boston, and credit is 
given to all in the title page. The editors also note (ibid.) that Philip Sher- 
rard and Kallistos Ware assumed the task of checking the translation 
against the Greek, while all three editors take the responsibility for the 
final version of the text. An apologetic note to their collaborators named 
above (“we hope...that those who prepared the initial translations will 
forgive us for the many changes made to their texts,” p. 18) indicates that 
the editorial work was done with a firm hand. Whatever the individual 
contributions, all are to be congratulated because they have produced an 
extremely successful and very readable translation. 

Some examples of masterful translation of short sayings or teachings 
of the ascetic writers may be given. The statement, «d pf| eOpioKtov 
PofjBsuxv b/ Kaip0 noXipou, o65fe Tf|v elpfjvnv nioTEOoai 60vaTai,» (p. 
32, par. 16 of the Greek original) is translated: “He who receives no help 
when at war should feel no confidence when at peace” (p. 2S, par. 16). 
The verb “receives” instead of “finds” for "eOpfoKcov” renders more ac¬ 
curately the meaning for the ascetic literature because the help which is 
mentioned comes from God and is precisely received rather than 
somehow found either by good fortune or cleverness. The phrase “when 
at war” is concise for Kaip$ noAipou” (rather than the possible 
more literal rendering “at a time of war”). And the clause “should feel no 
confidence when at peace” is excellent for the comparable difficult Greek 
clause. Similar masterful renderings are: “It is impossible for man to 
achieve good through evil means” (p. 26, par. 21) for «d6i3vaT0v 
dvOpduHp noifiooi KoXd, xoioCvri KaKd» (Greek p. 34, par. 21); “which 
passions attack the soul, and which the body” (p. 27, par. 24) for «no'iov 
nd6o(; kaxt lyuxiKdv, koI noTbv oa>tiaTiK6v» (Greek p. 34, par. 24); and 
“For fear that you may go wrong, stay rooted in your cell” (p. 34, lines 
19-20) for «(poPoC t 6 TCTalopa, xal £v KeXXiq) oou £5palb(; £ao» 
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Greek p. 40, lines 36-7). 

It is clear that the translators conunendably seek equivalence of mean¬ 
ing, not a wooden rendering of the original, so they exercise a certain 
freedom in translation. Not only are the long Greek sentences broken up 
for a readable translation, which is standard procedme for translation 
into English, but also parts of sentences are sometimes joined diffo’ent- 
ly, reversed or even transposed (for example, com[>are English transla¬ 
tion p. 22, par. 3 to Greek p. 30, par. 3; translation p. 33, lines 8-11 to 
Greek p. 39, lines 36-8; translation p. 163, par. S to Greek p. 142, par. 5, 
and others). Not infrequently there is a creative panq)hrastic tendoicy in 
the translation which actually improves comprehension of the original. 
The exhortation «&YCi>vio6pe6a o6v...KaTd Tf|v SOvaptv f) 4 &v» (Greek 
p. 33, par. 17) is rendered: "Let us therefore pursue//lesp/nYua/ waj'with 
all our strength” (p. 25, par. 17, my italics). The statement «fj IlaAAid 
(Ata0i\iai) o6k ^teketou, oCxe £nXT|po<p6pet rdv Som fivOponov ct^ 
^o^^eiav» (Greek p. 158, par. 112) is translated: "The Old Testament 
did not perfect or fulfill the relationship o/the inna self to God” (p. 181, 
par. 112, my italics). The attribute in the expression «9eo<piX,f|<; vo0<;» 
(Greek p. 5, par. 7) comes out: “intellect (which) enjoys the love of God” 
(p. 330, par. 7). The word «nappqo(a» (Greek p. 42, line 28) is rendered: 
"intimate communion” (p. 36, line 14). 

The question inevitably arises whether the translation at times is too 
free, including even occasional explanatory additions to the original, and 
some will undoubtedly think so. The expression «np6K6vat Kard €l£6v» 
(Greek p. 32, par. 13) is unnecessarily translated: "advance in holiness” 
(p. 25, par. 13) instead of simply "advance in the way of God.” Tlie 
"struggle” in «d dydiv ydp npoo<p(ryet xtjv Kap5(av» (Greek p. 33, par. 
18) is expanded to "stride and stress” in the translation (p. 26, par. 18). 
The reference to c omm unal monasteries in the sentence «£Tdpa>v tori, 
T&v £v Koivm^icp Ilardpov (Greek p. 40, line 5) is explained for the con¬ 
temporary reader with the aid of a contrasting reference to the hermetic 
life absent from the original: “It is the work of others, of the holy 
Fathers who live in communities and not as solitaries* (p. 33, lines 16-17, 
my italics). So, also, the "Rechabites,” the descendents of Jonadab, are 
specified in the English text (p. 201, line 6), whereas the original omits 
the reference to their name (Greek p. 191, line 4). 

A bit more serious is the fact that at times the translation seons to 
modify unnecessarily the original for the sake of contemporary 
relevance. Thus, «£ndpoTO^ Kevo6o4fa» (Greek p. 52, lines 11-12), 
which may be rendered "accursed vainglory” or even "cursed 
self-esteem,” is actually translated: "the sense of your own importance” 
(p. 47, line 1). This tendency toward correction of the original—this time 
for another reason, that is, tq>parently to ‘Christianize’ Greek terminolo¬ 
gy—is nowhere more evident than in the occasional use of the words 
“holiness” and “holy” for the term arete (“virtue,” see for example p. 47, 
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line 12 and Greek p. 52, line 21, and also p. 162, the text title and Greek 
p. 141). The disputed work attributed to Saint Anthony (see above) suf¬ 
fers most frequently in this regard, where the words "holy” and 
"holiness” translate a number of different Greek words such as «e6Aa- 
(par. 9), «e6Cu>ta» (par. IS), «£vdpeToq» (pars. 16-17 and 20), 
«KdA.LtaTO(;» (par. 27), and «xpiloT6q» (pars. 118 and 146). Where 
modification is commendable, such as in translating "a human being” (p. 
331, par. 13) for «dvdpcf)xoq» (Greek p. 6, par. 13), it is not consistent. 
This is especially unfortunate in the cases of the plural. Thus, for the 
soitence «o{ dvBpconoi XoyikoI KaTaxpqaTtKSq AiyovTai» (Greek p. 4, 
par.-1) we are given the translation: "Afe/t are often called intelligent 
wrongly” (p. 329, par. 1, my italics). Similarly, the title of Saint An¬ 
thony’s disputed work which in part reads «nepl f^Oouq dv6pd>ncov» 
(Greek p. 4) is rendered: "On the Qiaracter of Men” (my italics) instead 
of “On the Character of Human Beingf or “On Human Character.” But 
surely Saint Anthony’s disputed treatise applies to the character of 
women, too, and many readers of the discourse will be women. 

The translation is also marked by occasional omissions. It is curious 
why the personal address “beloved” or «dYaniiTd» (Greek p. 30, par. 3 
and p. 38, line 27), which adds a certain warmth to the text, even though 
it may be rhetorical, is left out of the English translation (p. 22, par. 3 
and p. 31, third line from bottom), when elsewhere the translation "my 
son” (p. 148, line 7) and also "my dear son” (p, 149, line 12) are retained 
(see Greek p. 128, line 6 and p. 129, line S respectively). Likewise, «6 
paKdpmq Aau\5» (Greek p. 276, par. 2) is only "David” in the transla¬ 
tion (p. 298, par. 2) and not "the blessed David.” The following omission 
apparently avoids a redundancy: «nepl 6^ ipaTkov, nil inido/itiagq 
nepiaad. ix^iv Ifidna. Td dpKoCvra tfi dvdyKTi toO ochpatoc; npovoob» 
(omission in italics, Greek p. 39, lines 20-21), translated: "With regard to 
clothes, be content with what is sufflcient for the needs of the body” 
(p. 32, eleventh line from bottom). Yet another omission is inexplicable: 
6 a6x6q Xdyoq koI fenl t&v dJAcov npaypdTcov ^qOtioetai, icard rdv 
Kavdva tovrov n^oxiK&q yupvoCd/<£vo?» (omission in italics, Greek 
p, 48, end of par. 7). It is translated: “the same principle applies to other 
things as well” (p. 43, lines 5-6). 

The glossary (pp. 357-67), which is an attempt at a rudimentary stan¬ 
dardization of ascetic terminology, a difficult task, indeed, is very well 
done and extremely helpful to the average reader. "Contemplation” is 
probably the best one-word rendering of theoria (meaning spiritual vi¬ 
sion, or intuitive spiritual awareness of God, or the meaning of things by 
the power of the Holy Spirit); and we also have to be satisfied with 
“stillness” for hesychia (meaning the state of peace by prayerful abiding 
in God and filled by the presence of God). The term nous and its 
derivatives constitute a difficult case. The choice of the term "intellect” 
("the organ of contemplation”) for nous is wise. The editors sometimes 
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use the adjective “noetic,” but it is not always useful. For example, 
«voiiTf| 8dXAoaa» (Greek p. Ill, par. 29) is properly translated 
“spiritual sea” (p. 128, par. 29) and not “noetic sea.” However, the 
adverb «voiit&^» is in one place translated “inwardly” (p. 163, par. 8 and 
Greek p. 142, par. 8) and in another “noetically” (p. 348, par. 124 and 
Greek p. 21, par. 124). This reviewer would have preferred 
“discernment” for the key word diakrisis because “discrimination,” as the 
editors render it, bears nuances of prejudice in contemporary English. 
Finally, “confidence” or even “spiritual confidence” is closer to the mean¬ 
ing of parresia than the translation “intimate communion” as it appears 
in the glossary (p. 362). 

The translation is a free translation—it clearly strives for readability 
and relevance, rather than scholarly precision as such. Nevertheless, it is 
generally excellent. This reviewer checked about two-thirds of the 
translation against the Greek but did not discover a single case of fun¬ 
damental distortion of meaning. On the contrary, he was frequently ex¬ 
cited about the clarity, conciseness, and even elegance of the translation. 
Even in places where a high degree of freedom was taken with r^ard to 
the Greek t«ct, the English rendering was invariably accurate in terms of 
equivalence of meaning and sometimes clarified and, thus, improved the 
meaning of the original. Any of the above critical comments are, 
therefore, in no way intended to diminish the editors’ significant achieve¬ 
ment, but rather to offer specific suggestions for consideration when the 
time comes to reprint this first volume of the Philokalia. 

Now that the complete collection of the Philokalia is being published, 
it may hopefully generate articles and books on specific themes of Or¬ 
thodox spirituality and its application by ordinary Christians in relation¬ 
ship to contemporary patterns of life and thought. The translation of the 
Philokalia from Greek into English needs, at least for the majority of 
rank-and-file Christians, another kind of translation of the contents of 
the Philokalia in terms of interpretation, clarification, and application of 
the principles and methods of the Philokalia in ways that can be grasped 
and used by laypersons. 

English readers everywhere will be grateful to the editors for the ap¬ 
pearance of this first volume of the complete text of the Philokalia. The 
remaining four volumes will be eagerly awaited. The completion of thdr 
project promises to be epoch-making because the new English Philokalia 
will offer to English readers the harvest of the spirituality of Eastern 
Christianity. 
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The Philokalia: The Complete Text, Vol. 2. Translated and Edited by 
G.E.H. Palmer et al. London; Faber and Faber, 1981. Pp. 414. 

No Orthodox Christian could be anything but elated to see the pro¬ 
found spiritual philosophy of the Philokalia appear in the English 
language. Within the pages of this treasure is to be found the essence of 
the Orthodox faith: nothing less than a systematic presentation of the 
teachings by which the human being reaches his highest spiritual state, 
his perfection in Christ. This moral and spiritual perfection, wrought by 
the mystical union of man with the energies of God, is the very aim of the 
Philokalia itself, calling through its pages the soul to a love of that which 
is beautiful (philokalia). The East could give to the English-speaking 
world no greater gift than such an instrument, by which the authentic 
secrets of apostolic Christianity are transmitted down to our own age. 
This second of a projected five-volume text of the Philokalia in the 
English tongue brings that sonorous gift ever nearer. 

The Greek Philokalia was first published in Venice toward the end of 
the eighteenth century by Saint Makarios, Archbishop of Corinth. Saint 
Makarios had entrusted the editing and arrangement of these spiritual 
writings to Saint Nikodemos of the Holy Mountain, who added to them 
an introduction and brief biographies of the Fathers included in the col¬ 
lection. It is apparent from the full title of the Philokalia (Philokalia of 
the Sacred Neptic Ones, Collected from the Holy and God-bearing 
Fathers, by Which the Mind is Cleansed, Enlightened, and Made Perfect 
through Practical and Theoretical [Contemplative] Philosophy) that 
Saint Nikodemos did not arrange the texts casually, but in such a way as 
to direct the spiritual development of the reader in a purposeful manner. 
Their arrangement is appropriate to their spiritual utility. Nor are his in¬ 
troduction and biographies mere scholarly rejoinders or textual commen¬ 
taries; rather, they too remind the reader that the Philokalia is meant as a 
book of instructions to be followed methodically and with great atten¬ 
tion and care. The writings are not a scholarly compilation, and 
somehow one must sense that to distort their order, tone, or arrangement 
is akin to tampering with Scripture. 

Unfortunately, as if to subdue our enthusiasm and contain our elation, 
what we have in the translated volumes of the Philokalia are not com¬ 
plete texts and an authentic reproduction of Saint Nikodemos" edition of 
the Philokalia, The editors are perhaps injudicious in using such a 
descriptive title. What we have are the writings of the Philokalia ar¬ 
ranged such as to suggest a simple collection of texts set out in a topical, 
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though not spiritually methodical, way. Thus, the first volume of the 
English translation violated the order of texts established by Saint Niko- 
demos and placed the sayings of Saint Anthony the Great at the end 
of the collection. The remonstrances against the authenticity of Saint 
Anthony’s sayings were wholly discordant with traditional Orthodox pie¬ 
ty. Now again, in this second volume, the biographies of Saint 
Nikodemos have been replaced by the editors’ biographical comments 
and critical observations, evincing the same disregard for Saint 
Nikodemos’ spiritual discretion and direction that we found in the first 
volume. The consequences of this distortion are bodeful. 

It behooves us to observe great caution in dealing with spiritual texts. 
Such observance is sometimes lacking in the present volume of the 
Philokalia. In the introductory note to the writings of Saint Maximos the 
Confessor, for example, the editors ponder Saint Makarios’ choice of a 
certain disputed text over another text which he undoubtedly knew to be 
more accurate. They conclude that both Saint Makarios and Saint 
Nikodemos were interested in “selections more immediately relevant to 
the spiritual life” (p. 50), yet leave us with the distinct impression that 
their observation is tenuous. Had the editors retained the commentaries 
of Saint Nikodemos, neither they nor we would have even a scant doubt 
about textual choices. There is abundant evidence in these conunentaries 
that not a word or phrase is heedlessly offered us. 

We might, parenthetically, remark here that generally incaution in 
treating Orthodox spiritual writings is an increasingly menacing 
phenomenon. We may read in translation the spiritual giants of the East 
on humility, the indispensable reverence with which we must receive the 
spiritual truths bequeathed us by our forefahers, and the folly by which 
dead scholars with empty reason seek ‘objective truth’ in a deceptive 
world. And how are these spiritual themes brought to us?—In the midst 
of the folly which they decry! We are given onerous, incredibly arrogant 
introductions to these translations. We are offered fatuous critical notes 
on the most trifling of matters. In a particularly egregious instance of 
poor taste, there were appended to a recent volume, richly adorned with 
lessons in humility and self-effacement, vaguely-cloaked attestations to 
the spiritual eminence of the translators of the work. At other times we 
find individuals cited by name as inadequate translators. Yet another 
translator finds that none, save his own texts, can touch the sometimes 
insensate standards which he himself has established for the would-be 
translator. And daily this menace grows. So encrusted have the golden 
words of the Fathers become with the the personal pretensions and inane 
preoccupations of the translators, that the reader is wont to bypass the 
untarnished, inner treasure of the patristic literature itself. 

The Philokalia now being made available in the English language is a 
product of our times and is not without a tone of irreverence (however 
unintended this effect). The richest words, passed down in the Greek 
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with deference, respectful silence, and humble supplication before the 
ever-present God who permeates the pages of the Philokalia, reach the 
English reader amidst pedantic, frequently superficial, and spiritually 
dry textual animadversions. One is unprofitably subjected to sometimes 
prolix (and, one might venture, pedestrian) discourses on the seemingly 
unending manuscripts from which any number of texts might or might 
not have been drawn. One who is to the original editors of the Philokalia 
a holy.and God-bearing Father might well be ‘pseudo- this-or-that’ to the 
editors. The magnificent, reverential quality of Saint Nikodemos’ 
Philokalia is lost in the scholarly tone of the translated volumes. This is 
even more evident in the second volume of the project. How tragic is all 
of this when one reflects on the fact that even those with a knowledge of 
Greek (save those very few who know the language in its many forms, 
dialects, and complexities) cannot with any ease read the complex and or¬ 
nate Greek of the Philokalia. A truly complete text, loyal to the spirit of 
the original Greek text, might have been to the benefit of all. As the text 
now stands, one loses something in the English translation, while the 
Greek, despite its difficulty, retains an essential, spiritual property. 

All of what we have thus far said relates to the ‘art’ which is transla¬ 
tion. Since all translation is subjective, there can be no such thing as a 
‘literal’ translation of any text. All the more so with a language as com¬ 
plex as Greek and with material as intense as that in the Philokalia. To 
translate it adequately, one should, in fact, find himself immersed in the 
spiritual life portrayed in its texts. Without this, there cannot be even a 
rudimentary understanding of its vocabulary. Its words refer to spiritual 
experiences and practices which non-Orthodox translators (as well, 
perhaps, as the Orthodox translator with insufficient spiritual ex¬ 
perience) can hardly fathom. The ‘art’ of translating the Philokalia lies, 
fundamentally, within an understanding of the ‘art of arts’ which the col¬ 
lection itself describes. To capture the meaning of such a theoretical 
manual is to work from a living knowledge of spiritual theory in practice. 
Someone once commented that without the Philokalia Orthodox 
monasticism is almost incomprehensible. By the same token, we might 
say that without Orthodox monasticism the Philokalia itself is quite 
beyond intellectual apprehension. It simply cannot be translated by 
anyone separated from, or unfamiliar with, what it describes. Roman 
Catholic translators, for example, cannot possibly adequately translate 
the Philokalia. In essence, their translations move in two directions: 
away from the Greek to the language of translation, but also away from 
the Orthodox mind-set and spiritual world view. The ‘art’ of translation 
is precisely the acquisition of new words and the maintenance of the 
original, authentic spirit. Quite frankly, however well-intentioned, 
heterodox translators cannot convey a spirit which was not theirs in the 
first place. Were it so, our Orthodox understanding of paradosis would 
be for naught. 
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The disregard for the spiritual authority of Saint Nikodemos in ar¬ 
ranging the texts of the English Philokalia, combined with the misap¬ 
prehension of the art of translation by some of the translators, occasions 
some great danger for the neophyte. True the text is written in a very 
readable, concise, and understandable English. There are not more than 
a dozen lapses in the use of simple, unaffected vocabulary that any 
reasonably educated person could understand. And true it is that certain 
usages in the transliteration of names are refreshing. It is pleasing to read 
of Saint John Damaskenos and Saint Thalassios. Certainly no one 
regrets the trend away from the pretentious and misleading ‘Latiniza- 
tions’ of the names of Eastern Fathers which mark so many patristic texts 
in translation. However, these gains hardly compensate for or outweigh 
the deficiencies of the text as regards the translation of spiritual con¬ 
cepts. 

How can one countenance the translation of a term like ‘diakrisis’ by 
the English word ‘discrimination?’ ‘Discretion’ or ‘discernment’ are far 
better choices, and even these words should not be applied unless the text 
is carefully analyzed and the use of one or the other is deemed ap¬ 
propriate. And certainly no Church Father ever meant by the word 
‘logikof the English word ‘intelligent.’ Only the human being can be 
logikos, or ‘rational,’ while almost any living creature can show in¬ 
telligence. Texts dating as far back as Saint John Klimakos would dictate 
the use of the word ‘rational.’ In many places in the text the translators 
miss the occasionally ironic (and sometimes ‘mystical’) way that the word 
Uogiko^ is employed. An experienced monk or spiritual seeker would 
have an immediate notion of these words and would be hard-pressed to 
agree with the translators, in no small number of passages, where they 
have unwisely rendered ‘diakrisi^ and 'logiko^ as ‘discrimination’ and 
‘intelligent.’ These two words provide but two vivid examples of scores of 
other usages that are quite misleading. The reader should never be led 
away from the subtle nuances of Orthodox spiritual writings, through 
which every manner of hidden mystery is revealed to the person of ex¬ 
perience. 

The immediate reaction to these comments might be that the ‘art’ of 
translation as envisioned here is, on the whole, too subjective. It might 
seem impossible, to the spiritually uninitiated observer, that authorized 
or consistent texts could result from such an ‘art.’ Quite to the contrary, 
however, one might contend that there is a universality in spiritual ex¬ 
perience, a mystical consensus, as it were, that allows for the emergence 
of standard texts in the Orthodox Church. This consensus accounts for 
the joint work of Saints Makarios and Nikodemos. The blessed Paisios 
Velichkovskii evidenced this universality in his Slavonic translations and 
spoke on many occasions of it. And any experienced monastic, whether a 
translator or not, knows of this phenomenon—strange and dubious to 
the academic mind, yet sure and present to the spiritual man. If there be 
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anyone who doubts that such a ‘mystical universality,’ this paradoxical 
standardization of ‘subjective’ translating, exists, he would be ill-advised 
to toil in the translation of Orthodox texts. 

It could be strongly argued that, whatever the process by which it is ac¬ 
complished, a standardization of Orthodox spiritual language is needed 
in English. But this standardization, we must insist, should naturally rise 
out of the subjective kind of translation coming from spiritually- 
experienced individuals. As more and more of these people produce texts 
in translation, there will emerge this verifiable consistency and standard¬ 
ization in their writings. Until such is the case, the present translation of 
the Philokalia risks the creation of distortions of spiritual life based on a 
scholarly (and at times accurate), but spiritually vapid vocabulary. Thus, 
the glossary at the back of the English Philokalia, though it mitigates the 
negative effects of some of the more poorly translated terms by offering 
extended and often careful treatments of those terms, is perilous. It seeks 
standardization by scholarly methods and with theological annotations 
that are altogether dry and limited. (See, for example, the entry for plani, 
or ‘spiritual delusion.’ In no sense does the glossary adequately portray, 
with the interchangeable words ‘illusion’ and ‘delusion,’ the envious hate, 
spiritual arrogance, and self-righteous viciousness of those who feill to 
plani. Having seen the thing, any experienced spiritual man would have 
taken great care to avoid so artless a definition of plani as that presented 
in the glossary). 

The most efficacious way to standardize spiritual language is by 
describing spiritual experience. And here we can note a more momentous 
reservation regarding the English translation of the Philokalia. The 
Philokalia contains the theoria of the spiritual life. Since theory presup¬ 
poses practice, would it not have been better to translate the very text¬ 
book of praxis, the Evergetinos, before undertaking a rendering of the 
Philokalial Had this been done, probably no reader would have 
wondered about the true meaning of diakrisis or logikos or plani. The 
Evergetinos portrays for the reader the experience by which one must 
prepare himself to understand (indeed, to translate) the Philokalia. This 
sequence in translation not having been followed, we are left with the 
flower of spiritual practice, the Philokalia, cut away from the root of the 
Evergetinos. That flower may therefore prove to be only fieetingly 
fragrant. 

It is the advice of this reviewer that anyone seeking to read the 
Philokalia in translation should first read the lives of the saints. Very 
good collections of these are available in translation, perhaps the best be¬ 
ing the seven-volume series on Modern Orthodox Saints by Professor 
Constantine Cavarnos. (Dr. Cavarnos was an assistant in the translation 
of the two completed volumes of the Philokalia. The errors in question 
are not his and, without doubt, could have been avoided had he Erected 
the entire translation project.) Then should follow a careful reading of 
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the portions of the Evergetinos now available in English. After this 
preparation only should one consider himself ready for a deliberate, cir¬ 
cumspect reading of sections from the Philokalia. In this latter project it 
might be best to forego the glossary in the English Philokalia and study 
assiduously the glossary contained in another of Professor Cavarnos’ 
volumes, Byzantine Thought and Art (Belmont, Mass., 1968). This 
course of study, leading from the lives of the saints to the Philokalia, in¬ 
sures the student of understanding that training, methodical develop¬ 
ment, and discipline are as important to theological learning as they are 
to athletic endeavor. Theory without practice, theology without fasting 
and prayer—these are the dry bones of men who live and are yet dead. 

Finally, lest anyone think that this review intends wholly to disapprove 
the ongoing translation of the Philokalia, let me express now the same 
elation about the project which I noted in my introductory remarks. 1 
wish only to counsel caution; to express my regret that the Philokalia was 
translated out of the natural sequence by which English readers should 
encounter the depths of Orthodox spirituality; and to ask the Orthodox 
reader not to surrender his spiritual sensibilities to the academic tone of 
the translation. The reality of the translation I welcome. At a time when 
spiritually inexperienced Orthodox are drawing inane parallels between 
the deep, mystical teachings passed down to us in silence by the Fathers 
and the insane, demonically inspired ‘spiritual’ renewal of the modern ec¬ 
clesiastical age, the Philokalia thunders out. It speaks directly to the 
spiritual delusion of today’s formula preachers, who profess a ‘speak- 
and-be-saved’ spirituality foreign to true Orthodoxy. It preaches back to 
them with a shocking spiritual power in which the soul, the mind, and the 
unfathomable mystery of salvation are transported to a new realm, 
where formula becomes folly and afflrmation loses import. It demands 
of the authentic Christian an ascent up and beyond human belief and 
discursive thought to a sphere of true faith and divine thought. Beware 
the modern ‘evangelizer,’ who in the Philokalia finds news of a ‘good’ 
unknown to modern pietistic prattle. 

As the Philokalia indicts the frenzied perverters of spirituality by ex¬ 
posing their pitiful depths by its unmeasured heights, it says many fear¬ 
some things to today’s monk, the chief practitioner of its precepts. We 
have, in our infant monasticism in the West, developed some terrible 
flaws. There is, on the one hand, a ‘shadow monasticism’ in which an in¬ 
tricately justified ‘modernization’ of the angelic life is thought to reflect 
some ancient monasticism. The Philokalia shows monasticism to be 
timeless. There is nothing ancient and nothing modem. On the other 
hand, a ‘perfect monasticism’ has surfaced in some places in which 
perfect adherence to the monastic means has clouded the monastic end. 
Contumelious pronouncements are issued by these perfected monastics 
against any ‘fabricators’ or ‘innovators’ who fail to follow (and, one 
might suspect, laud) their pristine way. The Philokalia awakens any 
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dazzled by the gleam of such ‘perfection’; somehow the beauty of the lad¬ 
der tends to fade before an understanding of the true perfection to which 
it reaches. Indeed, ‘shadow monasticism’ fails to develop resoluteness 
and genuine spiritual fervor (a failure effected by any disingenuous ac¬ 
commodation to the supposed demands of the ‘modern age’). Likewise, 
‘perfect monasticism,’ in its insolent disdain for all that it does not en¬ 
compass, parts with charity, compassion, and (not least of all) true 
spiritual humility. To these ills, the Philokalia comes as a great physi¬ 
cian, giving direction, balance, and therapy. And if its curative balm 
does not affect the patient, it can, at the very least, warn others of what 
otherwise might become epidemic. 

The Philokalia, if read with care after much preparation and in a state 
of spiritual sobriety, gives us profound glimpses of the Truth of truths. 
Its publication is an eminent accomplishment. I await the next volumes. 

Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
Ashland Theological Seminary and Ashland College 


The Ancient Fathers of the Desert. By Archimandrite Chrysostomos. 
Brookline, Massachusetts: Hellenic College Press, 1980. Pp. 118. Cloth 
$8.00. Paper $4.95. 

The compiler and translator of this book is Abbot of the Saint Gregory 
Palamas Monastery at Hayesville, Ohio, and Professor of Christian 
Thought at Ashland Theological Seminary and of Psychology at 
Ashland College. According to its subtitle, the book consists of 
“translated narratives from Evergetinos on Passions and Perfection in 
Christ.” In his nine-page introduction. Archimandrite Chrysostomos in¬ 
forms us that the primary original source of this volume was the Mikros 
(‘Small’) Evergetinos that was compiled and translated into demotic 
Greek by the monk Kallinikos of the Skete of Saint Anna on the Holy 
Mountain of Athos, and published at the Holy Mountain and in Athens 
in 1977 (p. 17). We are further informed that he has taken the liberty of 
combining with the narratives of the Desert Fathers a few anecdotes of 
“spiritual people of our own times, mostly holy men and women living in 
Greece” (ibid.). His reason for doing this was “to emphasize that, despite 
the waning tide of Orthodox spirituality today, there are still some 
spiritual Fathers of the stature of the ancients” (ibid.). These anecdotes 
and sayings, it might be remarked, are interspersed in the book. 
However, Chrysostomos has been careful to indicate in each instance 
that the anecdote is of recent date. 

The original Evergetinos, written in Patristic Greek, is a monumental 
work that was compiled in the eleventh century by Paul, Abbot of the 
Monastery of Evergetes at Constantinople, and contains teachings and 
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Testament itself. 

Throughout Bishop Gerasimos emphasizes the love of God: “But His 
love was unique. He loved everyone. He made the pain and the burden of 
people His own pain and burden. He loved us to the end’; He laid down 
His life for His friends. Christ was the love of God incarnate for our 
salvation; that is, God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself ” 
(Jn 3.16; 2 Cor 5.19-21) (p. 153). 

There is no bibliography in Christ in the Gospels, but there is an index 
to New Testament and Old Testament references. There are no scholarly 
footnotes in this book which seeks to guide the committed reader to 
Christian truth: “Christian truth is the very mystery of God, of the world 
and of man; and as such it transcends every critical analysis. Though the 
person of Christ was revealed to us in history and in the realm of our 
everyday life, Christ will always lead us to the divine and to the external 
which is the source and the purpose of life and human edstence” (p. 5). 

Together Bread for Life: Reading the Bible and Orthodoxy: Faith and 
Life—Christ in the Gospels offer the reader excellent guides for, and to, 
the study of the Gospels. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Politico-Historical Works of Symeon Archbishop of Thessalonica 
(1416/17 to 1429). By David Balfour. Vienna: Verlag der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1979. (In the series “Wiener 
Byzantinistische studien, no. 13). Pp. 320. 

David Balfour, an Orthodox Christian linguist who has been working 
in Byzantine texts for a number of years, has presented the scholarly 
community with a valuable monograph of a series of inedita of Symeon 
of Thessalonike. Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonike during a 
tumultuous period of the early fifteenth century, was a fascinating 
character and prolific writer who played a prominent role in the affairs 
of both the Byzantine Empire and the Orthodox Church. Balfour’s is a 
detailed work with a very narrow purview, focusing on the city of 
Thessalonike, one man, and the relatively brief period of his episcopacy. 
It is not a book for the popular reader and is meant for the specialist in 
the field. Although the author makes no claims to be an historian or a 
Byzantinist, he does a brilliant job of rendering eight of Symeon’s texts, 
providing substantial background material to take the reader beyond the 
limits of the period in which he is writing. 

Symeon was Archbishop of Thessalonike from 1416/17 until mid- 
September, 1429. He died about six months before the fall of the dty to 
the Turks. Although he became one of the best known and most prolific 
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Byzantine ecclesiastical writers of the period (some of his works occupy 
the whole of volume ISS of the MPG), he is known primarily from the 
seventeenth century as a liturgiologist. We meet Symeon here not as a 
liturgiologist, but as an active policymaker in both civil and ecclesiastical 
life, and as a defender of the faith at a time when surrender of the city 
and apostasy to Islam were immediate possibilities. In addition to being a 
staunch Orthodox, he, unlike many 'conservative’ Orthodox of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, was a statist and fought for the integrity 
of the empire. Symeon is, however, quite typical of ecclesiastical officials 
of the later part of the empire—active and involved in civil and ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs. There is no timidity in his political writings; the 
Church and the empire were inseparable entities, both of eternal value, 
both eternal. It is, indeed, strange that the reality of the Byzantine 
predicament did not strike Symeon more forcefully. His writings iden¬ 
tified the two realities of empire and Church at a time when many promi¬ 
nent and faithful ecclesiastics were beginning to see the only permanent 
value not in the empire but in the maintenance of the purity of the faith 
and canons of the Church, even under the political tutelage of the tur¬ 
ban. 

The eight texts, all related to history and international relations, throw 
a light on the personality of Symeon, largely a mystery until Balfour’s 
analysis. Although the author offers edited texts and no translations, 
they are followed by extensive commentaries and, in some cases, exten¬ 
sive quotes of important sections. It is in these commentaries that a great 
deal of historical background is presented and here that the author does a 
fine job of placing the particular documents in context. Inevitably, 
readers with specialized interests will feel that something has been left 
out, but this review found the commentaries adequate and accurate. For 
the specialist, however, Balfour’s commentaries are worthwhile not for 
the information they provide, which is readily available from other 
sources, but because they place Symeon within the context of events of 
the late fourteenth century and the early fifteenth century, beginning 
sometime around 1334 (the abdication of John VI and the Turkish oc¬ 
cupation of Gallipoli). Balfour correctly notes that during this period 
there was a prevalent mood of "fatal despondency” among the Byzan¬ 
tines. In spite of the extensive historical background supporting certain 
of the documents, Balfour misses completely the importance of the 
socio-emotional climafe of the period and the reaction of various parties 
to the manifest reduction of the empire. 

Symeon is primarily a panegyrist of Saint Demetrios who could and 
would save the city of Thessalonike provided that the people repent; he is 
quite secondarily treated by Balfour as an historian of the period be¬ 
tween 1387, the date of the original capture of Thessalonike when he 
begins his narrative, to sometime around 1427. In recounting the 
wonders of the Myrovlytes, Saint Demetrios, he covers some fascinating 
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events and imparts some "details which were hitherto unknown” (p. 6, 
122, 125). 

Symeon’s works are a microcosm, both geographical and 
chronological, of a declining empire in a declining period. In his account 
of the events of Thessalonike, we see in miniature vdiat happened in hun¬ 
dreds of locations and instances as the Turks swept across Anatolia and 
into Europe. For instance, in his letter to the Elespot Andronikos, he 
urges him to hold Thessalonike and not to turn the city over to the Vene¬ 
tians’ tutelage. Symeon was obsessed with a fierce hatred of both Turks 
and Latins. He was opposed to the Emperor Manual’s policy of peaceful 
coexistence with the Turks and was opposed to the plan favored by many 
Thessalonians of turning the rule of the city over to Venice. Did they not 
realize that the empire and Orthodoxy were indivisible? Such, however, 
was not the feeling of a large number of people for whom the loss of the 
city to either Turks or Venetians was both inevitable and preferable to 
the status quo. Symeon was not a far-sighted individual at a time when 
many ecclesiastics were openly opting for second class dtizenship under 
the Turks as the price of survival for Orthodoxy. There was none of the 
far-sightedness which was demonstrated, for instance, by Gregory 
Palamas who saw the missionary potential of a Turkish victory! 

Symeon’s treatment of the transfer of the city to the Venetians is found 
in Text B8, Adyoq ioTopiKdq. The traditional picture of him as one of 
the prime movers in this transfer is incorrect. He opposed it and sought 
assistance only in the intercessions of Saint Donetrios. The masters of 
the city must not only be Christians, as in this case of the Venetians, but 
Byzantine e6oePElq. This tot also throws considerable light on the role 
of the Despot Antkonikos, who is traditionally thought to have sought 
the Venetian transfer and even gained from it financially. In fact, he un¬ 
willingly tiuned the dty over to Venice in the face of popular rioting in 
favor of surrender to the Turks. Whatever the reason, Andronikos’ move 
was, for Symeon, a desertion of the Byzantine position. In his Apologia 
(BS), he describes his setting out on a voyage never completed to Con¬ 
stantinople to stop the transfer. The dty was finally transf^erred to Vene¬ 
tian control, Andronikos retired to a monastery, and Symeon managed 
to cooperate with the Venetian authority after having carefully 
negotiated protection of the int^rity of the Orthodox faith, church 
property, and ecclesiastical hierarchy into the transfer agreement. He is 
known to have scrupulously avoided any communicatio in sacris. 

Another interesting aspect of these texts is Symeon’s warnings against 
any union negotiation with the Latins. Nowhere, however, does he call 
for the ‘turban’ as an option to these negotiations. For Symeon only the 
siu^val of the Byzantine Orthodox phenomenon was acceptable. In 
1422, Symeon strongly opposed any union negotiations as divisive and 
doomed to failure. He was, of course, correct as Florence and its after- 
math demonstrated. Here Balfour provides some excellent treatment of 
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Byzantine efforts to negotiate assistance through the carrot of union. He 
notes, however, that the Byzantine selection of Ferrara/Florence instead 
of Basel was a blow (p. 220, note 260) to western conciliarity. This is a bit 
naive. It is hard to imagine that the Byzantines would have had any 
significant effect on the survival of conciliarity. In addition, it is ques¬ 
tionable that Basel represented conciliarity in any Byzantine or Orth^ox 
sense. It was largely a representative assembly and, perhaps, resembling 
more parliamentary devdopmoits to come. The Byzantines were used to 
viewing the papacy as the nexus of Western Cluistaidom, the well- 
defined focus of authority. The Byzantines sought a crusade and the 
pope was the single power in the West who could, in their opinion, rally 
such a movement. 

Balfour’s Politico-Historical Works of Symeon of Thessalonica is an 
excellent monograph of the personality and political role of Symeon. The 
fact that Balfour is himself an Orthodox Christian no doubt enables him 
to give a more sensitive treatment of some of the difficult subject matter 
covered in this work. It is, however, a word directed at, and of interest 
to, scholars of the period, either ecclesiastical or political. It is not easy 
reading for the student of Byzantine or church history. The exhaustive 
analysis of Symeon as a political figure is the value of the work; it takes 
Symeon out of the context of liturgies. In fact, he and his works repre¬ 
sent a microcosm of a two-hundred year period of decay and decline for 
the Byzantine Empire. Not only are the eight selected works well chosen 
for critical rendering, but they are the basis for a series of excellent com¬ 
mentaries on what was going on in the mpire and, particularly, in 
Thessalonike. The reviewer hopes that this work is but the beginning of 
greater efforts to be devoted to Symeon by scholars of the period. 

John L. Boojamra 
St. VladimiPs Seminary 


A History of Christianity. By Donald W. Treadgold. Belmont, 
Massachusetts: Nordland Publishing Co., 1979. Pp. 277. $18.95. 

A History of Christianity is precisely that, a history of Christianity. It 
is not, and does not pretend to be, dther a definitive history of the 
phenomenon of Christianity or a history of the Church. As such, it takes 
on the thematic character of an account of Christian thought and major 
themes from the Old Testament period through twentieth century mod¬ 
ernism and scientism. This is a fasciimting, though certainly not a 
unique, approach; it is unique in that it seeks to do this in one volume 
and should be welcomed by the student as a valuable corollary to the 
typical institutional approach to Church history common in Orthodox 
seminaries (such as the Jedin Handbook of Church History series). The 
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professional historian will find it a convenient summary of selected 
themes in the development of Christian thought, and the relationship of 
that thought to the secular world. The professional will also face occa¬ 
sional annoyance, as when Treadgold offers a definition of the term, 
“apology.” 

Treadgold does not identify Christianity with an institution; and topics 
which could have conveniently been discussed to highlight the institu¬ 
tional development of the Church, such as the hierarchy and the monar¬ 
chical episcopacy, are all but ignored, as if institutional development has 
no ideologicid parallel. The formation of the New Testament canon is 
discussed, but the institutional aspects of its formation are ignored. This 
is acceptable, however, as long as the reader keeps in mind that this one 
volume intends to do no more than highlight selected thanes, ideas, and 
movements. EssentiaUy a popular level work, A History of Christianity 
admittedly aims at Christians who, quite frankly, do not often know 
what th^ believe (p. 241). 

What seems to be a major breakthrough in this particular history is 
Treadgold's claim to include a treatment of Orthodox historical and 
theological parallels to western—Protestant and Roman Catholic- 
developments (“most histories of Christianity give much space to 
Western Christianity and little to Eastern... The Eastern Oithodox 
Church is apt to be shadowy or even absent...” p. 11). In addition, he sets 
additional goals: to place Christianity in the context of world history, 
and to give the average Christian a clear sense of the fundamental beliefs 
of Christianity. Hence, he treats Christianity as part of the movement of 
ideas of which the Christian phenomena, never clearly defined, are 
sometimes the source (as in the case of Marxism) and sometimes the reac¬ 
tion (as in the case of Darwin and scientism). Knally, he seeks to break 
out of the Western frame of reference not only in his often perfunctory 
reference to the Orthodox but also in his treatment of third world Chris¬ 
tianity and missiology. 

While this book is a readable and eqjoyable account of the growth of 
Christian phenomena, especially since Treadgold tries to relate parallel 
ideological or chronological Orthodox developments, he does little with 
East-West interaction. For instance, in his extensive treatment of the 
Reformation, he makes no note of the Orthodox reaction to reformed 
overtures in the mid-sixteenth century. He treats the Orthodox best when 
he treats them in parallel development, in contrast rather than in com¬ 
parison. He mentions the post-revolutionary Russian Church and the 
conversion of a munber of Marxist inteOectuals, but makes no mention 
of their influence while in the diaspora on Western Christians, either 
theologically or ecumenically. In other words, some oicellent synthetic 
opportunities are missed, but certainly any Orthodox reader will be 
thankful for evoi a paragraph that puts the disjointed Orthodox events 
within a larger Christian context. 
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METROPOLITAN EMILIANOS TIMIADIS 


RECEPTION, CONSENSUS, AND UNITY 


Restoratioii of Unity: Concerns of the One and the Many 

Any consensus, by deflnition, depends on the unanimous and catholic 
reception of an agreed statement of faith. Such being the case, consensus 
should be seen in the context of the communal or ecclesial character of 
the baptized. Nobody can pretend to interpret the mystery of his 
membership in the body of Christ if he relies exclusively upon his own 
judgment. He must confront his conclusions and interrelate them with 
the voice of the whole ecclesiastical community of the past and of the 
present. Each person is given certain gifts on account of the charismatic 
structure of the baptized; but there is a considerable amount of blessing 
bestowed upon him in the process of his growth within this eucharistic 
fellowship during his early life. Consequently, he is faced with communi¬ 
ty responsibilities. He is often invited to be active, synodos, to pro¬ 
nounce his opinion on basic problems related with the life of the Chmch. 
He is synergos. He participates in this growth of the body of Christ, in¬ 
vestigating and analyzing affairs of general interest in theological 
debates. This is why he discerns the error from the truth, the false from 
the right, the heretical or schismatic element from the healthy and or¬ 
thodox. Thus is expressed the true koinonia and sharing. 

But whatever critical comments on bilateral theological agreement a 
person has to make, he cannot rely exclusively upon his subjective judg¬ 
ment, but must take account of the catholic continuity and consent 
throughout the history of the undivided Church. This principle, beyond 
any written definition, remains the criterion upon which the credibility of 
an agreement and the authenticity of a doctrine are to be detected and 
tested. 

Any attempt to make a mental interpretation and a conceptual analysis 
of this consensus and affirmation escapes human intelligence. It is not a 
rational exercise. Rather, it is associated with, and draws its very vitality 
from, the ineffable mystery of the Church. Whoever insists on scrutiniz¬ 
ing it risks emptying its mystery. While the Church is based on the 
respect of each member’s contribution and free collaboration, and while 
the ministry is the expression of the free choice of the pleroma, never¬ 
theless, its main feature comes from above—that is, from Revelation. 

What we want to say, in other words, is that the Church, in pronounc¬ 
ing on this or that item through its synods, is not only influenced, as in a 
parliamentary system, by the opinion of the many. Its very nature is not 
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anthropocentric. It does not come from the people, but from another 
source, namely, the Spirit which dwells in its very center. Though, to a 
certain extent, the ministry is related to the choice of the electing com¬ 
munity, a minister is still not simply a delegate of the congregation, but is 
sent to the community from above for its own beneEt. Thus he draws his 
very authority from Christ. This is very important to remember so that 
we do not regard the congregation as the only group responsible for the 
government of the body of Christ. We must certainly invite them to 
various responsibilities, but we have to make clear what we understand 
by that co-responsibility. Otherwise we risk going beyond the proper 
limits of their authority. 

In this very distinctive mark of ‘ecclesiality’ lies a real mystery as to the 
discernment of the truthfulness of a unity agreement and the veracity of 
a synod. God acts through men for men. The Fathers of an ecumenical 
synod openly said; “It is God who spoke through us, not we as human 
beings.” The Church is a mystery of communion, symphony, and unity. 
It is surprising that in the Nicene Creed, alongside the proclamation of 
the articles of faith in God, in Christ, in the Holy Spirit, we have the 
proclamation of the Church as One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. 
"nioTei3<»...8l<; Miov, 'Ayiav, ’AnootoXiKflv, xai KaOoXiKfjv ’Ek- 
KXiioiav...” 

Although the reconciliation of two Christian communions (complete 
with agreed statements) is a cause for rejoicing, we must realize, if we 
look deeper, that it is only half way to the goal. It is not enough to stop 
with an otherwise impressive consensus achieved after lengthy and pain¬ 
ful negotiations. What remains to be done—and this is essential—is 
ongoing confrontation of both partners with the global catholic faith 
which is the property of the universal, undivided Church of Christ. Any 
other agreement risks remaining an isolated, partial event. It will be sec¬ 
tarian, incomplete, even incoherent, as long as the agreed points do not 
correspond to the requirements of what was always believed in an un¬ 
broken continuity. A trans-confessional criterion is therefore needed as a 
point of reference if agreements are to go beyond the historically limited 
boundaries of particular Christian families. Restoration of unity implies 
the consent not only of the two bodies engaged but of the holon, the 
totality of Christendom. Cyprian of Carthage refers to this in his De 
Unitate Ecclesiae when he suggests to Montanists that their dispute is not 
simply a matter between them but a conflict of the ecclesia in general. 

In order to reach this goal, it is necessary to rearrange many things. If 
one wants to admire the beautiful view of Mont Blanc, but there is a huge 
pine tree in his way, it is better to change his position than to cut the 
beautiful tree. As long as he stands in the same place, he will be deprived 
of this pleasure. He must go a little further on. The vision of a unified 

1 Cyril of Alexandria, Letter 39; PG 77:181. 
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Church is certainly attainable provided that each body proceeds to an 
honest self-criticism and reexamination of its faith and practice in the 
light of the Apostolic didaskalia. 

This oneness implies concord, consensus. It is God who reassembles 
human beings and helps them, through the Spirit, to maintain this unity 
in faith and in conciliar gatherings. Mystery of the Church, ministry and 
investigations into the truthfulness of a consensus are interrelated. 
Assuming that the Church is in the service of the people, she must watch 
carefully all new approaches of the Christian faith to meet emerging 
realities, to interpret and to answer problems raised by new situations or 
by the apparition of erroneous views. In this way, she does all that is 
possible in order to prevent any discord, to harmonize the expressed 
views and to articulate them for the growth of the whole conununity of 
the redeemed people of God. In such an effort, the ministry is seen as 
guaranteeing the authenticity of the expressed voices. It is also signiEcant 
for the plan of God to accelerate the establishment of his Kingdom. The 
utmost inter-communal effort in this connection is the convocation of an 
ecumenical synod which responds, as the most supreme and authoritative 
body, to all controversial issues emerging in a given situation. 

Such harmonization in a small restricted community must also be seen 
in light of the more general problem of the relationship between the local 
and the universal Church. If unity and symphony are the characteristics 
of the body of Christ in general, a particular group of Christians is not 
just a simple, fragmentary, detached part of the universal Church; it is 
not just a small, self-existing, autonomous piece. Nor can one say that 
the universal Church is the totality of local, heterogenous congregations. 
It is not the numerical size of the Church (or of an ecumenical synod) 
which constitutes the essence of its catholicity. If a local parish realizes 
fully and totally, the ecclesial mystery of communion and mission in a 
given place, then it justifies itself as being universal and one. This is why 
in every difficulty or perplexity as to the meaning of a particular teaching 
the local conununity does not rely upon the partial and unilateral opin¬ 
ions of theologians, but on the ‘voice’ of the Church, known through its 
ecumenical synod, transcending space and time. Sentire cum ecclesiae 
was the principle of all Christians throughout the ages. This is the reason 
why a local congregation organizes its life on the Eucharist and the Word 
of God, presided over by a minister who is sent by a canonical bishop. 
Furthermore, such a community is in communion with and open to other 
homogenous conununities that express the same faith and order. It is not 
the common action of solidarity for the relief of human sufferings which 
shows the existence of consensus. Orthopraxis is not the only unifying 
element, because without orthodoxia all good diaconal actions may turn 
magni passus extra viam. Again, the full reciprocal conununion between 
churches cannot exist in terms of vestigiae ecclesiae simply because in a 
certain body few catholic elements are discovered. Incompleteness and 
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inadequacy betray the urgency of filling the gap and of reaching the 
fullness of faith. 

In a well-known verse (1 Tim 3.16), Saint Paul describes the content of 
the true homologia. The whole verse is in a hymnic style; it is a confes¬ 
sion of faith. Each of the affirmations of this Pauline fragment is 
centered on the central soteriological problem: t 6 xfjq eiaefiefag 
fivaxtjpiov. It is a real epiphany of Christ on earth, and from it we see 
that the whole of his incarnation seeks to keep his followers one, in one 
common voice proclaiming the redeeming action of this mystery. One 
can detect six aspects of this mystery: 

Revelatus est = He is revealed in a body, <bq ^aveptbOri fev oapKi. 
lustiflcatus est = His life is accomplished in the Spirit’s justice. 
Visus est = He appears to His messengers, &(p6Ti dyy^koiq. 
Praedicatus est = He is announced to the Nations, feKqpbx&n 
60veoiv. 

Creditus est = He is received by faith in the midst of a hostile world, 
£7tioT8i36ii &v Kdapcp. 

Assumptus est = He is ascended in glory, &VEXf|(pOTi iv 56^q- 

These aspects concern together the itinerary of Christ’s saving 
oikonomia, his katabasis until his anabasis. The Logos became flesh in 
order to reveal his everlasting truth. We are therefore entrusted with a 
treasure. To keep its purity becomes our great responsibility. The 
Evangelion is not a human didaskalia. It is Logos incarnate, Christ’s 
teaching. Such being the nature of our faith, we are not allowed to in¬ 
troduce any compromise or change for the sake of undisturbed co¬ 
existence and the peaceful arrangement of emerging differences. The ear¬ 
ly Church could not accept any compromise precisely because the truth 
cannot tolerate modification. Truth cannot be discussed or negotiated. 
Every time unity negotiation occurs, the attitude should not be to yield to 
the other’s views without scrutiny or to seek mutual concessions for the 
sake of good relations. Such may be the solution for earthly-centered 
problems, but not for what touches our faith. Questions of agreements 
or disagreements should be confronted with the apostolic didaskalia of 
the undivided Church (unbroken in spite of all vicissitudes of time and 
history) and in the light of its continuity through conciliar decrees.^ Er¬ 
rors certainly happened, but the Church in a given time did not close her 
eyes before them in order to assure a general peace and order in the coun¬ 
try. Confessors and martyrs, paying the price with blood, preferred to 
hold untouched the given faith than to alter its content. In so many con¬ 
temporary dialogues, this principle of integrity of the faith may seem too 
severe. But on the other hand, the faith is not a human invention; it is 

2 This is the case of the Montanist conflict: “When the arrogant spirit taught the Mon- 
tanists to blaspheme the whole Catholic Church, the faithful of Asia assembled themselves 
repeatedly in many places of Asia, tested the new doctrines, recognized them to be 
shameful, and condemned the heresy,” Eusebios, Eccles. History 5.16.9-10. 
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Christ’s property and heritage to be kept intact. 

The Decian persecution of 249-250 made a binning issue of whether, 
and under what conditions, the large number of apostates could be 
restored. Cyprian of Carthage wanted to settle this question in a synod 
attended by as many bishops as possible and convened in the presence of 
the ‘confessors.’ This council met in Carthage after Easter, 251. The 
period after Easter thus became the normal time for these synods.^ 

Later, in the flfth century, Vincent of Lerins, a monk of Gaul, assigns, 
in his dogmatic treatise Commonitorium, an extremely important role to 
the conciliar decisions because they settle problems universally and 
authoritatively. This helps to explain the claim of Leo the Great that the 
first four ecumenical synods must be given the same credence as the four 
gospels. This idea became a medieval commonplace, even though Rome 
never recognized canon 28 of Chalcedon.^ 

The Church lives continuously with the tension between {lermanency 
and change, fluidity and fixity, renewal and stability. Certainly she has 
to adapt the faith to a given, emerging historical situation. She must 
always be proclaiming, in new terms, the same permanent message. We 
might describe this as a ‘synchronic’ necessity. At the same time, the 
Church has to keep, to safeguard unaltered, the substance of the faith, in 
spite of threats, contestations, confusing forces, and theological agita¬ 
tion. This is the ‘diachronic’ dimension of faith. Should we, therefore, 
change and introduce a new form of faith? Can an Orthodox prescribe to 
a different form from that which he traditionally holds? The answer is 
not easy, because if change happens a precedent is established. The scope 
of synods was to assure that renewal was not to be confused with error. 
The Nicean Fathers, in fact, ‘changed’ the Creed with their authority 
because the whole ecumene (with the exception of Arianism) was then 
one. For the first time East and West together agreed on doctrinal, 
disciplinary issues. Thus, it is a real ‘reception.’ It might be difficult to 
envisage a fully ecumenical synod in these days of disunity. We tend, 
from long force of habit, to regard the Creed as the unalterable standard 
of Christian belief. In A.D. 325, when the Synod of Nicaea was called, a 
creed was a matter for each individual bishop to draw up. A number of 
these creeds were read at the synod. That produced by Eusebios, the 
bishop of Nicomedia, so horrified the assembly that it was publicly torn 
up. That of Eusebios of Caesaria had the curious advantage of leaving 
out every reference to the point at issue, namely, the Arian heresy, and 
this led to his exile by the emperor.’ 

The Nicene Creed was a formula produced to meet a specific challenge 
at a specific time. We can see no reason why, given an adequate authori- 

3 Cyprian, Epistle 17.3 and 41.2 

4 Commonitorium 3.4, 27, 38; “universaliter antiquitus universalis concilii decreta.” 

5 Vita Constantin 4.27; PG 20:1176 
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ty, the Church should not do the same thing today, by enlarging or ex¬ 
plaining ancient terminology for modern understanding. What will 
change in this case is only the shape and expression. Even if we assume 
that Arianism is no dead horse, a strong case could be made for altering 
the word ousia or ‘substance.’ Particularly for the western mind, this sug¬ 
gests something material, whereas it originedly meant something more 
like the ‘inner essence,’ which was something inunaterial. It would be 
misleading to describe such a process as ‘changing the faith.’ This would 
imply making a restatement and re-inforcement of fundamental belief. 
The truth is the only thing that is sacrosanct. The way in which one 
generation formulates its apprehension of truth is certainly not 
sacrosanct. 

Saint Basil of Caesarea was conscious, in his days, of the danger of 
distorting the faith in view of the Arians. He wrote between 373-375 the 
famous treatise, “De Spiritu Sancto,” in order to show that each faithful 
receives, according to the degree of his faith, certain energies from the 
Holy Spirit. This Spirit is ever present, available to all without 
discrimination, provided that one is pure in heart, receptive and within 
the flock of the eucharistic koinonia. This operation is similar to the sun 
whose rays shine to each one and to all at the same time, in all directions. 
One receives as much as if he were alone.* 

Early authors were conscious that the new faith was not a mere sen¬ 
timental movement of love. Christ’s incarnation was intended to build, 
above all, the Church (Mt 16.18). Paul says that the mission of the Holy 
Spirit is to organize the saints into the body of Jesus (Eph 4.12). All those 
who have received the free gift of the faith are also invited to witness, by 
their words and deeds, to the Truth. In doing this, they have to face real 
frustration as they seek to interpret the Christian message. How, then, 
can we remove the major obstacles to unity? The whole problem of con¬ 
sensus should be seen not only in light of this deplorable contemporary 
ecumenical situation, but in a more general perspective. Reaching agree¬ 
ment has always been a painful enterprise for the Church. Each one 
thinks that he is right and subsequently wants to impose his own inter¬ 
pretation on others. Is there any universally acceptable principle which 
can determine whether a consensus, fashioned in a certain way, is the 
right one and acceptable or not? Our thoughts and approaches should 
take the model and the rhythm of the Trinity as a kind of introductio in 
mysterium, analogia entis as an analogia trinitatis. Thanks to such 
guidelines, faith has been able to resist heresy and safeguard unity. It is 
not true that early Christology was Hellenized in the debates of the 
Synod of Chalcedon. It was not the Greeks who made Nicaea, but, on 
the contrary, it was Nicaea which went beyond the Greek philosophers. 
A christology cannot be truly Christian unless it combines that ‘from 

6 De Spiritu Sancto 9; PG 32:108«109 
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below’ with that from ‘on high.’ Only such a double way of approach 
proves that Christ is true man and true God-Logos. 

This attachment to the consensus ecclesiae does not exclude at all new 
conciliar gatherings and further formulations of the inherited truth. 
Liberty of theological research is not excluded as contradictory to the 
work of the Church. The faith never remained static and monolithic in its 
linguistic form of expression. When needs appeared in different 
historical periods, the same truth has been reformulated, following 
faithfully the essence of the unaltered faith. What is changeable is the ex¬ 
ternal form but not the very essence. Faith can be stated according to the 
personal language and particular experience, provided that this does not 
introduce strange and incoherent statements. Faith is not only what a 
particular group or a single person claims to be such. It must be in agree¬ 
ment with and adherent to the catholicity of the whole Church and the 
fullness of Christ. From the moment that one group begins to choose and 
eliminate from the core of the faith, heresy is bom. If subjectivism is 
promoted to the highest authority, then disorder, anarchy, conflict, and 
chaos are introduced into the community of the Church. In a world such 
as ours, leaning always towards extreme innovations, we need a perma 
nent basis if we are to avoid doubts, ambiguities and relativizations. Cer¬ 
tainly, faith is not a monotonous, mechanical repetition. Creativity and 
originality are indispensable for believers in order that the everlasting 
faith can be shown to be meaningful and relevant for today. 

But the faith would lose its identity if this new experience were not 
done in a true conciliar spirit within the unchanging faith of the Church. 
Only the totality of the Church retains the fullness of the faith. Each 
member lives to the degree that he participates in the integrity of the life 
of the whole organism. If one wants to appropriate the objective content 
of the faith, he can translate it, but not manipulate, erode or distort it. 
Pluralism can be easUy reconciled with the oneness recorded in the 
ecumenical document. Any unilateral action, however, ignores the rule 
of unanimity, of conciliarity, of symphony. What will ‘symphony’ mean 
if there is no sharing, no co-responsibility, no ‘chief of the orchestra?’ 
Patristics always interrelate the unity of the Holy Trinity with that of the 
members of the Church on earth: Christus totus, caput et corpus. From 
this comes the Augustinian formula of the “inseparabilis operatio 
Trinitatis ad extra.” Only with such a presupposition can an Orthodox 
reader understand the whole issue of reception and the importance of an 
ecumenical synod for clarifying the faith and for interpreting it to our 
uneasy world. 

Ecumenical synods are so central in the life, worship, discipline, 
spirituality, and proclamation of faith, that they are incorporated in our 
liturgical year and have permeated into the very soul of an Orthodox. 
One can say that the Orthodox is a synodical, conciliar person. Synods 
do not simply replace administrative machinery through which church 
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leaders debate current issues in a parliamentary system. One can 
misunderstand the very meaning of a synod if one simply looks upon its 
exterior structure. Let me give an example. In 1981 we are going to 
celebrate the 1600th anniversary of the Nicene Creed and Second 
Ecumenical Synod (381). Many will praise its achievement and contribu¬ 
tion in combating Arianism. For an Orthodox, such a synod is con¬ 
sidered the backbone of our faith, a pneumatological gathering, a new 
Pentecost, afUrming that the Holy Spirit was inspiring and animating 
this decision-making body. A synod is not just an ordinary venerable 
assembly, regional or universal, but is a holy and sacrosanctum con¬ 
cilium, “'Ayia koI Tepd E6vo8o(;.” 

For early Christianity, it was not difficult to explain the practice of 
reception of an ecumenical synod. The churches, scattered throughout 
the Ecumene but holding the same faith, were regularly gathered in order 
to formulate the common faith or to solve disciplinary issues emerging 
from new situations and needs. The creedal conclusions, commonly 
known as “canons,” were communicated to the respective sister-churches 
either through their delegates or by canonical letters. Their reception and 
agreement was done without difficulties. After the synods, each church 
worked through the appropriate channels to implement the resolutions. 
If there are a few cases of serious reservations and non-acceptance, these 
were due to certain accidental, non-theological factors. This is the case of 
the Fourth Ecumenical Synod. In several parts of the Middle East the 
christological formulation of Chalcedon was not accepted by the 
followers of the Ephesos christology, not so much because of serious 
doctrinal divergences, but mainly because the churches being dominated 
by Byzantine forces retained a hostile attitude towards the conqueror 
and, thus, towards the Byzantine inspired christology. 

The criterion of discerning the ‘orthodoxy’ of synodical resolutions 
was that synodical decrees ought to be in conformity with the conscience 
of the universal Church, with the ethos rooted in the worship and general 
discipline. An eloquent expression of the existing harmony and sym¬ 
phony is that such synods started their sununons with a Eucharistic 
Liturgy. Participation in this Eucharist by all the delegates testified to 
their unanimity. These considerations are not altered by the fact that the 
early synods were summoned by the initiative and material aid of the 
emperor. What counts is the harmony and general consensus. Let us not 
forget, by the way, that no Ecumenical Synod was convoked by a pope, 
and no pope personally assisted in such a synod. 

Speaking of reception in our age, one might ask how to proceed. In the 
present stage, inter-communion does not exist among us. Unanimity on 
basic soteriological or ecclesiological issues does not yet exist. We are still 
in the long process of seeking a better understanding of mutual 
theological positions. One difficulty is that the value and authority of a 
synod is not the same for an Orthodox as for other dialogue partners. 
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Synodical doctrine, in the form of synodical decrees, is for us the 
guarantee of the same faith transmitted throughout the centuries. For us, 
every synod is an authoritative ofEcial body, a guiding hand which 
enlightens and sustains us from any deviation or alteration of our beliefs. 
A great number of problems are, therefore, interrelated with reception. 

Emerging Issues 

Formulation and reformulation of faith by an ecumenical synod stems 
spontaneously from the living reality of active membership in the body 
of Christ. Believers living the mystery of their redemption without dif¬ 
ficulty or sophisticated language, sooner or later will be forced to for¬ 
mulate their convictions in an appropriate way. In the early Church, each 
and every ecclesiastical community, or conciliar gathering, was confess¬ 
ing the same reality of Christ’s saving action in prayers or confessions in¬ 
corporated in their Eucharist. Worship was the forum for explaining the 
faith. If a challenge was raised, the answer was given in terms of the ex¬ 
isting ecclesiastical reality. Today the situation is different. We are facing 
two alternatives. Either we are living the same reality but differ in our 
formulations because of our historical contexts, or we are living different 
realities and any attempt to have the same expression of faith will face 
grave obstacles. 

We should note, in the context of ecumenical confrontations, that 
numerous problems remain unresolved. Often the context of the 
arguments is, for the most part, mutual mistrust and a determination to 
preserve each side’s own point of view. Considerable confusion stUl 
results from each taking the other’s statements and placing them in the 
context of their own system of thought without adequate attention to the 
basic differences of approach to theological thinking. Thus, the 
‘dialogue,’ in reality, becomes two monologues. In the West, the main in¬ 
fluence has been the passionate desire to form a harmonious, logical con¬ 
struction out of a number of apparently divergent texts, scriptural and 
non-scriptural. This kind of ‘systematic theolog/ never took root in the 
East. At the same time, the Orthodox’s tendency in theological con¬ 
troversy lay in their inability to see error except on the deepest level, as a 
distortion of the proportion of faith, or superficially, as a departure 
from the letter of tradition. This explains the constant conviction of the 
western theologians that they always win the disputations, and the con¬ 
viction of the Orthodox that no western argiunent ever touches the heart 
of the problem. The conflict of method is independent of the question at 
issue, and indeed has a different history. 

In all this, the underlying questions at issue are the legitimacy of dif¬ 
ferent models and analogies for a developed Trinitarian theology, the 
adequacy of different theologies to preserve the Church from heresies 
(such as the subordination of the Son and the Spirit) and the legitimacy 
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of transferring terms from one frame of theological reference, where 
they make sense into a different frame of reference, where they produce 
an obvious imbalance or distortion. 

Once this question arises (i.e., on what conditions will resolutions of a 
synod or of a dialogue be endorsed?), a legitimate question comes to 
mind: Who are the receivers and what will they receive? Who from the 
ordinary people can speak with authority and credibility and is able to 
discern and assess the truthfulness of this or that unity negotiation? Are 
they such learned people that they are able, as committed Christians and 
fervent churchmen, to express right opinions? On what solid basis can 
such unity negotiations or bilateral dialogues claim that they possess the 
criteria of credibility and have reached the fullness of faith so that two or 
more Christian families can declare a complete fusion? Most of the 
theological dialogues are still in an exploratory stage, turning around 
peripheric issues. They often avoid the basic constitutional conditions of 
sound ecclesiology and soteriology, or they focus on those elements 
which suit their tradition and theological position. 

The people in the street, on the other hand, in this age of poor church 
attendance and membership, are not apt to pronounce a credible and 
reliable judgment. Nobody can rely upon their inadequate deliberations. 
There exists such poor theological interest and education among lay peo¬ 
ple that the burden of such responsible decision must fall upon the few 
clergy or theologians who specialize in these issues. Again, it is not a mat¬ 
ter of numerical superiority; the majority voting system will not deter¬ 
mine the orthodoxy of a synod or a theological debate. In the days when 
Arianism was at its height (when it was supported, scandalously, even 
by the Byzantine emperors). Orthodoxy was such a tiny, marginal 
minority that if the Orthodox had wanted to apply for membership in the 
WCC, I doubt that they would have been eligible because of their poor 
membership. The majority were the Arians. There is a parallelism in this 
situation. If today we were to ask the ‘majority’ of our nominal Chris¬ 
tians about the issues involved in theological discussions, very few would 
be able to answer and give satisfactory solutions. Ignorance, apathy, in¬ 
ertia and religious anaemia prevail! We have to take into account this sad 
reality when we speak of reception. Such criticism does not diminish at 
all the royal priesthood of all believers and their valuable contribution 
for the growth of the body of Christ. But we cannot overlook things as 
they are. Only when the baptized faithful can express satisfactory views 
on fundamental issues concerning the march towards unity, can they be 
relied on to evaluate theological debates and to appraise unity negotia¬ 
tions. A crucial problem remains of involving a larger segment of laity in 
the dialogue process. 


Reception or Rejection: Two Possibilities 
There is a disproportionate euphoria and encouragement associated with 
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accepting the various agreed doctrinal statements of unity negotiations. 
Done in an ecumenical climate that seeks to cultivate reconciliation and 
forgetfulness of the past quarrels, these agreements seem, at first sight, 
to justify immediate reception by the parties concerned. What is at stake 
here is not the praiseworthy motivations or the sincerity of the par¬ 
ticipants. But we must also take into account the criteria by which such 
agreements are judged sufficient and by what they are seen to correspond 
with the requirements of the catholic faith of Christendom. 

If an agreement is only fashioned within the limits of two confessional 
families, then the quality of this agreement is only partly sound and or¬ 
thodox. What remains is for it to be tested beyond the narrow bound¬ 
aries of doctrinal particularities, to be set alongside the true didaskalia 
inherited from the Apostles down to our time. The neglect of such 
authentic testing is partly due to alienated theological considerations 
which have appeared since the sixteenth century. The divisions and sub¬ 
divisions that have occurred since that time have stemmed from the lack 
of permanent and sure authority. And yet, this basic presuppostion of 
catholicity is trans-confessional and trans-historical. Not only the 
Western churches must apply this principle; even the Orthodox, when 
entering into all kinds of dialogue or into their Pan-Orthodox Great 
Synod, must refer constantly to such authority in order to assure that no 
false path is followed. In this regard, we find in Church history that even 
patriarchs can be removed from their high rank because they have ex¬ 
pressed anti-orthodox views. It sufflces to remember Eutyches the 
Monothelitest who was anathematized, and against whom Leontios of 
Byzantium wrote the Libri III adversus Nestorianos et Eutychianos (circa 
543-544). Again, when Cyril Loukaris, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1620), showed signs of deviation from Orthodoxy in connection with his 
controversial Confessio fidei as crypto-calvinistic, a synod at Constan¬ 
tinople (1638) condemned his positions. Two other regional synods at 
Iasi of Roumania (1642) and at Constantinople (1642) reconfirmed the 
disapproval of Loukaris’ errors. 

We cannot restrict the treatment of our problem only in terms of 
reception. The authenticity of a synod or theological debate does not de¬ 
pend exclusively on the positive or negative attitude of the people con¬ 
cerned. There are cases where the resistance or rejection is more salutary 
than reception of a synod. On the other hand, there are cases where the 
reception of a theological agreement is the only guarantee of its veracity. 

It is also true that theological agreements may never be carried out in 
actual practice. Church history affords several examples in which doc¬ 
trinal agreements were rejected for political reasons. Let us remember 
the intervention of the Byzantine emperor on the Monothelistic dispute. 

Monothelitism, a seventh centiuy heresy confessing only one will in 
the Christ-man, aimed to rally the Monophysites to their Chalcedonian 
christology at a time when division endangered the Empire. In 624 the 
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Emperor Heraklios produced a formula seemingly acceptable to both, a 
formula which asserted the two natures in Christ but only one mode of 
activity or energy. In 638, Heraklios drew up the Ekthesis, the chief 
document of the Monothelists properly so called, which forbids the men¬ 
tion of one or two energies and admits only one will in Christ. Pressure 
was exercised by the state to accept this error and many accepted it. But 
in 648 this document was replaced by the so-called Typos. In it both the 
monothelitic and the dyothelitic formulas were rejected. Again we see 
another pressure for imposition upon the conscience of the people. The 
controversy finally was settled by the Synod of Constantinople in 680 
which condemned the decisions of a synod held at Rome in 679. The 
synod condemned the Monothelitic formulas and their adherents and 
proclaimed the existence of two wills in Christ, divine and human, to be 
the orthodox faith. Theologically, the issues at stake in the controversy 
were closely similar to those raised by Monophysitism. 

We know how Athanasios of Alexandria (295-373), protagonist of the 
Nicene faith, dared to defend orthodoxy through the crucible of suffer¬ 
ing. Persecuted, abandoned by his colleagues, he still wrote in 335 in 
order to refute Arios on the most important thesis of soteriology: “We 
should not have been redeemed, if God himself had not entered into 
humanity, hence, if Christ were not God.” In spite of exile, loneliness 
and civil sanctions against him, he considered one thing above all else, 
the true faith, certain that he served Christ rather than earthly rulers. 
Such an attitude must not be characterized as fanatical. Athanasios 
simply saw the danger of defaming the inherent apostolic fauth. 

Some may assume that ‘reception’ means the active interest and formal 
involvement of the people of God in churchly affairs, but in reality this 
does not happen as one could expect. Never in church history have all 
believers been asked, one by one, to indicate their reaction, nor have the 
people generally been enthusiastic to intervene. Let us not, therefore, 
idealize the whole issue of ‘reception,’ by thinking that participation by 
all in the Church’s decisions is realistic. Only a small number are ready to 
contribute and to react. Only few are active, able and interested in for¬ 
mulating a sound opinion. Such an attitude does not invalidate or alter 
the binding force of the decision-making body, because the authority of 
the decisions does not depend entirely on the number of participants. 
Here lies the whole mystery of the Church’s nature and the divine-human 
character of the ministry. It lives in human conditions, takes human 
form and uses earthly methods; but, at the same time, it lives on divine 
ground going beyond human understanding. Here precisely is applied the 
word of our Lord: “Where two or three are gathered in my name, there I 
am also.” And again his assurance: “I shall remain with you forever and 
Hades never will prevail upon you.” 


7 Oratio contra Arianos 1.39; Epistola de decretis Nicaenae synodi 52. 
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Indeed, there is a mystery behind this numerically weak participation 
of laity. Beyond any such human consideration, God, who remains the 
invisible Head, acts to inspire and safeguard the resolutions. Such was 
the case in many instances in the most critical moments of the Church. 
The few took courageous initiatives without counting the reaction of the 
flock. When Christ asked his disciples whom did they think He was, all 
of them did not answer. He was not waiting for a massive confession. 
Only one, Peter, spontaneously raised his voice and made the important 
confession which remains forever the most eloquent act of faith: “You 
are the Son of God, the Savior.” Similarly, at precarious moments, a few 
godly persons, not wanting to lose time while dangers threatened the 
Church, took the appropriate actions, convinced that they were doing 
the right thing in the eyes of God and anticipating that their action would 
retroactively be endorsed and confirmed. In brief, we should not apply 
to the term ‘reception’ the norms used in our human realities. 

In spite of certain moves towards conciliarity, Rome, even after its 
Vatican II Synod, still commits itself to the classical view of Rome’s 
supremacy over other churches. Thus, on the matter of claims to in¬ 
fallibility, Vatican II is quite clear in reaffirming the declarations of 
Vatican I.^ Thus, the magisterium extraordinarium is distinguished from 
the normal functioning of the magisterium or teaching office. A second 
claim is to universal jurisdiction.’^ The bishop of Rome, accordingly, 
claims a primacy of ordinary power over all the churches. Papal pro¬ 
nouncements, spoken ex cathedra, are free from error. 

These two claims of infallibility and universal jurisdiction cannot find 
an echo in the practice and in the faith of the undivided Christendom, 
and not simply because of accidental differences in ecclesiastical 
organization and administration. Such a doctrine presupposes a view in¬ 
compatible with patristic belief on the nature of episcopacy. To say, as 
does Vatican II, that one bishop is considered the sole successor of Peter, 
by divine right, and that he possesses power and authority over other 
bishops, can only mean that that bishop is ontologically different from 
all other bishops. This is contrary to the ancient teaching that each and 
every bishop possesses the fullness of the episcopate, the fullness of both 
the apostolic and petrine successions. 

Let us not forget, in this respect, that the Holy Spirit invisibly builds 
and directs both the entire Catholic Church and each local church 
separately. No exclusiveness of his possession is permitted. It calls all for 
sharing and participating communion. It is God’s Spirit undivided in 
working in the whole Church and undivided in its separate parts. Thus, 
we are taught by Saint Basil of Caesarea: “The Holy Spirit is in His 
wholeness in each part and undivided in His entirety” The same 

8 Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, 3. 

9 Ibid. 

10 De Spiritu Sancto, 32.141. 
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Cappadocian Father states that the unbroken apostolic succession offers 
to the ecumenical synod, where are gathered all the shepherds, the unique 
authority, the certainty that they hold the kerygma of the Gospel." 
In this connection it should be remembered that the apostolic tradition is 
also ekklesiastike paradosis. But every ecclesiastical tradition cannot 
necessarily claim to be apostolic tradition. 

This faithful continuity from the disciples of Christ dovm the centuries 
is referred to by Gregory of Nyssa when he says that their successors did 
not keep the faith to themselves only, but they were transmitting it to 
their successors.'^ 

Every time an ecumenical synod disapproved errors, it was conscious 
that it acted on behalf of all Christendom. Such is the case of the first of 
Nicaea: in its rejection of Arians, it is the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
which declares this sentence. 

What we have to bear in mind in treating our subject is to put more 
emphasis on the ecclesiological consideration. It is an unknown practice 
in history to speak of ‘reception’ as an isolated case without pointing out 
its relation to, and its continuity with, what had preceded it. Conciliarity 
is not an isolated question. It is inseparable from all that constitutes the 
life of the Church, as a mystery and reality, as a dwelling of the Spirit of 
God who upholds all. 

Our age suffers from an obsession with regard to the interplay of ma¬ 
jority and minority voices. In every public affair, the people’s opinion is 
counted to such a degree as to determine the fate of a nation or of vital 
social issues. But precisely this excessive confidence on an unstable and 
uninformed ‘pubUc’—a public which today shouts “Hosaima” and 
tomorrow “Crucify him”—shows the fragility of such criterion. The 
Church, although it follows attentively the currents of opinion, must not 
depend exclusively on such futile presuppositions. Adamantios (a.d. 295) 
has rightly noted the independent attitude of the Church in expres¬ 
sing the true teaching: “The Catholic Church upon the truth only, justly, 
piously and saintly runs its affairs. Those who have gone astray and 
fallen to error, they are far away from that truth, although in words 
pretending that they know the truth, but in reality rejected far from the 
truth.” " 

Saint Basil, writing in a.d. 373, states that the Church treats problems 
in the life of its believers by relying upon a consolidated ethos or 
thesmos transmitted to us by holy men.'^ Such policy is easily un¬ 
derstood by the very nature of human beings. What is regarded this 
moment as majority can easily turn into a minority. Likewise, the 

11 Comment, on Isaiah 5.172; PG 30:408. 

12 Comment, on Cant. Cant,, Sermo 1; PG 44:785. 

13 Dialgus de recta in Deumfide 1.2; PG 11:1884. 

14 Epistulae ad Diodorum 160.2; PG 32:624. 
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minority can, with clever manipulations, suddenly gain more followers, 
until it is the majority. Exactly because the Church is not a human- 
centered society, she formulates her decrees after awaiting guidance from 
above, by turning to Christ in critical moments of frustration and asking 
for the descent of the Holy Spirit. Taking into consideration the views of 
the congregation, sensus fidelium, is one thing. Pronouncing the last 
decisive word based on these views is another matter. Without ignoring 
the desiderata of the people, the responsible leaders of the Church must 
decide, in prayer and wisdom, for reception or rejection of doctrinal 
negotiations. The Church has never made important decisions on the 
basis of plebiscites and gallop polls. 
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RENEWAL AS LIBERATION AND AS SPIRITUAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE FUTURE OF ECUMENISM- 
A PERSPECTIVE 


I deem it a privilege to have been invited by the Hellenic College and 
Holy Cross Orthodox School of Theology to speak at this symposium in 
honor of the twenty years of the primacy of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of North and South America of His Eminence Archbishop lakovos. In¬ 
cluded in the invitation was also the topic on which I should speak, 
namely, “Renewal as Liberation and as Spiritual Development in the 
Future of Ecumenism.” It is indeed a long topic. But you will allow me to 
add one more little word: “A Perspective.” At first glance, perhaps, this 
addition suggests no more than conventional modesty: my way of seeing 
this is, after all, but one among many. Certainly, this is true. But it may 
also help to remind us that, while we may characterize the eciunenical 
movement we belong to and seek to serve as ‘pluralistic,’ we cannot so 
characterize our sense of perception. We cannot see things several ways 
at the same time. There is no such thing as a ‘pluralistic perspective.’ Yet 
the problem remains that when talking about a perspective we are work¬ 
ing with a paradox. Without a perspective we do not see. With it we are 
irrevocably committed to interpreting realities in terms of our own ex¬ 
perience. If I am going today to look at the present and the future of the 
ecumenical movement, I have no alternative but to view them from the 
perspective of my experience of having been on the staff of the World 
Student Christian Federation (WSCF) during the last six years and a 
member of the Waldensian ‘sect’ which eight centuries ago was excom- 
mimicated and bloodily persecuted by the Inquisition. 

Since its inception eighty-five years ago, the WSCF has had a peculiar 
ecumenical vocation. That vocation is no more and no less than the voca¬ 
tion of an explorer. Explorers do not take possession of the country to 
which they have been sent. Their job is to explore for those who have 
sent them. But as explorers they are entitled to the joy of discovery. The 
vocation of the Federation is then to enter fearlessly into the unexplored 
territories of the oikoumene and to pave the way for the settlers who 
follow at a distance. That is exactly what the Federation has been doing 
and what, I hope, it should continue to do. One concrete example may be 
allowed. The Orthodox Churches were not represented at the interna¬ 
tional Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 which is generally 
regarded as being the first historical manifestation of the modern 
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ecumenical movement. But the very next year the WSCF organized a world 
conference in Constantinople with the specific aim of breaking through 
the barriers of ignorance and misunderstanding which had kept East and 
West separated for many centuries and from entering into fellowship 
with Orthodox Christians. Smveying the delegates and observers who at¬ 
tended the conference, John R. Mott, the then general secretary of the 
Federation, asked: “When, since the early Councils, has there come 
together a gathering representing so nearly the entire Christian Church?” 
It is an open question whether Mott r«ilized that it was this student 
meeting which was to provide the inspiration for the new development in 
contacts between Eastern and Western Churches which came to a head in 
1925 in Stockholm and in 1927 at Lausanne. But historians of the 
ecumenical movement record the fact that at this meeting in Constan¬ 
tinople, people like Nathan Soderblom, the future Swedish archbishop; 
Bishop Germanos of Thyatira, the future exarch of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch in the West; and Nicolai Velimirovic, the future Serbian 
bishop, came to understand that it was part of their Christian vocation to 
prepare the way for an ecumenical movement in which the Orthodox 
Churches would take their full share. 

I have not mentioned this episode in order to boast the Federation. My 
point is a different one. Just as there is less work to be done for the 
geographical explorer in the world today than there was in the world of 
yesterday, so it becomes more difficult to know exactly where and in 
what direction our ecumenical exploration should go. The adoption of 
the theme, "Christian witness in the struggles for human liberation,” by 
the Sri Lanka General Assembly (1977) provides a clue—though by no 
means final—towards an understanding of the theological and political 
components of the Federation’s ecumenical exploration. On the one 
hand, the concept of witness implies that the act of Christian presence in 
the world is not identifiable with any historical movement for liberation. 
On the other hand, in affirming the centrality of the struggles of the 
peoples for liberation, particularly in its political form, it places the locus 
of Christian witness inside the historical contradictions of our present 
world, and it proposes that in this context it must take the form of iden¬ 
tification with the forces that seek liberation of peoples from the condi¬ 
tions of oppression which these contradictions create, maintain and ex¬ 
pand. 

I have mentioned my affiliation with the Waldensian movement also 
known as the “poor of Lyon* or the ‘poor of Lombardy.’ Their protest 
marks, in an indelible way, the history of Western Christianity through 
the centuries preceding the rise of the Protestant Reformation. Walterus 
Map, the English Dominican inquisitor who questioned the Walden- 
sians, in 1179 so described them: "Multa petebant instancia predicacionis 
auctoritatem sibi confinnare...bini et bini circueunt nu<fipedes, nihil 
habentes, omnia sibi communia, nudi nudum Christum sequentes.” 
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(They insistently request to receive the authority to preach...they go 
about in two’s barefoot, owning nothing, holding all things in common, 
following naked a naked Christ.) Free preaching of the Word of God, 
voluntary economic poverty, and communal character of Christian life 
are the lessons of witness of my forefathers in the faith. This ‘Waldensian 
heritage’ has led me to the conviction that the symbols of biblical faith 
could reveal themselves even richer in significance if they could be looked 
at from the completely lay dimension of political involvement for and 
with the poor, and that only the end of the established Christianity in all 
its manifestations of secular power would restore some sense to the 
biblical message. 

The specific remarks and proposals offered in this paper must be seen 
within the framework provided by these two components of my ‘perspec¬ 
tive.’ 


As we enter the last two decades of the twentieth century, how can we 
sum up the complex world situation today? What characterizes the 
liberation process on a world scale? 

Everywhere we may throw even a brief cursory look—whether in the 
advanced capitalist countries, or in countries that have undergone 
socialist revolution, or, indeed, in the countries of the so-called Third 
World (Latin America, the Middle East, Asia and Africa)—there is great 
instability, an increasing suffering and uneasiness caused by gross 
economic and political inequities, and deep-seated feelings of disillusion¬ 
ment and frustration at the glaring failure of the ruling classes to solve 
old and new problems, to realize many of the great aims proclaimed. 

Most of the symptoms I have mentioned are ones which, if effectively 
utilized, could be of unique assistance in boosting the liberation process 
against structures of injustice, exploitation, repression and domination. 
Yet the struggle of the oppressed peoples today is itself at a crossroads. 
The struggle for liberation today presents us more with problems than 
with certainties. There is no guarantee—as one could proclaim in the op¬ 
timistic aftermath of the late 60s—that the ‘law of history’ will make light 
triumph over darkness. About this we must be very clear. If ever there 
was a time for serious reflection and stocktaking on the state and future 
of the liberation process, it is now. 

There are a number of obvious reasons which explain the current situa¬ 
tion. On the one hand, the world community has never been threatened 
so dramatically by the destructive character of economic development 
imposed by capitalism on a world scale. On the other hand, there have 
been sudden shifts and unexpected developments in the historic forces 
and organizations of the oppressed masses. I would contend that these 
are the two fundamental characteristics of the struggle for liberation in 
the last two decades of this century. 
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Let me say a few words about the question of the destructive character 
of economic development imposed by capitalism on a world scale. There 
are some solid reasons for calling it a destructive character! The ‘Willy 
Brandt* international commission, composed by the best independent 
specialists in development problems and also some politicians, has just 
finished a two-year survey of world economic development. One may 
notice a clear change of attitude in these social scientists and economists 
who some years ago were very triumphant, who thought that capitalism 
could develop itself forever. The report shows that humanity is really 
paving its own destruction if in the near future nothing is done. The 
elements of the problem are fairly clear: 

First, there is the question of poverty, or rather of the equitable 
distribution of the wealth. Poverty is not the real problem of the modern 
world. We could overcome it. The real problem—as President Nyerere 
put it—is the division of humankind into rich and poor and the appalling 
manner in which efforts to achieve economic justice are resisted by the 
rich and powerful minority (e.g., the failure of the two LFN-declared 
Development Decades to approach their target, the failure of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development in Manila, etc.). 

Second, there is the demograpMc challenge. The exponential growth 
rate of population, particularly in the poorer parts of the world, means 
that around the year 2050 the world population should attain more or 
less twelve and one-half billion people. A world with twelve and one-half 
billion people—Is it possible to nourish it? Is it possible to house, to 
educate twelve and one-half billion people? 

Third, there is the food problem. It has been estimated that up to five 
hundred million people on the earth today are suffering from hunger. 
We have celebrated the International Year of the Child with the appal¬ 
ling news that seventeen million children die every year because of starva¬ 
tion and malnutrition. Drought is killing human beings by the thousands 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America. During the Sahel drought, a 
phenomenon which has accidentally drawn attention to long-standing 
and disastrous imperialist policies, it is estimated that this region could 
have managed with one twentieth of the amount of wheat that many 
developed countries use to feed their cattle each year. 

Fourth, there is the very complex question of exhaustion of the non¬ 
renewable natural resources. The alarming rate at which they are being 
depleted means that they are going to finish soon. In some cases, like 
petroleum, you can trace with some reckoning in which year it is going to 
be exhausted. 

Fifth, there is the d^adation of the natural environment of human 
life by pollution, erosion, and the various incidents in nuclear centers, 
etc. 

There is another element which we must consider in our analysis of the 
present structures of injustice and which social scientists usmdly do not 
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consider—the political element. What kind of power is at the source of 
this situation? Why is there such an unequal distribution of resources? 
Why are there rich and poor nations? The world economy, its trade and 
monetary systems, continue to be controlled by restricted oligarchies. 
They m a i n tain virtual hegemony over raw materials, markets and a prac¬ 
tical monopoly over manufacturers, capital, and services. Unrestrained 
by any significant national or international control, these oligarchies 
(i.e., the trans-national corporations) manipulate the multiple 
mechanism whereby the wealth of the poor countries is transferred away 
from them, thus chronically aggravating the indebtedness of 
underdeveloped coimtries to industrialized ones. 

The last element to consider is the military power. What is the real 
force behind, for example, the US Army or Nato? Who knows what 
forces lie behind the Soviet Army? Is Carter controlling the Pentagon or 
is the Pentagon controlling Carter? Who knows the real budget of the 
Soviet or US Army? These types of questions have just begun to be raised. 
Very little knowledge is present. And yet this is an element of power 
which is the most menacing of all. 

Although somewhat discouraging, it is worth noting that while such 
dangers of destructive development are being warned against by a 
minority of scientists and publically discussed in the USA, Japan, and 
Western Europe, they do not seem to be taken into consideration in the 
socialist countries which are excessively conditioned by competition with 
the capitalist world (as in the case with the USSR) or by the exigencies of 
modernization (as in the case with China) as they are anchored to a 
nineteenth-century idea of progress through science and technology. But 
in the West, as in the East, the restricted groups which govern the 
economy and make the decisive choices in the political and military 
camps seem structurally incapable of grasping the actual dilemma of sur¬ 
vival. The “rationality according to the purpose” which Max Weber 
recognized in the capitalist enterprise, shows itself to be utterly irrational 
in the current competitive strategies of economic oligarchies. There is 
growing awareness among many who are sensitive and sufficiently in¬ 
formed to realize that the goals of society, as we now conceive it, are irra¬ 
tional and perverse, and so in need of thorough revision if there is to be a 
continuation of the human race on our planet beyond a few generations. 

Sudden Shifts and Unexpected Developments in the Historic 
Organizations of the Oppressed People 

Reflecting as people concerned with the process of human liberation so 
that economic and social justice shall replace the present oppression and 
inequity and considering the prospects which were briefly outlined, we 
cannot escape the following questions: Why are the progressive forces all 
over the world in an impasse? Why are they in most cases not successful 
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in the present in acting in a creatively new way so as to rally the masses 
around them and bring them from the widespread and strong individual 
feelings of frustration to collective historic processes of liberation? 

The thesis has been seriously advanced that the ‘crisis of socialism,’ or 
perhaps of a certain type of socialism, bears major responsibility for the 
dangerous impasse of the liberation struggle today. For more than a cen¬ 
tury socialism has been associated with a theory of social change which 
did not wish to furnish merely a better explanation of existence, but 
make itself a practical instrument capable of uniting diverse social forces 
and engaging them in a process of democratic transformation of society. 
This was precisely the point of dispute between the young Marx and the 
philosophers of the ‘Hegelian left’: “The philosophers have only inter¬ 
preted the world in various ways; the point is to change it.” For more 
than a century socialist practice has been a very fertile held of personal 
and collective creativity, of acquisition of a general, practical, and 
historical sense of living. The awareness of bringing about qualitatively 
new changes in society has directed and inspired the actions of millions 
of people. “I am for socialism because I am for humanity. We have been 
cursed with the reign of gold long enough. The time hits come to 
regenerate society—we are on the eve of a imiversal change”—so could 
the great union leader, Eugene V. Debs, say in 1894 while running for the 
presidency of the United States from a prison cell. 

Today, this sign of hope for some, of fear for others—depending on 
the different points of view—seems highly questionable. And this is not 
only, or not primarily, because of the violation of human rights within 
the Soviet empire (even this could somehow be justified by the demands 
posed by the competitions against imperialism on a world scale), but 
because, ironically enough, world peace seems to be threatened mostly 
by the rivalry between the USSR and China, by the wars between com¬ 
munist countries in Southeast Asia and in the Horn of Africa, by the 
disconcerting Russian intervention in Afghanistan, and by the problems 
of the ‘post-Tito era’ in the Balkans. It caimot be said that this is a prob¬ 
lem of the Soviet Union and the communists only. When the avalanche 
comes down, it often rebounds to the other side of the valley from which 
it feU. 

A careful examination of the situation gives rise to many questions. 
During the last decade or so the prevailing attitude was, in one way or 
another, inspired by the search for political solutions to deal effectively 
with the overwhelming and pressing problems of humanity. Today this 
trust has cracked. Many examples could be cited in all climes and 
cultures. But the ‘crisis of politics’ is best exemplified by the new genera¬ 
tions where the widespread feeling of disillusionment brings in its trail 
such reactions as withdrawal into individualism and private life, use of 
drugs, increasing cases of suicide and the spreading of terrorism. On 
what ground, for example, can this suicidal generation refer to the need 
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to build a world community when there are only nations warring against 
each other? Who will have the authority and the credibility to convince 
the youth of the world that the struggle for liberation, peace, justice, and 
equity is very much their struggle and that their participation can make a 
re^ difference in the outcome? On what basis do we affirm that 
socialism can and does produce results which, however imperfect, con¬ 
stitute the difference between chaos and order, or even in extreme cir¬ 
cumstances, between destruction and peace? 

To be sure, none of these considerations is intended to reinforce any 
desire to withdraw from participation in the struggle for liberation or any 
tendency to go back on Christian involvement in the conflict, uncertain¬ 
ties and struggles of the world. Rather, it is an attempt at realistically 
wrestling with what men and women actually suffer and hope with a 
proper self-awareness of the presuppositions they are using for their 
analysis and behavior. 

When the search for individual identity and satisfaction of private 
needs does not involve only small privileged groups but large masses, it 
would be foolish, besides being scarcely productive, to dismiss it as a form 
of alienation or escapism. The current forms of retreat into personal life 
are at the same time functional and disfunctional to the status quo. On the 
one hand, they represent an attestation of impotence before the objective 
power of the system. On the other hand, this search for a minimum 
amount of identity of the social subjects is found in opposition to, and in 
protest against, the structures and the powers which make them objects. 
In the face of this situation it would be illusory to think of having recourse 
to old models of revolutionary aggressiveness. The reconstruction of 
political awareness which could lead to involvement in the struggles for 
liberation can only be accomplished through a patient and exhausting ex¬ 
pansion of democratic practices in every sector of human life and, 
therefore, in a different use of individual and collective time and in¬ 
telligence. This is certainly not possible without a dialectic which poses the 
antitheses and clarifles the alternatives. But it is necessary to remember 
that a dialectic is a process of dialogue and knowledge which cannot take 
place when people are silent and only the guns speak. 


The question to be asked is: What will be the attitude of the 
ecumenical movement with all its ramifications in this historical mo¬ 
ment? There are two possible attitudes. We shall call them the tactical 
and the prophetical attitude. The former is the attitude of seeking a de¬ 
cent niche, an acknowledged function within the unprecedentedly alarm¬ 
ing crisis facing humanity today by meeting on a pragmatic basis its most 
urgent demands. With this perspective one shall look upon the present 
crisis from the point of view of survival of the ecumenical movement, of 
its possible consolidation coram mundo. The latter is to recognize that 
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the survival of the ecumenical movement is not the central issue. The cen¬ 
tral issue is the witness which we are called upon to bear in words and 
deeds in this particular moment. With this perspective the central interest 
is fidelity, an always renewed vocation which obliges us to make some 
choices. Indeed, if we look upon the situation of Christianity, it is hard 
to resist the impression that a choice is inevitable. 

On the one hand, we observe the persistence of a traditional 
understanding of the role and mission of the Church in terms of the proc¬ 
lamation of salvation which emphasizes the perils of mixing up faith and 
social responsibility and insists on personal salvation. Unfortunately, 
what this tendency fails to realize is that the universal message of salva¬ 
tion can neither be reduced to the preservation of individual souls nor 
limited to the life of small groups. While this attitude has characterized 
the Christian churches through the ages, it has a new special importance 
today. Indeed, if the critics of religion of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries could put their searchlight on the world of the last quarter- 
century, there would be but few occasions for amazement. They would 
see a vigorous and triumphant Roman Catholic Church re-proposing the 
theme of a universal humanism subordinate to the ethical legislation of 
the official Church. The fatherly characteristics which mark the gestures 
and messages of Wojtyla have restored, in diverse ways, a very tradi¬ 
tional image of the papacy and helped to further a great deal of ec¬ 
clesiastical triumph. They would see the major imperial powers of the 
world swamped with revivalist meetings of the worst Protestant tradi¬ 
tion. They would see the widespread pilgrimage to the Orient of large 
masses of youth seeking new forms of spiritual direction and techniques 
of meditation. 

On the other hand, we observe the tendency towards rapprochement 
of divided Christian churches in the framework of a new understanding 
of the relationship between faith and social responsibility. The signs of 
this gradual rapprochement are varied and not sdways univocal, but it is 
worthwhile mentioning some of them; 

(1) The growing influence of non-Westem expressions of faith com¬ 
bined with a growing commitment to social justice. We are beginning to 
break away from the idea that theology is done only in central Europe 
and then exported to the rest of the world, sometimes straight from the 
Old Continent, but usually through the filtering down and simplifying 
process of moving across the Channel to England or Scotland. Now the 
winds are blowing from a slightly different direction. We are hearing the 
sounds of creative thoughts in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Mid¬ 
dle East, determined to discover the significance of Christian faith in 
their own unique historical experience of the struggle for liberation. 

(2) The increasing openness and willingness of Orthodox Churches and 
theologians to give attention to questions related to social changes in the 
direction of justice for all humanity, or to raise issues that touch the 
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heart of human survival (for example: disarmament, cooperation among 
peoples, etc.). 

(3) The strong and increasing commitment of the WCC to “hear the 
cry of those who long for peace, of the hungry and exploited, of the vic¬ 
tims of discrimination.” And this is not an option peculiar to the WCC 
alone. Other international, regional or national ecumenical organiza¬ 
tions share this concern and are searching for a new pattern of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

(4) And last but not least, the numerical growth and geographical ex¬ 
pansion of the debate, “What is Christian responsibility today,” at grass 
root levels: local parishes, team ministries, lay academies, etc. It is most 
likely that in the next months or years there will be a sharpening of con¬ 
trasts between these two fronts in which Christianity seems to be polar¬ 
ized today. We would be indulging in useless abstraction if we did not 
recognize now the signiflcance of what may lie ahead. We cannot fail to 
reckon the effect on Christian witness throughout the world in general 
and on the ecumenical work in particular, if the global balance tips 
against the progressive front. 

Throughout its existence the main effort of the ecumenical movement 
has been to inspire Christian churches to recover unity in a renewed faith 
and to engage in the struggles of peoples all over the world for the 
realization of their self-expression and participation in the human com¬ 
munity. Today this contribution is urgent and needed as never before. 
But the validity and flavor of this contribution stands or falls not on 
grounds of past prestige or abstract declarations, but on whether or not 
the various hypotheses of Christian witness (which are emerging and put¬ 
ting their candidature to the spiritual leadership of the ecumenical move¬ 
ment) will meet the specific historical challenges of our time. I shall brief¬ 
ly endeavor to outline them, and I apologize to those people concerned if 
for the sake of schematization I use facetious or inaccurate terms. 

(1) The Crucible of a New World Community. For a number of people 
the only real chance for the churches today to be credible in their witness 
is to reach unity in faithful communion in sacraments and ministry and 
agreement about joint acts. In a divided world based on structures of ine¬ 
quality and where political forces seem no longer capable of coping with 
present-day problems, a united Christian church could show the way for¬ 
ward into the future. The task of the ecumenical movement is to call the 
churches to go beyond confessional walls and to become the crucible 
where a new world community can be molded. The instrument of this 
hypothesis could be the ‘conciliar fellowship.’ 

(2) The Golden Island in a Leaden Time. In a time of crisis such as 
ours, it is inevitable that for some people—and particularly young 
people—the idea of forming interdisciplinary, intercultural, interrelgious 
communities has an attractive force. Thirst for renewal takes them 
beyond the boundaries of the established churches. The feeling is that 
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all too often churches separate prayer, meditation, and worship from the 
life of action and service. A recent consultation sponsored by the WCC 
sub-unit on "Renewal and Congregational Life” has shown a surprising 
variety of ventures the world over in the quest for community. From 
such communities, new insights and new patterns of Christian presence 
are emerging which could have a prophetic role in the years to come. The 
instrument of this hypothesis could an interdisciplinary, intercultural, 
interreligious community of people who live together and are engaged in 
common study/reflection and action programs. 

(3) By My Deeds I Will Prove My Faith. Others hold the idea that for 
an effective Christian presence in society this is the time to be silent, a 
time to pray and to practice justice. An authentic and authoritative world 
will be bom and reborn not from dogmatic statements, but only from 
prayer, renewed liturgical life and a clearly defined program of action in 
favor of the poor, the oppressed. To pray and to contribute to develop¬ 
ment programs, to fight world-wide racism, to plead for human dignity, 
to promote the spirit of solidarity in political affairs, to render medical 
services, to face many acute emergencies—these, for a time, are the only 
things which we are called upon to do as Christians and which could 
create the pattern for a new-way-of-being church in the world. The in¬ 
strument of this hypothesis could be a Christian service agency. 

(4) Tlw Post-Constantinian Christian Community. This hypothesis 
presupposes the end of the Christian world as inherited from the Con- 
stantinian synthesis of church and state. It proposes a new type of Chris¬ 
tian community—a conununity which is no longer constituted according 
to the traditional patterns (parishes, clerical and bureaucratic machinery, 
centralization of theological research, etc.). Rather it is constituted on 
the basis of an individual choice and mutual recognition on the part of 
participants. This community includes, as an essential element, in¬ 
dividual and corporate responsibility in the people’s movement. The in- 
stuunent of this hypothesis could be a network of believers taking an ac¬ 
tive role in the political, social, and cultural life of the people around 
them. 

(5) Witness of the Gospel in the Struggle for Liberation. This 
hypothesis expresses a dialectical relationship between the witnessing of 
the Gospel and the struggle for liberation: faith is not dissolved in 
political action, nor does the struggle for liberation exhaust Christian 
faith. It affirms the need for worship and spirituality, the sense of 
responsibility vis-k-vis the churches and their spiritual renewal; it aims at 
forming a new type of Christian community which participates in the dif¬ 
ficult but not utopian task of building a new society, and at the same 
time confesses Jesus Christ as the Lord of history. One could add that 
this hypothesis assumes that out of the dialectic between God’s word and 
political action in favor of the oppressed, the spark of witness will dart. 
The instrument of this hypothesis could be a ‘confessing community.’ 
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Obviously, the hypotheses which were schematically listed do not exist 
in isolation from, nor are necessarily exclusive of, each other. The main 
question, however, remains: Which of these hypotheses or which group 
of hypotheses will set the tone of our witness in the next years? The type 
of presence which we shall have in the present historical moment will de¬ 
pend upon the answer we shall give to this question: Of these hypotheses 
we identify, which of them determines the life of our churches, and 
which deserves special attention because it is more congenial to our situa¬ 
tion, tradition and vocation? But if we are to seize the kairos that is fac¬ 
ing us, we must not only compare our different ideas, but also assess 
critically our different practices because today, as never before, people 
are suspicious of empty words and want to know what one is actually do¬ 
ing to solve the problems of humanity. 


Whoever has a minimum of faith knows that the Lord has led the way 
and traced out the paths of the ecumenical movement in the past. This is 
sure. What is not sure is whether we shall be able in the future to do 
God’s will in theory and practice. Our time, both unjust and leaden, 
makes this question more painful. Therefore, concluding these introduc¬ 
tory remarks, I should like to remind you of the biblical narrative of the 
‘covenant of Schechem’ (Jos 24). Here we are shown a mere handful of 
disbanded Israelites on whom the time of forced labor in a strange land 
and the agonies in the wilderness have left indelible traces. Before them 
lies Canaan, where they could, of course, be easUy lost. Joshua, after 
describing the fulfillment of the promises of God, appeals to them: 
“Choose this day whom you will serve.” This is an appeal to all believers 
to search untiringly for the obedience to God’s will. But among believers 
somebody should also say, like Joshua, “As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord,” i.e., whatever development may be, we shall con¬ 
centrate our energies on the question of fidelity and witness. The 
eciunenical movement can do without many things, but without this will¬ 
ingness of Joshua it cannot go forward. It should be aware of the appall¬ 
ing difficulties existing, but also of the immense possibilities. This is not 
cheap optimism, but the joyous assurance of Christian faith. It is a mat¬ 
ter of being sure that as the Lord led the ecumenical movement in the 
past, so will He also lead it in the future. Indeed, He is already leading it 
now. We shall realize it later, but not too late. 
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Science and Our Troubled Conscience. By J. Robert Nelson. 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980. Pp. 192. Paper $6.95. 

Written as a personal response to, and involvement with, the issues 
which were addressed by the M.I.T. 1979 WCC Conference on "Faith, 
Science and the Future,” this book is a very useful introduction to several 
of the chief issues modem society faces today. 

It is a book which takes seriously the immense importance of science 
and technology for the future of humanity. It also takes, with equal 
seriousness, the importance of the religious—particularly, Christian— 
contribution to that future. 

The first three chiq>ters of the book provide the reada with a 
wholesome focus on the relationship of science and religion by a man 
who not only has done his reading, but who is sensitive to the wide- 
ranging human dimensions of this relationship. The first chapter focuses 
on science and technological development and attitudes. The second 
moves to the relationship of science and religion. The third is a theology 
of nature and, by extension, the human use and abuse of nature. 

The main feature of this discussion is the clear imwillingness of the 
author to see any dualistic division of scientific and theological into'ests. 
There is an almost Chalcedonian formula which neither identifies, nor 
confuses the two in this approach. And the focus is on the single 
reality—can one say hypostasis?—with which they relate. Just as the 
Chalcedonian formula of Christology does not resolve the mystery. 
Nelson does not resolve the difficulties and ambiguities. But the chas¬ 
tened minds of many scientists and even more theologians will find that 
such a position rings trae. 

The last three chapters address some of the most perplexing and dif¬ 
ficult to resolve scientific, technological, moral, and spiritual questions 
(all part of the very same issues) in the same even-handed, honest, and 
realistic manner wMch characterizes the first part of the book. Chaptos 
four and five are devoted to bioethical concerns, the ethical questions 
related to the genetic revolution and to the “dil emmas of conception.” 
The final chapter deals with the many problems related to energy use. 

Not a textbook, not a tract, not a clvonicle of views, not a propaganda 
piece, this book is an understandable introduction for the careful, in¬ 
telligent, and thoughtful approach by Christians to some of the domi¬ 
nant forces of our times. This is a good book to begin an inquiry into the 
issues of our day from an informed, balanced, careful, and thoughtful 
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perspective. It is definitely worth the reading. More than the author’s 
private views, much of the normative content reflects on the status of 
thinking of the WCC, though it should not be read as a WCC document. 

Stylistically, it is generally wdl written in a way which makes its points 
readily understood. I will guess that its readers, however, will be sharply 
divided over Nelson’s penchant for the pun and the frequent tiuns of 
phrase on the ‘cute’ side, e.g., “Does the End Justify the Genes?” For 
some readers such puns and statements may provide a needed respite 
from the seriousness of the matters under discussion; for others they will 
probably cause reactions of impatience. 

Nelson’s use of theology is of particular interest to Eastern Orthodox 
readers. Nelson is very widely and ecumenically sensitive. Not a doc¬ 
trinaire promoter, it is clear that the author’s theological stance is in the 
mainstream of historic Christianity. In several places he draws upon 
Eastern Orthodox perspectives with decisive emphasis. Most con¬ 
spicuous is his use of the insights in Paulos Gregorios’, The Human 
Presence. Nelson concludes his book with a reference to the views of the 
Greek Fathers on the energies of God as related to a vision of “A New 
Kind of Human Society.” 

In the end, the book does not ‘provide answers’ in some sort of 
prescriptive fashion. But it is no mere catalogue of conflicting views, 
either. There is a stance presented, fully sensitive to the difficulties and 
ambiguities. It takes full cognizance of the reality of ‘science and the 
troubled conscience,’ but does so from the perspective of a centered 
Christian conscience, which is essentially hope-filled and critically op¬ 
timistic. 


Stanley Samuel Harakas 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


ZvfifioX^ e/g Tijv fjiekixri xoO filov Koi Spyov xoO Tcodvvoo Mavpdnodog. 
[A Contribution to the Study of the Life and Work of loannes Mauro- 
pou^. By Apostolos Karpozelos. loannina, 1979. Pp. Ill + Indices. 

It is unfortunate that this is a mimeographed private publication and 
not a printed commercial one which would allow more scholars and in¬ 
stitutions to read it. A keen future historian of our era will sadly notice 
some decades from now how this book eloquently reflects the signs of 
our time, a time when support for serious scholarly publications in the 
humanities is scarce. It may iq>pear to “have little social redeeming 
value”—the most absurd misconception ever fabricated! The same 
historian, however, will certainly praise the quality of scholarly in¬ 
vestigation, the serious style, the carefully articulated theses, the 
meticulously balanced evidence demonstrated in the same era by this 
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VASILIKI LIMBERIS 


SYMBOL AND SANCTIFICATION: 

AN ORTHODOX CRITIQUE OF ZWINGLI 


“It is the spirit that gives life, the flesh is of no avail.” 

John 6:63 

“I do not worship matter, but the Creator of matter, who became matter 
for my sake, who assumed life in the flesh, and who through matter ac¬ 
complished my salvation.” 

Saint John of Damascus, De Fide Orthodoxa 

On True and False Religion was written very quickly during the first 
three months of 1525, so that the author, Ulrich Zwingli, could rush it to 
the printers. He wanted King Francis I of France to read it as soon as 
possible. Zwingli, as with most of the Swiss, was very politically minded; 
and to persuade Francis of the true faith might help insure protection for 
the new “non-Roman” Christians. False religion, which in Zwingli’s 
definition was that of Rome, was superstitious, as opposed to a just and 
true faith derived from the Bible.' This treatise indicated to all his 
theological position. Religion in On True and False Religion is treated in 
dynamic terms. It has been called the first Reformed dogmatics and is 
regarded by many Zwingli scholars as the reformer’s principle work. The 
three hundred page treatise is a fine blend of dogmatic presuppositions 
and ethical opinions. Since this work is the most comprehensive of all of 
Zwingli’s writings, it serves as an excellent source to discover the proper 
meaning of “symbol” and “sanctification” within his theology. 

“Symbol” within the long continuum of Christian tradition has gone 
through a variety of apologies, definitions, tracts, and summas. Yet it is 
very difficult to understand anything of Christianity without knowing 
the particular use of the word in a certain context. This is particularly 
true of Zwingli’s reformed Christianity. One of the purposes of this study 
is to briefly show the evolution of the meaning of the word from Eastern 
and Western patristic usage to its meaning in Zwinglian terminology. 
The reason one must delve into the Fathers’ usage is that Zwingli himself 
quotes them in this treatise. 

“Sanctification” is the other word that must be understood in order for 
a person to comprehend Zwingli’s vision of Christianity. It is necessary 
to know how man receives the Holy Spirit from God, and how man 

1 G. R. Potter, Zwingli (Cambridge, 1976), p. 204. 

2 J. Courvoisier, Zwingli: A Reformed Theologian (Richmond, 1963), p. 42. 
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responds to the gift of the Spirit. This can be viewed as the two-fold 
movement of salvation. In Orthodox theology this is elaborated especial¬ 
ly well in the writings of Saint Maximos the Confessor. He speaks of the 
reciprocal relationship between the Incarnation of the Word, the second 
person of the Trinity, and the deiUcation of man. How does this two¬ 
fold movement exist—or should it exist—for Zwingli? Are symbol and 
sanctification closely allied in his theology? Up until the Reformation 
they were. In Zwingli’s vision of the true faith they were not. Yet this was 
not as violent a disruption of the traditional view as one might think, 
rather it was the dynamic outcome of the entire process which “symbol” 
had been undergoing in the West for as many as seven centuries. When 
the meaning of these terms is made clear, so too will be the tension be¬ 
tween realism and symbolism, liturgy and private prayer, and the senses 
and the spirit. Therefore, it is necessary to briefly look into “symbolism” 
from the Fathers through Scholasticism, the Italian Renaissance 
humanist, Pico della MirandoUa, who influenced Zwingli, and Erasmus. 
Then Zwingli’s own view, both in theory and in praxis, will be discussed 
with regard to On True and False Religion. 

In the eighteenth chapter of On True and False Religion Zwingli 
quotes some of the Fathers. Among them are Origen, Saint Augustine, 
Saint Jerome, and Saint HUary. He does this to defend his interpretation 
of the Eucharist, which briefly is as follows. The natural body of Christ 
is not present in the Eucharist. The partakers only eat the body and 
blood of Christ “in a spiritual manner” which is equivalent to trusting 
with heart and soul upon the mercy of God through Christ.^ Indeed his 
quotes form a very persuasive argument. It seems apparent, however, 
that Zwingli was interpreting their language in light of post-Scholastic 
thought. In his Contra Celsum Origen remarks, “We give thanks to the 
Creator of all, and along with thanksgiving and prayer for the blessings 
we have received, we also eat the bread presented to us; and this bread 
becomes by prayer a sacred body, which sanctifies those who sincerely 
partake of it.” 

Indeed, this reflects more or less Zwingli’s interpretation, yet such 
passages do not exclude the literal interpretation which he gives on other 
occasions. Origen expressly states that the blood of Christ can be drunk 
in a two-fold manner, namely “sacramentally” and “when we received 
His life-giving words” {In Num. Horn. 16.9).^ 

The Eucharist did not receive such close attention from Saint 
Augustine. He often spoke of this sacrament, before all as an orator and 
mystic, chiefly desirous of stressing the spiritual profit to be drawn from 
the doctrine explained. From this it has been too hastily concluded that 

3 H. W. Pipkin, The Nature and Development of the Zwinglian Reformation to August 
1524 (Ann Arbor, 1969), Appendix 2. 

4 J. Quasten, Patrology, 2 (Utrecht, 1953), p. 86. 
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he denied the real presence.’ But the evident symbolism of his phrases in 
no way excludes the reality of the Eucharistic presence, and on the other 
hand this reality is implied in many of Saint Augustine’s allegorical 
passages, for instance in these numerous passages in which he affirms 
“the traditional equation of the bread to the Body and of the wine to the 
Blood of Christ” (Enarr. in Ps 98.9). Yet in this passage Augustine 
speaks of “something sacramental which will give you life.” 

According to Jerome the blood and flesh of Christ are to be 
understood in two ways. There is that spiritual and divine flesh and 
blood, of which he himself said, “My flesh is really food, and my blood is 
really drink, and unless you eat my flesh and drink my blood you will not 
have eternal life.” ^ Jerome points out that there was also the crucified 
flesh of Jesus Christ, and the blood which “poured out under the 
soldier’s spear.” ’ How one chooses to understand Jerome’s “really” is 
left open. Zwingli uses Jerome’s work and authority to combat the 
Medieval opinion that the words were the essential aspect of the 
Eucharist and not the life. In Zwingli’s quote of Jerome he uses the 
“Lord’s blood” to this other argument.’ Here he is not very consistent in 
his examples, since he does not take into account both of his arguments. 

Finally, Zwingli cites Hilary in his defense, “for the sacrament of the 
bread of heaven is received in faith in the resurrection, and whoever is 
without Christ shall be left fast as far as the food of life is concerned.” 
Yet Hilary also says, “Christ gives evidence of the nature of our life in 
him through the sacrament of the flesh and blood imparted to us.” 

The Fathers really never give any systematic interpretation of the 
sacraments. When they are explained, it is in the context of their actual 
liturgical celebration, the explanation being, in fact, an exegesis of the 
liturgy itself, in all its ritual complexity and concreteness.’ The Fathers 
and the whole early tradition know no distinction and opposition be¬ 
tween “symbolic” and “real.” To them symbolism is the essential dimen¬ 
sion of the sacrament, the proper key to its understanding. Saint Max- 
imos the Confessor calls the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist 
at3(iPoX,a, images, dneiKcovtopaTa, and mysteries, puatt^pm. In fact in 
certain passages he insists on the symbolic aspect of the Eucharist. 

According to Saint Augustine one begins the quest to understand some 
of the mysteries when faith has been well-established. One must believe 
not in place of understanding but before one understands. “Fides si non 

5 H. Cayr^, Manual of Patrology 1 (Paris, 1935), p. 707. 

6 H. Bettenson, The Later Christian Fathers (London, 1977), p. 189. 

7 Ibid., p. 189. 

8 U. Zwingli, “On True and False Relgion,” Works of Huldreich Zwingli, ed. G. W. 
Heller, 3 (Philadelphia, 1929) p. 245. 

9A. Schmemann, For the Life of the World (Crestwood, 1973), p. 137. 

10. R. Bornoert, Les Commentaires Byzantin de la Divine Liturgie (Paris 1966), p. 117. 
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cogitur, nulla est.” Revealed truth is at flrst a dogma, in the sense that the 
spirit receives it—without having disputed it—on the authority of 
Christ’s Chinch which is the very voice of God, but this dogma is a 
mystery. For, if the mystery is essentially obscure to our senses, it is a 
sign, a calling. It invites us. Through the sign we come to the thing itself, 
“to the nourishing reality.”'* “Let us nourish the inner man with spiritual 
understanding” (De sp. et Hit.). 

Briefly, if for a moment we translate Augustine’s thought into 
our language, we say that for him every mystery, that is to say every 
revealed truth, is a sacrament, a sign which makes everything a 
sacrament, meaning every sacred rite is itself a mystery, full of 
truth to understand. 

In the Eucharist, as in Scripture, Augustinians thought that everything 
is full of mystery, that is, full of reason. “Plena mysterii, plena rationis” 
(Flortds Ex miss). One must always remember the idea of the “intelligence 
of the faith,” which was the “soul of all Augustinianism.” 

Anselm worked to transform “la veritd crue en verity sue” (believed 
truth into known truth) as Saint Augustine had done, but neither the pro¬ 
cess nor the result were the same. The “intelligence” according to Anselm 
was not contemplative but demonstrative; and divine light led one to see 
and understand. Through his emphases on dialectic and proof, Anselm 
announced a new era, “Christian rationalism.” Through the various 
changes in perspective, the clear result was a devaluation of “symbol.” 
Augustinian theology consisted of the consideration of “signs” and 
“things”; those “signs” soon were eclipsed. 

The Fathers’ use of symbolon (sign), is not vague, or imprecise, or 
non-intellectual; it is simply a different way of looking at and inter¬ 
preting the Divine Economy. “Symbolical” in their interpretation is not 
only not opposed to “real,” it actually embodies the very expression and 
mode of manifestation. The difference is in the apprehension of the 
world itself. If, for the Fathers, symbol is a key to sacrament, it is 
because of the world in which all sensible creatures are real and holy 
signs.” The whole world is s 3 mibolical—“signum rei sacrae” in light of its 
being created by God. The world’s symbolic nature belongs to its on¬ 
tology. The symbol is the way to perceive and understand reality, and 
more importantly, a way to participate in it.'* The natural symbolism of 
the world makes the sacrament possible and constitutes the way to its 
understanding and apprehension. 

11 H. De Lubac, Corpus Mysticum (Paris, 1949), p, 259. 

12 Ibid., p. 260. 

13 Ibid., 263. 

14 Ibid., p. 274. 

15 Schmemann, For the Life of the World., p. 139. 

16 Ibid. 
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Thomas Aquinas does not reject the "symbolical world view” of the 
earlier tradition; he does, however, radically change the understanding 
of the “signum.” For example, in the patristic tradition there is sign X, 
and that which it signifies, Y. X does not mean Y, nor cause Y, nor 
represent Y. X isY. The whole of X expresses, communicates, reveals, 
and memifests the "reality” of Y, without necessarily representing the 
whole of it (Y), or losing its proper existence (X). 

Precisely this relationship between X and Y was changed. When 
knowledge became rational and discursive, a hiatus developed between X 
and Y. The knowledge which X and Y communicated was no longer 
knowledge "of’ but knowledge "about.” 

The concept of sacrament-mysterion after having dominated for 
a long time sacramental theology had to fade away. It is certain that 
it made apriori impossible any precise analyses of the notion of 
sacrament. In fact sacramenttd theology could make no progress 
as long as that notion was at its center.'^ 

Thus the sacrament was isolated from its liturgical context. In many 
cases it actually began to oppose liturgy. One can read the elaborate 
treatment of sacraments in the Summa without learning about their 
liturgical celebration. Knowledge and participation—epiphany—are 
from then on totally divorced from each other. 

If sacrament is not symbol, then what is it? Post-patristic theology 
answered this question by defining signum as cause, and it is here that the 
notion of sacrament suffered its greatest change. In the early tradition, 
the causality inherent in the sacrament is inseparable from its symbolism 
in which it is rooted. Their institution is precisely the fulHUment of new 
creation—an epiphany. The causality linking the institution "signum” to 
"res” is viewed as extrinsic and formal, and is no longer instrinsic and 
revealing. Rather than revealing through fulfillment, it guarantees the 
reality of the sacrament’s effects. If this new understanding of causality 
breaks the ontological continuity between the "sign” and the "res” it also 
rejects, de^acto, all continuity between institution and the normal order 
of things.*’ Independent now of anything, the sacramental system exists 
in and of itself. 

It is now that arguments over "real presence” (implying an unreal 
presence) can take place. The famous case of Berenger of Tours in the 
eleventh century is an excellent example of this. If for him the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist are not real because they are symbolical, 
for the Lateran Council of 1059 they are real precisely because they are 
not symbolical. The distinction having inevitably led to opposition, the 
latter has remained the framework of all the subsequent theological 
development. 

17 A. M. Rouguet, St. Thomas D’Aquin "Somme Thiologique" Les Sacraments (3a 
Question 60-65) (Paris, 1945), p. 258. 

18 Schmemann, For the Life of the World, p. 258. 
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Coining out of the universities and monasteries into the villages, one 
can observe what a tremendous impact this kind of tension of real/sym¬ 
bolic sacramental theology had on an already semi-Christian population. 
If the sacrament could be adored outside of the liturgy, if it could be car¬ 
ried in processions, it could also be ground up and sprinkled on the fields 
to insure good harvest, taken home and be put on the hearth to protect 
the household from evil, and even worse, be used to cast spells in favor 
of the possessor.” By the late Middle Ages the general effect had been to 
shift the emphasis away from the communion of the faithful and to place 
it upon the formal consecration by the priest. In the popular mind the 
priest was a magician, the members of the congregation, spectators. Par¬ 
ticipation meant nothing; the ceremony had acquired a mechanical ef- 
Ecacy, which in their minds, could change the material objects on the 
altar. It is important to note, however, that the medieval Church did not 
deliberately hold out to the laity an organized system of magic. Accord¬ 
ing to the medieval Church there was no superstition in believing that the 
elements could change their nature after the formula of consecration had 
been pronounced over them. This was the work of God through the 
Church. Yet if a belief in the magical efficacy of the Host served to 
enhance respect for the clergy and to make the laity more regular 
churchgoers, then why should it not be tacitly tolerated?” 

The last important phase to look at before Zwingli is humanism. Two 
men in particular influenced him; Pico della Mirandolla and Erasmus. 
Diuring the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as the Turks were pressing 
closer to the fortress of Constantinople, many Greek intellectuals moved 
to Italy. They brought with them some works of Plato and Aristotle, 
which the West had never seen before, as well as a knowledge of Greek. 
Soon the Italians began to translate the newly discovered classical works 
into Latin, and to teach Greek. A “new” type of knowledge—a way of 
knowledge—began. The humanists were writers, teachers, moralists. 
They were concerned with sources, language, styles of language, beauty 
of language, and potency of speech. They were also rhetoricians, and this 
meant they were committed to the art of persuasion.^ The humanists 
regarded the growing “this-worldly” involvements and achievements, and 
the human needs and relations of the men of their times with great 
seriousness; and thus they saw them as occming within the broader pur¬ 
view of God’s providence as manifesting His creation of man in His im¬ 
age and likeness. ^ 

Pico della MirandoUa apparently affected Zwingli.” Unlike most 

19 K. Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic (New York, 1961), pp. 34-36. 

20 Ibid., p. 49. 

21 P. O. Kristeller, Renaissance Thought (New York, 1961) p. 123. 

22 C. Trinkhaus, In the Image and Likeness, 1 (London, 1970), p. xxiii. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Kristeller, Renaissance Thought, p. 63. 
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humanists, Pico felt indebted to Aristotle and earlier Scholastic 
philosophy. There is an important distinction between theology and 
philosophy for Pico. Even though Pico was an influence upon Zwingli, 
there are not very many obvious parallels in their thought. One curious 
one, however, can be made in Pico’s view of the Incarnation. The Incar¬ 
nation was the example or image of man’s divine potentiality, and the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ are the examples of man’s 
divine fulfillment.” Christ in Zwingli’s thought is an example to all 
mankind—the best and the most perfect one.” Pico was also very greatly 
influenced by Lactantius and the Ciceronian Stoic projection of human 
dignity in The Nature of the Gods. Zwingli admired and used the 
writings of Lactantius, the “Christian Cicero,” whom he regarded almost 
as a Father of the Church and whose views on providence formed a basis 
for his later thought about predestination.^^ Within this movement 
mysticism and humanity moved in the same direction—toward a concep¬ 
tion of God as the deus tremedeus et absconditus. The Neoplatonic 
theosophy of God’s transcendence and omnipresence filtered down from 
Dionysian texts to Pico and his contemporaries. Zwingli indeed, fused 
the Neoplatonic and the New Testament picture of God with curious 
dogmatic results, as in his sacramental teachings.” 

Like their Italian neighbors, the German humanist began with certain 
a priori notions about the world of nature which were derived more from 
a Platonic than from an Aristotelian cosmology,” although there was 
usually something from every philosophy. Neoplatonism and Christiani¬ 
ty had lived in harmony for many centuries; the Chinch had emasculated 
the philosophy so that it was theologically harmless. Throughout the 
Middle Ages God’s ineffability had been maintained by all the schools, 
except by the Ockamists, who tended to make an abstraction of God and 
reduce him to a factor in an equation.^ Erasmus was the most popular 
and influential humanist in Europe during the sixteenth century. His 
book. Enchiridion Militis Christiani, had a strong influence upon 
Zwingli. Erasmus yearned for a revival of Christianity. Through the 
sacrae litterae of the New Testament and the early Fathers, the original 
Christianity was to be restored to the world. But Erasmus had a parallel 
desire which was equally intense; this was for a revival of the humanism 
of classical antiquity through the restoration of the world of bonae 
literae.^^ The specifically Christian content of Erasmian humanism was 

25 Trinkaus, In the Image and Likeness^ p. xxiii. 

26 Zwingli, "On True and False Religion,” 3, pp. 12, 13. 

27 Potter, Zwingli, p. 204. 

28 L. Spitz, The Religious Renaissance of the German Humanists (Cambridge, Ma., 
1963), p. 285. 

29 Ibid., p. 282. 

30 Ibid., p. 283. 

31 C. Garside, Zwingli and the Arts (New Haven, 1966), p. 34. 
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thus at once determined and limited by the fundamentally secular idea of 
humanism, with which the ideal Christianity was inextricably linked. 
Consequently, Zwingli was first exposed to a vast program of a Christian 
renaissance which was as much sociocultural as religious. 

Erasmus reaches the heart of his theology in an exhortation to follow 
Christ the celestial teacher, to live after his example, and to learn to 
despise Satan and death.^^ When he said that the history of Christianity is 
the history of its degeneration, he held the idea of a corrupted Church. 
Yet the most interesting aspect of Erasmus—and that which most deeply 
affected Zwingli—was his detachment from both the internal and exter¬ 
nal life of the Church. He argued from Scripture and the Fathers, not 
from ecclesiastical tradition. His interpretations of these texts were done 
philologically and historically, not philosophically or theologically. 
Through this influence from outside the established theological tradi¬ 
tion, Zwingli had come to an evangelical understanding of Christ. 

Ulrich Zwingli was to all intents and purposes a thorough-going disci¬ 
ple of Erasmus. The long course of humanistic training, culminating in 
his two years of virtually complete immersion in Erasmian thought, had 
the most far reaching consequences not only for Zwingli’s theology, but 
also his attitude toward the viable Christian community. By 1520, 
Zwingli, having been educated in Vienna and Basle and personally taught 
by the great Wittenbach, was all-together able to produce the telling 
sentence, the well-turned epigram, the apt quotation; he was able to read 
and write in Greek, knew his Plato, and rejoiced in common with 
Erasmus at the satire and subtle wit of Lucian.” 

Pragmatically, Zwingli became a parish priest. He could still study the 
classics, write, and interpret Scriptures, yet make a living. There is no 
suggestion that Zwingli regarded his ordination as priest, with all the 
spiritual authority and power that this implied, as anything more than a 
routine requirement.^* Zwingli’s fundamental intellectual and 
psychological separation from the ecclesiastical environment not only 
enabled him to criticize it more readily, but made it virtually impossible 
for him to disengage questions of substance from those of form.” As a 
result of his conditioning by the humanist idea of a total program of 
Christian rebirth, he could not distinguish between a spiritual reform and 
an institutional one. Erasmus’ “philosophy of Christ” was thoroughly in¬ 
grained in Zwingli’s mind. This posited a radical distinction between the 
flesh and the spirit. Outward observance in worship was without 

32 Ibid. 

33 Spitz, The Religious Renaissance^ p. 224. 

34 Garside, Zwingli and the Arts^ p. 35. 

35 Potter, Zwingli^ p. 65. 

36 Ibid., p. 23. 

37 Garside, Zwingli and the Arts^ p. 36. 
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value, because it was corporeal; true Christian discipleship meant the 
spiritual life, and, almost exclusively, inner experience, whose external 
expression in public worship was in itself relatively insignificant.” The 
antinomy between flesh and spirit was not derived from Erasmus alone, 
of course; but the importance of it is that it pervades every aspect of 
Zwingli’s theological thought. 

By April 1522, Zwingli had sorted many things out for himself. He had 
ceased to be primarily a humanist and a scholar; he had parted company 
with his revered master, Erasmus,” because he was now cutting himself 
loose from Rome. Jesus Christ was his guide for thought and action in a 
more radical way than He was for Erasmus. The Spirit was Zwingli’s on¬ 
ly true guide from then on. Philosophy was no longer a sufHcient guide; 
scholars could make mistakes—God could not. This theme in Zwingli 
appears again and again, the Scriptures pose no problem for understand¬ 
ing if the Spirit guides a person. All people, like Zwingli himself, can and 
must replace speculative deductions with divine certainty.^ Zwingli’s ap¬ 
peal was to the Bible, and for him this is the heart of the sanctiflcation 
process. 

The most relevant sections in Zwingli’s treatise to Francis I on symbol 
and sanctification are “The Christian Religion,” “The Gospel,” “Repen¬ 
tance,” “Baptism,” “Eucharist,” “Magisterial Office,” and “Statues and 
Images.” Zwingli, like Cicero in his De Nature Deorum, derives the term 
“religion” from the Latin verb “relegere,” “Because the religious carefully 
consider, and, as it were, peruse (relegerant) aU the things that pertain to 
the worship of the ’gods’.” Zwingli insisted that the true source of all 
religion is the Word of God, the Gospel.^* Its essential content is the im¬ 
mediate relation between God and man, growing out of faith in God’s 
grace and expressing itself in paternal and filial piety. He fails to show 
how this relation is realized through Christ and His atoning death.^^ In 
his interpretation of religion he is theocentric rather than Christo- 
centric.^^ He does not approach God through Christ but Christ through 
God: “The knowledge of God precedes the knowledge of Christ.” 
Zwingli’s major emphasis throughout any discussion is the Spirit—God 
is spirit, indescribable, ineffable. Christ became man. 

Although he affirms the unity of Christ, he greatly emphasizes His 
divinity, to the point in fact of depreciating His humanity.^ Such an em¬ 
phasis is characteristic of Zwingli’s christology, for he always tended to 

38 Ibid. 

39 Potter, Zwingli, p. 75. 

40 Ibid., p. 88. 

41 Courvoisier, Zwingli, p. 28. 

42 Zwingli, “On True and False Religion,” 3, p. 12. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Garside, Zwingli and the Arts, p. 170. 
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stress the distinction of the two natures as against their unity. God is the 
author of redemption, and Christ’s humanity—even on the cross—plays 
an auxiliary role. It is the divinity rather than the hmnanity of Christ that 
saves mankind.^’ As he states, “Redemption is through the deity, 
although the death is of man.” Zwingli, by making these distinctions, 
sees salvation through the nature rather than through the person of 
Christ. Although he does not explicitly carry out his distinction to the ex¬ 
treme, he does not mention the restoration of matter in Christ’s human 
body: 

Wishing at length, then to help this desperate case of ours, our 
Creator sent one to satisfy His justice by offering Himself for 
us—not an angel, nor a man, but His own Son, and clothed Him 
in flesh, in order that neither his majesty might deter us from 
intercourse with Him, nor His lowliness deprive us of hope. 

As stated before, Christ’s work is not stressed in the Orthodox sense, and 
in this passage neither is His person. It does not occur to him that it is the 
essence of the Incarnation that matter is not derogatory to the nature of 
God. Zwingli implies that Christ’s atoning work had an effect upon God, 
and by way of example, deeply influenced man. This benefit for man was 
new to the traditional Anselmian satisfaction view of salvation. But in¬ 
stead of being the restoration of all things—vaaiitr included—it was an 
ethical benefit. This is where Zwingli’s sanctification—man’s response to 
God—begins. 

In Zwingli’s section on the Gospel, he speaks a great deal of repentance 
and the Spirit. The Gospel includes more than an offer of forgiveness, it 
teaches a person to embrace not only grace but a new life. “Our lives and 
characters must be changed; for to be a Christian is nothing less than to 
be a new man and a new creature” (2 Cor 5.17). And Zwingli states, “The 
whole life of the Christian is one of repentance.” Through the Scripture, 
the hearing of the Word, the Holy Spirit enters a person’s heart and faith 
is bom. Also through the Word of God, people are reminded (the two¬ 
fold action) of Christ’s teachings, and they are expected to live according 
to His example. Thus preaching becomes very important for Zwingli. It 
is interesting to note that faith cannot be perceived with the senses. The 
idea of religious certitude and the senses are totally opposed to each 
other. 

Although in the section on the Gospel repentance was discussed, 
Zwingli expounds his ideas on repentance more fully in another chapter. 
He draws a distinction between evangelical repentance and Roman 
Catholic practices of penance. The latter is false repentance. A person 
must utterly despair of himself, and then the Holy Spirit comes into his 

45 Ibid., p. 171. 

46 Zwingli, “On True and False Religion,” 3, p. 208, 

47 Courvoisier, Zwingli^ p. 69. 
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heart. This is true repentance. Zwingli proclaims the paradox that men 
are saved only through Christ and yet one must lead a good life. Zwingli 
transforms everything into ethical living.'** “All the writings of the 
apostles are filled with this idea, namely, that the Christian religion is 
nothing else than a Arm hope in God through Jesus Christ and a 
blameless life wrought after the pattern of Christ as far as he giveth us.” 
A sanctified life is an ethical life, through the Holy Spirit. 

The most important sections on symbol and sanctification are “Bap¬ 
tism” and the “Eucharist.” The earlier discussion will resume here with 
these two chapters. Zwingli disliked the word “sacrament.” “I wish the 
Germans had never let this word get into their theological vocabulary.” *’ 
One of the reasons he disliked it so intensely was the value people placed 
in it. They attributed holy power to it, enabling it to forgive sins and 
clear the conscience. He could not even agree with those who claimed 
that it was a sign of something holy. For him, internal purification can¬ 
not go along with the use of the external sign. Zwingli’s own definition of 
sacrament is derived from the meaning of the word which it had in 
secular history. Sacramentum was a token laid upon the altar by men go¬ 
ing into battle.^ The word also implied an oath, or a pledge of 
allegiance. It carried no sacred connotation. Arcanum would have been a 
closer translation of mysterion. For Zwingli sacraments are a pledge. 
They show the Christian community that a person has committed himself 
to Christ’s “forces,” he received a reminder that he must not break the 
promise. Sacraments had nothing to do with forgiveness of sins—only 
God can do that. They are signs and ceremonials, the Creator and Spirit 
cannot be bound by material agents or even be manifested by them. 

Zwingli rejected opus operatum of the sacrament of baptism. Water 
can not wash away sins, the Trinitarian formula could vary, baptism 
could be in the name of Christ alone.’' Baptism has a declaratory value, 
not a purifying one. The only reason for it in the case of true believers is 
that it is commanded in the New Testament. There are two kinds of bapH 
tism for Zwingli: baptism of the Holy Spirit which comes from faith in 
the heart from the hearing of the Gospel, and the external baptism by 
water. The former is absolutely indispensable, the latter is not. Zwingli 
insists that water baptism, like circumcision in the Old Testament by 
which it was foreshadowed, is a sign, a simple form of action which was 
of itself not necessary for salvation.” He uses the Old Testament argu¬ 
ment against the Anabaptists who would not baptize children. Their bap¬ 
tism was an assurance to the community that the children would be 

48 Zwingli, **On True and False Religion**, 3, p. 15. 

49 Courvoisier, Zwingli, p. 63. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Potter, Zwingli, p. 188. 

52 Ibid. 
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raised in a Christian manner. Since infants are not capable of faith and 
are not yet under danmation, they are in a state of salvation. 

Another peculiarity in his exposition on baptism is that there is no dif¬ 
ference between the baptism of John and of Jesus. This sameness is prov¬ 
en by the fact that Christ received the baptism of John and “made no 
change in it either in his own case or that of his apostles.” The end of 
both baptisms was “that we might come forth new men and might model 
our lives according to the teaching which each proclaimed.”^^ The sign is 
radically apart from any spiritual context in baptism. The Spirit remains 
totally inapprehensible in sanctiEcation through baptism—and, indeed, 
even in the baptism by water: “to be baptized into the name is to be 
grafted by faith in God.”’^ 

Zwingli liked the term sftxapioTia (thanksgiving) for the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per. He painstakingly explicates all his views on the subject in this 
chapter, for this was a major issue to him and many of his contem¬ 
poraries. He bases his own exposition of the Eucharist upon John 6.26 
ff. which he abundantly quotes throughout. He is thoroughly opposed to 
the opinion that communicants eat the physical body and blood of 
Christ. He says that this opinion is “opposed by all sense and reason and 
understanding and by faith itself.” “To abide in Christ means to cling in 
love to God, with the same love He gave himself for us, and this is only 
possible through faith.”’’ 

Zwingli refuses to accept the modiflcation of the views in the confes¬ 
sion of Berenger given by those who say: “we eat, indeed the true bodily 
flesh of Christ, but spiritually.” Here Zwingli shows his theological/ 
philosophical inheritance. People who say these things, according to 
him, fail to see that the two statements are mutually exclusive: “it is 
body” and “it is eaten spiritually.” “To eat the fleshly body spiritually” 
amounts to making body into spirit, and this is not possible 
philosophically speaking. Zwingli, however, does not deny one the right 
to speak of spiritual eating. “We eat spiritually, when through the grace 
of God we come to Christ,” and “to eat spiritually the body of Christ is 
nothing more than to put your trust in Christ.” ” 

The third section of the chapter is quite interesting, as he defends his 
spiritual argument through his own Christological interpretation of the 
death on the cross. 

This then is the third sure mark that Christ is not speaking here 
of sacramental eating; for He is only in so far salvation unto us as 
He was slain only according to the flesh, and could be salvation 
bringing only according to His divinity.” 

53 Zwingli, “On True and False Religion,” 3, p. 23. 

54 Ibid., p. 196. 

55 Ibid., p. 204. 

56 Ibid., p. 25. 

57 Ibid., p. 205. 
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Zwingli is so consistent in his separation of matter and the spirit that he 
makes a dichotomy of the person of Christ. Salvation wrought this way 
can only radically separate the life of the faithful person in like manner. 

Then Zwingli goes through the Fathers (previously investigated) to 
support his interpretation that in chapter six of John “eat” means 
“believe,” and in “This is my body” the “is” means “signifies.” Besides the 
Fathers, he quotes numerous passages from the Old and New Testaments 
(Gen 41.26, Lk 8.11, Mt 13.38). These arguments would, four years 
later, lead him to stalemate in a debate with Martin Luther at Marburg. 
Zwingli states Luther’s case in this treatise; 

I hear some people burst forth indignantly, ‘If we are to force any 
word we please, nothing in Holy Scripture will retain its integrity, 
for licence will be given to the impious to twist ever 5 fthing into 
anything you like.’ 

After serious consideration Zwingli responds to this, “The flesh profiteth 
nothing” (Jn 6.63). The Lord’s Supper for Zwingli is a thanksgiving, it is 
neither a mysterion nor a sacrament in the Roman sense. It is a Christian 
celebration of a decisive victory through which a people have won civil 
freedom.’* He finds no place for a personal fellowship between the 
glorified Christ and His people on earth. The distant historical fact is 
central, not the presence of Christ among His people. In eating the com¬ 
munity joins together, not each to Christ. 

Once again Zwingli’s two realms are consistently apart. For him 
Christ’s human body was something specifically defined and delimited; it 
was in heaven, invisible and incommunicable. There was simply no 
possibility of a corporeal, material eating of Christ in the bread. The 
presence of Christ at the Lord’s Supper in Zwingli’s church could be only 
a spiritual one, for Christ could be an object of faith only through His 
divinity, just as His divinity rather than his humanity redeemed man¬ 
kind.” 

“There is no society more peaceful and God-fearing than the society in 
which God’s word is openly and faithfully proclaimed.”* According to 
Zwingli, Christians had moral responsibilities to society because “as long 
as Christians are not perfect,” and perfection is not attainable in this 
world, the regulations and restraints of the law are indispensable. In all 
circumstances the state and the Christian life are inseparable.*’ The state 
was to act on behalf of the entire local community of Christians in en¬ 
forcing ecclesiastical discipline within it. Moreover, Zwingli’s conflict 
with the Anabaptists and the other resistances he met led him to see 
positive advantages in the discipline: he held that the “evil spirited, ig- 

58 Ibid., p. 28. 

59 Garside, Zwingli and the ArtSy p, 34. 

60 Courvoisier, ZwinglU P- 69. 

61 Zwingli) “On True and False Religion,” 3, p. 36. 
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norant commiinity needed overseers.” Sanctification in the faithful 
community was seen not in fasting, processions, sacramental life, or 
mystical prayer; no, it was displayed in the Christian community in the 
city-state, well run by God-fearing Christians. Although living faith con¬ 
cealed in the heart was, indeed, the first and most decisive factor, it must 
nevertheless show its genuineness also in the outward order of public af¬ 
fairs and be in a position “to restore the dominion of God on earth,” as 
he himself stipulates.” 

In Zwingli’s chapter on the magistrates, he expresses these views 
against both the Anabaptists and the Romans. Anabaptists held that 
Christians have no need of a magistrate, and Christians should not serve 
the magistrate. The duties of the citizen and the Christian are much the 
same, even if their motives are not quite the same. The state requires 
“that one serve the common weal, not one’s own.” All the duties and 
modes of the Christian community are included in the law of love which 
controls the Christian community professing the sovereignty of God 
through Jesus Christ.” 

Zwingli calls “mad” the denial of the right of a Christian to serve as a 
magistrate. He goes back into history, “David, Solomon, Theodosios, 
and Louis” are all some of the best examples of good Christian 
magistrates. The character of Christian magistry “belongs to the whole 
church, not to certain persons who have despotically arrogated supreme 
authority to themselves.” ” For Zwingli alliance with the magistracy was 
essential. Those who did believe were only known to God, who gave 
them the faith. People might confess with their mouth, but no one could 
be sure of their sincerity. By enforcing external standards in the spirit of 
the Word of God and protecting, as well as supporting, the proclamation 
of the Gospel, the magistrates made possible the gathering of the 
believers.” Zwingli insisted the best Christians made the best officials. 
The happiest and most successful states are those in which true religion 
reigns. Church and State must equally support impartial justice, the 
former through the law of reciprocal love, the latter by regulating in the 
interest of the whole tendency of the individual to consider only his own 
advantage.” 

Zwingli had not intended to write anything on statues and images, not 
for lack of opinion, simply because he had planned to write a longer 
separate tract later. He included a chapter in this treatise simply because 
some of his “brethren” had urged him to do so. He makes a clear distinc- 

62 Birnbaum, “Zurich Reformation” Archives de Sociologies de Religions^ 8 (1959), pp. 
15-30. 

63 O. Farner, Zwingli the Reformer York, 1952), p. 110. 

64 Zwingli, “On True and False Religion,” 3, p. 36. 

65 Ibid., p. 305. 

66 R. Walton, Zwingli*s Theocracy (Toronto, 1967), p. 124. 

67 Potter, Zwingli, p. 124. 
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tion between image for artistic purposes and art for worship. He has no 
objection to the former, but the latter is contrary to the command of 
God in the Old and New Testaments. And as to the contention that art 
helps educate the illiterate (a favorite Roman Catholic position hailing 
back to the days of Saint Gregory the Great) he replies that Christ never 
taught anyone by these means, “He certainly would not have omitted it 
had it been profitable.” People should be taught by the Word of God 
rather than the artist’s hand. Here his humanistic ties are evident; verbal 
communication is the most important contact between man and God. He 
also objected to representations of Christ on the grounds that no one can 
represent the divine nature; if His human nature is represented and wor¬ 
shipped, this is idolatry. Zwingli here shows his ignorance of the same 
arguments which had torn apart Christendom during the eighth century, 
and which Saint John of Damascus among others had so faithfully and 
brilliantly expressed, leading ultimately to the victory of the Orthodox 
position. Yet these subtle and sophisticated arguments escaped Zwingli. 
His points are achieved only through the splitting of the Hypostatic 
Union. There is only one possible image of Christ for Zwingli, a purely 
spiritual one—namely man’s attempt to live the Christian life. Zwingli’s 
great affirmation of the invisible God from his commentary On True and 
False Religion is that God is an invisible spirit, and an incomprehensible 
essence. He cannot therefore, by art or image, be expressed. Art no 
longer functions as part of worship or as a bearer of spiritual effects. 
Art, in fact, was a positive hindrance to true faith and true worship—and 
least of all had anything to do with the Incarnation. 

One wonders whether Zwingli would have taken an even more extreme 
position on the Incarnation had he not been an infralapsarian (implying 
the necessity of the Incarnation). He would have then been free to see 
mankind saved in another way, a way in which he would be raised up to 
God’s level; he would become entirely spirit, as his Creator is. This, of 
course, is entirely speculation, but it does indicate how radically Zwingli 
felt about the flesh and how he must have struggled to come to terms 
with the Incarnation. It is reasonable to say that “symbol” had changed 
enough by the sixteenth century so that Zwingli could come to his own 
terms with the Incarnation—and still remain a Christian. Symbol had 
become divorced from that which it represented. Applying this concept 
to the Incarnation, which is the epitome of symbol and that which it 
represents in the fullest sense, the split between the corporeal and the 
spiritual in the person of Christ inevitably took place. God in Christ 
saves humanity, the man in Christ is humanity’s example. The sanaifica- 
tion of creation is not inherent in God’s assuming flesh. The restoration 
of all things is somewhat overlooked. One can conclude that the only 
reality of sanctification for Zwingli was the invisible action of the Holy 

68 Garside, Zwingli and the Arts, p, 140. 

69 Ibid., p. 179. 
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Spirit in men’s hearts. This had absolutely nothing to do with the senses, 
or even the material world. Man’s response to the invisible gift of faith 
was in proper ethical living within the Christian community. This is the 
outcome of his radical, even prophetic concept of symbol, faith, and 
salvation. "Faith is from the invisible God and tends toward the invisible 
God, and is something completely apart from all that is sensible.” “ This 
is Zwingli’s consistent position. Faith, it may be conceded, is this, but is 
salvation? 

70 Ibid., p. 177. 
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perspective. It is definitely worth the reading. More than the author’s 
private views, much of the normative content reflects on the status of 
thinking of the WCC, though it should not be read as a WCC document. 

Stylistically, it is generally wdl written in a way which makes its points 
readily understood. I will guess that its readers, however, will be sharply 
divided over Nelson’s penchant for the pun and the frequent tiuns of 
phrase on the ‘cute’ side, e.g., “Does the End Justify the Genes?” For 
some readers such puns and statements may provide a needed respite 
from the seriousness of the matters under discussion; for others they will 
probably cause reactions of impatience. 

Nelson’s use of theology is of particular interest to Eastern Orthodox 
readers. Nelson is very widely and ecumenically sensitive. Not a doc¬ 
trinaire promoter, it is clear that the author’s theological stance is in the 
mainstream of historic Christianity. In several places he draws upon 
Eastern Orthodox perspectives with decisive emphasis. Most con¬ 
spicuous is his use of the insights in Paulos Gregorios’, The Human 
Presence. Nelson concludes his book with a reference to the views of the 
Greek Fathers on the energies of God as related to a vision of “A New 
Kind of Human Society.” 

In the end, the book does not ‘provide answers’ in some sort of 
prescriptive fashion. But it is no mere catalogue of conflicting views, 
either. There is a stance presented, fully sensitive to the difficulties and 
ambiguities. It takes full cognizance of the reality of ‘science and the 
troubled conscience,’ but does so from the perspective of a centered 
Christian conscience, which is essentially hope-filled and critically op¬ 
timistic. 


Stanley Samuel Harakas 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


ZvfifioX^ e/g Tijv fjiekixri xoO filov Koi Spyov xoO Tcodvvoo Mavpdnodog. 
[A Contribution to the Study of the Life and Work of loannes Mauro- 
pou^. By Apostolos Karpozelos. loannina, 1979. Pp. Ill + Indices. 

It is unfortunate that this is a mimeographed private publication and 
not a printed commercial one which would allow more scholars and in¬ 
stitutions to read it. A keen future historian of our era will sadly notice 
some decades from now how this book eloquently reflects the signs of 
our time, a time when support for serious scholarly publications in the 
humanities is scarce. It may iq>pear to “have little social redeeming 
value”—the most absurd misconception ever fabricated! The same 
historian, however, will certainly praise the quality of scholarly in¬ 
vestigation, the serious style, the carefully articulated theses, the 
meticulously balanced evidence demonstrated in the same era by this 
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same book; and this is refreshing. 

These qualities have been put together to produce a useful study on the 
life and, especially, the work of John Mavropous, the eleventh century 
Paphlagonian intellectual, literalist and orator, Constantinopolitan 
teacher, bishop of Eudiaita, and mystic. The credentials of the author. 
Dr. Apostolos Karpozelos of the University of loannina, are iminressive; 
he is the recipient of the Alexander von Hamboldt and Fritz Thyssen 
Scholarships and student of H.-G. Beck. This book is the product of the 
author’s labor at the prestigious Byzantine Institute of Munich. 

The book is divided into two very uneven parts: the first is on The 
Life” and the second, on The Work of Mavropous.” The lack of suffi¬ 
cient information on Mavropous’ life is reflected in the sketchiness of the 
first part of the book, a mere thirty-page essay with sixteen additional 
pages of notes. But even in this brief account, the author questions a 
munber of previously hdd theses, strengthens others, and provides the 
reader with new insights. For example, he advances the date of 
Mavropous’ ordination to the episcopate from 1044 to 1047; and he 
defends, rather successfully, the thesis that this ordination and the 
assignment to the particular diocese of Euchaita was a pretract for his 
removal from Constantinople, rather than a recognition of, and promo¬ 
tion for, his services in the imperial court. 

The main bulk of the book is dedicated to a review of the literary work 
of Mavropous—a careful investigation into the radsting manuscript 
ccxlices with a brief analysis of its content. Mavropous’ work includes the 
epigrams found in nine codices; his seventy-seven extant lettra^ of par¬ 
ticular historical significance to, among others, such prominent eleventh- 
century Byzantines as Michael Psellos, John XiMnos, Constantine 
Monomachos and Patriarch Michael Keroularios; and his orations and 
speeches. 

The author has actually produced four essays on Mavropous, each 
somewhat independent of the other. Each essay (“Life,” “Epigrams,” 
“Letters,” and “Orations”) includes its own section of notes at the end 
which serves to distract and prevent the reader from gaining an in¬ 
tegrated impression of Mavropous. The entire book is overly annotated: 
one hundred and fifty pages of essay/text and sixty-three pages of notes, 
a staggering 635 notes in total! However, the nature of the subject and its 
scholarly treatment warrant, somewhat, such a burdensome substantia¬ 
tion; and there is something of value to be said about the European and, 
especially, the German scholarly tradition which the book represents. 

What is still an unfamiliar phenomenon in Greek scholarship in 
general, is the use of pure demotic, which the author handles with skill. 
The continuous interplay between the careful twentieth-century demotic 
of Karpozelos and the eleventh-century Greek in the frequent quotations 
of the Isocrates-like Byzantine orator, makes the reading intriguing and 
pleasant. 
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The author concludes with a quotation from his teacher, H.-G. Beck, 
characterizing the era of Mavropous which, translated, reads: “The 
political theology of the Byzantines had exalted the office of the ^peror 
to, certainly, an unbearable degree... Rhetoric followed most faithfully 
the example of this political metaphysics or, rather, of this political 
ideology.” 


Daniel Sahas 
University of Waterloo 


The Philokalia: A Review Article. By Theodore Stylianopoulos. 

When E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer published the first 
English translation of the Philokalia in two volumes,' a condensed ver¬ 
sion of Theophan’s Russian translation, they e^q^ressed the hope that one 
day a new translation of the entire Greek original might be made 
available to English readers as “the only final solution to the problem of 
making the treasure contained in the Philokalia available to the West in a 
form as rich and as wisely balanced as the original.” ^ After a quarter of a 
century, this hope is now being fulfilled with the appearance of The 
Philokalia: The Complete Text Compiled by St. Nikodimos of the Holy 
Mountain and St. Makarios of Corinth, Volume 1, translated from the 
Greek and edited by G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos 
Ware (London and Boston: Faber and Faber, 1979), pp. 378, hard¬ 
bound, $34.00. My purpose in this brief article is to review this first 
volume of the new En^ish Philokalia and also to offer some broad 
remarks about the l^acy of the Philokalia in the Orthodox tradition. 

The Philokalia (literally meaning the love of the good and the 
beautiful) is a collection of patristic writings on the spiritual life, its pur¬ 
pose and goals, principles and characteristics, temptations and struggles, 
joys and rewards. But the essence of the Philokalia involves more than a 
collection of writings: it is a way of life, a way of prayer, a way of per¬ 
sonal communion with God which cmmot be limited to any edition of 
writings.^ In both of these aspeas, the historical-literary as well as the 
theological-spiritual, the Philokalia is fundamentally rooted in the Bible 
from which it draws not only key descriptions of what is a life pleasing to 
God, but also a zealous concern about practicing a righteous life before 
God. One has only to think of the book of Psalms to call to mind the per- 

1 Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart (London [1951]) and Eariy 
Fathers from the Philokalia (London [1954]). 

2 The Philokalia: The Complete Text, cited above in the text, p. 13. 

3 Marcel Pirard, “Le Starec Paisij VeliSkhovskij (1722-1794): La Tradition philologico- 
asc^tique en Russie et en Europe orientate,” Messenger de I’Exarchat du Patriarche Russe 
en Europe Occidentale 81-82 (January-June 1973), 46, n. 47. 
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dazzled by the gleam of such ‘perfection’; somehow the beauty of the lad¬ 
der tends to fade before an understanding of the true perfection to which 
it reaches. Indeed, ‘shadow monasticism’ fails to develop resoluteness 
and genuine spiritual fervor (a failure effected by any disingenuous ac¬ 
commodation to the supposed demands of the ‘modern age’). Likewise, 
‘perfect monasticism,’ in its insolent disdain for all that it does not en¬ 
compass, parts with charity, compassion, and (not least of all) true 
spiritual humility. To these ills, the Philokalia comes as a great physi¬ 
cian, giving direction, balance, and therapy. And if its curative balm 
does not affect the patient, it can, at the very least, warn others of what 
otherwise might become epidemic. 

The Philokalia, if read with care after much preparation and in a state 
of spiritual sobriety, gives us profound glimpses of the Truth of truths. 
Its publication is an eminent accomplishment. I await the next volumes. 

Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
Ashland Theological Seminary and Ashland College 


The Ancient Fathers of the Desert. By Archimandrite Chrysostomos. 
Brookline, Massachusetts: Hellenic College Press, 1980. Pp. 118. Cloth 
$8.00. Paper $4.95. 

The compiler and translator of this book is Abbot of the Saint Gregory 
Palamas Monastery at Hayesville, Ohio, and Professor of Christian 
Thought at Ashland Theological Seminary and of Psychology at 
Ashland College. According to its subtitle, the book consists of 
“translated narratives from Evergetinos on Passions and Perfection in 
Christ.” In his nine-page introduction. Archimandrite Chrysostomos in¬ 
forms us that the primary original source of this volume was the Mikros 
(‘Small’) Evergetinos that was compiled and translated into demotic 
Greek by the monk Kallinikos of the Skete of Saint Anna on the Holy 
Mountain of Athos, and published at the Holy Mountain and in Athens 
in 1977 (p. 17). We are further informed that he has taken the liberty of 
combining with the narratives of the Desert Fathers a few anecdotes of 
“spiritual people of our own times, mostly holy men and women living in 
Greece” (ibid.). His reason for doing this was “to emphasize that, despite 
the waning tide of Orthodox spirituality today, there are still some 
spiritual Fathers of the stature of the ancients” (ibid.). These anecdotes 
and sayings, it might be remarked, are interspersed in the book. 
However, Chrysostomos has been careful to indicate in each instance 
that the anecdote is of recent date. 

The original Evergetinos, written in Patristic Greek, is a monumental 
work that was compiled in the eleventh century by Paul, Abbot of the 
Monastery of Evergetes at Constantinople, and contains teachings and 
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instructive incidents from the lives of hundreds of Desert Fathers. Its real 
title is: Collection of the Divine Sayings and Teachings of the God- 
inspired and Holy Fathers. It first appeared in print in 1783 at Venice, 
through the initiative of Saint Makarios of Corinth, who found the 
manuscripts containing the text at the Monastery of Koutloumousiou on 
Mount Athos and gave them to Saint Nikodemos the Hagiorite to 
prepare a text for publication. Nikodemos edited the texts and con¬ 
tributed a remarkable introduction (See my books St. Macarios of Cor¬ 
inth, 1972, 1977, pp. 24-25, 32, and St. Nicodemos the Hagiorite, 1974. 
1979, pp. 14, 18-21). This work became, since its publication, “the 
delight and unerring guide of the spiritual life of whole generations, not 
only of monks of the Eastern Church, but also of clergymen and laymen” 
(St. Macarios of Corinth, p. 32). 

Since 1783, the Evergetinos has gone through four editions. The fifth, 
an excellent one in four volumes, was published between 1957 and 1%6 
at Athens under the editorship of the monk, Victor Matthaiou, compiler 
of the fourteen-volume Great Synaxaristes of the Orthodox Church. In 
the introduction of The Ancient Fathers of the Desert, Archimandrite 
Chrysostomos calls attention to the fact that “parts of the Evergetinos 
have appeared in English.” But he remarks that “these English transla¬ 
tions have not provided for the spiritual needs of the Orthodox in the 
West” (p. 13). He gives two reasons for this. One reason is that “for the 
most part, the available translations are by Roman Catholics working 
from Latin texts with anecdotes that relate to an Eastern monasticism 
foreign to the traditions and development of Western monasticism, or by 
scholars with largely academic interest in the Desert Fathers. However 
noble the efforts of these translators may be, they lack the very ex¬ 
perience which the Evergetinos transmits, and which is necessary in order 
to produce a useful introduction to Orthodox spirituality for the begin¬ 
ner or lay reader” (p. 13-14). Another reason is that “there are today very 
few individuals who truly understand what translation is.... The presen¬ 
tation of deep spiritual writings demands very careful selection of 
passages by spiritually experienced individuals. How much more, then, 
we should expect such experience to play a role in the translation of the 
passages. Too many times we And that translators have fallen into a 
supercilious style of translation in which they unwittingly lose the mean¬ 
ing of a passage in their misguided efforts to show technical precision, 
and one might suspect, to demonstrate their superior knowledge of some 
language. They produce lengthy introductions in criticism of one or 
another translator, thereby, in the case of spiritual writings, acting 
against the very charity embodied in what they translate (p. 14). 

Father Chrysostomos’ book contains seven chapters or ‘sections’ that 
pertain to a great many topics. Some are concerned with religious prac¬ 
tices, such as fasting, silence, reading sacred texts, repentance, confes¬ 
sion, receiving Holy Communion, inner attention, and prayer. Others 
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have to do with ‘passions’ to be opposed and overcome, such as gluttony, 
sloth, anger, malice, and pride. And others deal with humility, faith, 
discretion, patience, love and other virtues. 

The translation is eminently successful, conveying faithfully the essence 
of the wisdom and spirituality of the Desert Fathers. It is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the rapidly growing number of English-language books per¬ 
taining to Orthodox Christian spirituality. The significance of its ap¬ 
pearance can be appreciated if one considers what has already been said 
above regarding the Evergetinos and also the place which it occupies in 
the estimation of advanced spiritual strivers today as a guide for those 
who aspire to grow spiritually. In connection with the latter, I shall quote 
some remarks made by a hermit whom I met in 1954 at Karoulia, on the 
Holy Mountain. His name was Gabriel. I speak of him in my book. An¬ 
chored in God. I asked Father Gabriel whether he recommended the 
Philokalia for persons who, while living in ‘the world,’ were interested in 
the practices of inner attention and mental prayer, which are especially 
dwelt upon in the Philokalia. He gave the following reply: 

“The Philokalia is an excellent work, but it is for those who are ad¬ 
vanced in the life of spiritual striving. It is ‘university’ education. First 
one has to go to ‘grammar school,’ then to ‘high school,’ and only then is 
he ready to go to a ‘university.’ ’’ 

“Should one start with Evergetinos’l” 

“No,” he replied. “This, too, is advanced: it’s ‘high school.’ One must 
start with something more elementary. One should read the lives of saints 
(synaxarid) in order to leeu'n what kind of men the saints were, how they 
lived, and what they did. Then one can proceed to the higher steps” (An- 
chored'in God, 1959, 1975, p. 181). 

Father Gabriel’s remarks, in the form of an analogy, put the 
Evergetinos in the proper perspective. In view of the appearance of 
English versions of the Philokalia (a two-volume one was published in 
1951 and 1954, and two volumes of a projected five-volume new version 
appeared in 1979 and 1981), such remarks are needed to awaken in the 
English-speaking world the realization of the need for making available 
Orthodox lives of saints and the whole Evergetinos, as means of rising 
gradually to higher levels of spirituality, as conditions for really 
understanding and benefiting by the study of a work such as the 
Philokalia. 

It is very much to be hoped that Archimandrite Chrysostomos will 
continue the work of translation of the Evergetinos, and offer sequels to 
The Ancient Fathers of the Desert. 

Hellenic College Press is to be congratulated for having produced such 
an edifying and handsomely printed book. 


Constantine Cavarnos. 
Hellenic College 
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SHERMAN GARNETT, JR. 

THE CHRISTIAN YOUNG AND THE SECULAR 
WORLD: ST. BASIL’S LETTER ON PAGAN 
LITERATURE 


Saint John Chrysostom has written that the excellence of a messenger 
is to add nothing of his own; said another way, the excellence of the in¬ 
terpreter is that he give himself wholly to the task of understanding the 
text before him in the way the author intended. All interpretation must 
begin here: for we can not presume to be open to the wisdom of an 
author if we have silently ridiculed his concerns by substituting our own. 
Such substitutions suggest that we believe our own wisdom superior to 
that of the authors we purport to study, a belief that destroys the 
possibility of genuine dialogue with the past. Yet it is possible that our 
author has spoken in a different way because he would find our speech 
base, or that he is silent about our most important concerns because he 
would consider them unworthy of a free man. Our reading of the greatest 
books must be open to an assault upon our way of thinking. 

My concern will be a reading of Saint Basil’s, To Young Men, On How 
They Might Derive Profit From Pagan Literature, which brings to the 
surface those issues the saint considers central to the moral education of 
young Christians.' One might Intimately wonder whether or not 
scholars and citizens of a free society, where all ideas are encouraged to 
compete openly as in a marketplace, can take the saint’s inquiry and, 
especially, the circumspect manner he employs in writing seriously 
enough. Quite frankly, Basil proposes censorship of some texts and strict 
supervision over others, and he does so more by demonstration of how 
texts should be read than by openly admitting to his addresses that they 
must be deprived of certain books. Perhaps it would be better if we were 
able to resurrect the horizon of the pious layman or, better still, the 
earnest teacher who is daily confronted with the care of young souls. 
From either perspective, the seriousness of Basil’s inquiry is clear. 

The pagan poets and philosophers and, by analogy, all writing outside 
the church provide models of virtue and vice that are, at the very least, 
different from those of the Scriptme. No serious Christian can help 
wondering whether or not this difference is fundamental or simply one of 
emphasis. The great charm of pagan Greek culture continues to move 

1 Saint Basil, “Letter to Young Men on How They Might Derive Profit from Pagan 
Literature,” Letters in 4 volumes, trans. R. J. Deferrari (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 378-435. 
(Hereafter Basil). 
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men’s minds and stands as a potential stumbling block in the education 
of the young Christian. It is only natural that Basil inquire about the 
place of pagan literatiure in Christian pedagogy. 

Basil’s careful way of writing is itself an indication of the saint’s con¬ 
cern for the different capacities of his readers; it originates in his reflec¬ 
tions on his audience. We are accustomed to speaking and to writing 
blimtly: for such speech carries no legal sanctions, but rather assumes 
that everyone is capable of understancUng what is being said at least well 
enough to pass judgment on it. Often in a debate about whether or not 
something is obscene or shameful, the offending material will be quoted 
or adequately described in a newspaper account about it. Saint Basil 
writes in a way that suggests that only those capable of understanding 
that something problematic or shameful is being discussed may pass 
judgment. 

For parents, this proposition is self-evident: for we do not ask a child 
to choose his own food at a time when his sole concern is finding good 
things to eat; rather the parents restrict the issue of the child’s diet to 
themselves and other competent adults such as a doctor or nurse. The 
difference between adult and child often means that we speak two 
separate languages, one to the child that simplifles or even mythologizes 
the reasons behind any decision, and another to those who fully under¬ 
stand. The essence of Basil’s writing is to make these two languages one 
without destroying the horizon of the yormg nor limiting that of the 
adult. 

Thus, Basil lays down rules for reading the pagans that the young may 
foUow, all the while pointing to problems central to the teacher’s con¬ 
cern. The young attempt to read as Basil does, while the teachers of the 
young learn about the stumbling blocks in their charge’s natures. The 
Letter presupposes not merely that there are young men in need of 
guidance on the issue of reading pagan literature, but that there are 
teachers in need of such guidance, as well. To illustrate this on the 
simplest level, the saint’s advice about reading [>agan poetry in the light 
of certain standards assumes an older reader, capable of selecting texts 
according to Basil’s principles and of insuring that the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of these texts is grounded in the minds of the young, will be present. 
Advice to the young is Basil’s explicit concern; his implicit concern is 
with providing a model for Christian teaching. Our reading of his work 
must be attentive to both these concerns. 

A. 

The text of the letter is divided into ten sections. I propose to comment 
on each section, paying attention to the examples given and standard of 
judgment exercised. 

1. The work is addressed to young men from an elder who, because of 
his many experiences in life of both good and bad fortune, speaks of 
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himself as "conversant with human affairs.” ^ Basil’s claim to speak to 
the young is put forth, not simply because he possesses worldly wisdom, 
but because he occupies a position "immediately after your parmts in 
natural relationship.” ’ BasO ammds his flrst claim with the second to 
avoid presenting hWself as do the rhetoricians, sophists, and teachers of 
eloquence: for these men promise to give the young wisdom or political 
power in exchange for money. They make the good they offer seem at¬ 
tractive by appeiding to the erotic nature of the young, thus exciting the 
passions that moral educaton hopes to control. Th^ weaken a young 
man’s judgment just when he needs it most. It is sufficient to recall 
Plato’s Protagoras. The young Hippocrates is willing to spend his money 
and that of his friends to study with the wise Protagoras. Socrates 
dissuades the obviously excited young man from hurrying off into such a 
relationship by showing that it is difficult to determine what it is the 
sophist actually does and what he will make of the young man in the 
end.^ Protagoras is said to have the voice of Orpheus, indicating both the 
charm and danger of his eloquence.’ The young man who has been 
drawn to something because it has aroused his passionate nature is hard¬ 
ly the best judge of what is good, expecially if that good requires self- 
denial and sacrifice. Basil presents himself with both the gifts of a Pro¬ 
tagoras and an affection for the young that resembles a father’s. Chris¬ 
tianity makes possible this new relationship between teacher and pupil.* 
Basil makes no mention of money; his teaching grows out of a fatherly 
affection for the young and not from the love of material gain.’ The saint 
hopes his audience wiU be of the second class praised by Hesiod, those 
who were made good by listening to wise coimselors; Basil implies that he 
is of the first class, those who have worked things out for themselves.* 
Our attention is thus turned from what is best for the young to what kind 
of teacher can provide these good things. The young are clearly in need 
of wise counselors; thus we must be sure we know what a wise counselor 
is. The young must beware of those who would seduce them from the 
truth; they must follow those who have wisdom and not those who mere¬ 
ly appear to have it. A great deal of knowledge is required at the outset, 
even before one is educated, if it is expected that a choice will be made 
between wisdom and its counterfeit. A substitute must be found for this 
wisdom that the young cannot be expected to have at the outset; that 

2 Basil, 4, p. 379. 

3 Ibid. Cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoriot 2.2.5. 

4 Plato, Protagoras^ 310b-14c. 

5 Ibid., 315a-b. Ovid, Metamorphosis, 10, 1 ff. 

6 Basil, 4, p. 292-93. **For this dignity which is now ours makes all men sons by 
adoption.** 

7 Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1.2.5-7. Plato, Apology, 31b. 

8 Basil, 4, p. 379. Hesiod, Works and Days, 293-97. Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 
1095b. 
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substitute is the good teacher and the proper education. We need only 
recaU Aristotle’s censure of the young as unfit students of ethics to re¬ 
mind ourselves of the predicament faced by the young man seeking to be 
a good and wise one. The young lack the self-control and experience 
necessary for good judgment.’ Yet the aim of their studies and of Basil’s 
work is a wisdom immune from the passionate claims of unfit men. Basil 
writes: 

This is it, and naught else, that I come to offer you as my counsel— 
that you should not surrender to these men once and for all the 
rudders of your mind, as if of a ship, and follow them wither¬ 
soever they lead.'® 

To seek a teacher means to seek a ruler. The problem arises as to whether 
the ruler you initially trust with making you free and independent is 
capable of letting you go. To the young, a tyrant may seem like a king; a 
subtle seducer, a teacher. The initial solution to this dilemma, one that 
gives the young the rough and ready knowledge of what is useful and 
what is harmM, is to measure the claims of these other men against the 
model provided by Basil." The teacher should thus offer what is most 
necessary and take nothing in return; his interest should resemble a 
father’s. Basil’s advice reminds potential teachers of the problem of the 
passionate nature of the young and provides them with a model for their 
own behavior that serves as a partial solution to that problem. 

2. Human life, in itself, is of no value. Hence, the traditional adorn¬ 
ments of that life, the gifts of wealth and fortune, are to be rejected.'^ 
Basil eschews the very heart of the pagan formula for the complete life: 
ancestral renown, bodily strength, beauty, stature, honors bestowed by 
man, kingship, and other human attributes.*’ Basil’s teaching can be 
both wise and fatherly because it does not seek after the things that breed 
competition and war and does not app^ to the erotic nature of the 
young with immoderate promises." The goods of this life are mere 
shadows and dreams when compared to the next.*’ The afterlife is thus 
offered as the core of a Christian teacher’s teaching; it is the source of 
what is useful and what is harmful for the soul." Certain pagan virtues, 

9 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1095a. 

10 BasU, 4, p. 381. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1115a>28b. 

13 Basil, 4, pp. 381-83. 

14 Plato, Protagoras, 319a. Protagoras promises his pupils they will become a real power 
in the city. He also promises to be a father, ibid., 317c. 

15 Basil, 4, p. 383. 

16 Acts 17.15-34. The Athenians mock Paul precisely because of the claim he makes on 
behalf of the afterlife. 
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especially those concerned with greatness of soul, collapse in the presence 
of an aim beyond this life. Why botho* with the litorature at all, especial¬ 
ly when it is chiefly concerned with this life and speaks of the next with 
confusion and blasphemy? The Holy Scriptures are the most excellent 
source of what is useful, but it teaches us through mysteries that are 
beyond the reach of the young.Young eyes require analogies, the 
shadows and reflections of truth." As soldiers first train in gymnastics 
and dance before being taught the full military art, so young Christians 
require an education that begins with preliminary studies that are the 
shadows and reflections of the full Christian truth." We must remember 
that Basil has given his pupils an important Christian truth, the afterlife, 
by which to judge pagan literature; it is on the basis of the afterlife that 
we should associate with anyone who could bring us benefit, such as the 
poets, writers and orators. This afterlife has not, as yet, been divided in¬ 
to heaven and hell. We must first see the sun’s reflection in the water and 
then with our eyes, but Basil has made the sun’s reflection (pagan 
literature) more Uke the sun itself (Christian truth) by giving his pupils 
the perspective of another life.^ The traditional virtues pagan literature 
intended to teach suddenly pale; fame, glory and even the example of 
Aloander himself seem diminished in the wider horizons beyond this 
life. Students view these virtues through the prism of the afterlife. Basil 
bridles the posuasive power of poetic language and uses it to turn the 
thoughts of the young in the proper direction. The erotic power of 
poetry, a power that could seduce and ruin the young, is a support for 
moral education. 

3. Once the teacher has insured the steadfastness of the principle of 
afterlife in the young, a fuller encounter with pagan literature is permit¬ 
ted: 

Now, if there is some affinity between the two bodies of teachings, 
knowledge of them should be useful to us; but if not, at least the 
fact that by setting them side by side we can discover the difference 
between them, is of no small importance for strengthening the 
position of the better.^' 

Pagan literature may serve as the foliage and raiment for the fruit of 
truth.^ BasU insures that the proper hierarchy is maintained by careful 
selection and interpretation of texts so as to strengthen the nascent stan¬ 
dard of the afterlife with literary examples. Basil cites scriptiutd ex- 

17 Basil, 4, p. 383. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 109Sa. 

18 Basil, 4, p. 383. Plato, Republic, S06d-07a. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Basil, 4, p. 385. Cf. Plato, Republic, S14a. 

21 Basil, 4, p. 385. 

22 Ibid., p. 387. 
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amples to support his method: both Moses and Daniel first learned the 
pagan wisdom that surrounded them before going on to do the work of 
the Lord.^ The young, though, are baffled by scriptural mystery, as 
Basil has said; the standard of the afterlife remains a habit to be in¬ 
culcated. The Christian education for Basil begins with simple, un¬ 
problematic faith and hence requires a teacher of profound faith and 
wisdom to select and present texts that strengthen the habit of virtue in 
the young. The teacher shields the young from the more complex prob¬ 
lems of faith, problems demanding greater self-control and knowledge 
than the young have, while the habit of faith takes root. Little by little, if 
the foimdation is firm, more and more that is difficult and doubtful can 
be set upon it. 

4. How should the young participate in pagan literature without 
damaging their own faith? Basil answers this question by drawing our at¬ 
tention to the proper actions of the teacher. Poets treat “subjects of every 
kind.” ^ The young need writings of a particulm kind. Hence, Basil 
reminds us of Socrates in his role as the founder of the just city in the 
Republic when he says that poets are to be cherished “whenever they re¬ 
count for you the deeds or words of good men.” ^ The poets speak of 
love affairs, drinking, the pleasures of the table, and the amorous ex¬ 
ploits of the gods.^ The charm of their speech praises something good at 
one moment, something unspeakably shameful at the next. Poetry may 
be praised for its beauty, independent of its truth or moral worth. The 
teacher must harmonize the beauty of the poet’s speech with the beauty 
of truth; he must censure the texts and carefully selea readings, for 
poetry’s charm appeals to the passions and the passions must be con¬ 
trolled.” The true teacher will appear as one with the wisdom to yoke the 
beauty of the form to the beauty of moral virtue, thereby creating 
unusually powerful support for moral education. Like poets, orators, 
too, threaten to make the worse argument appear the stronger.^ The 
readers must become like the bees who gather what is useful from the 
flowers and are never content with merely the sweet or the pleasant.” 
Basil returns to the image of the bees only after a three-section digression 
that aims to treat certain examples from pagan literature, examples that 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Basil, 4, p. 387. Republic^ 398a-b. 

26 Basil, 4, p. 387. Cf. Republic, 377b-92a. Plutarch, “How the Young Man Should 
Study Poetry,” Moralia in 14 volumes, trans. Frank Babbitt (Cambridge, 1949) 1, 74-197. 

27 Hesiod, Theogany, trans. Richard Lattimore (Ann Arbor, 1973), p. 124. “We know 
how to say many false things, that seem like true sayings...” 

28 Basil, 4, p. 391. Cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratorio, 12.1.23-25. The eloquent man 
who uses speech unjustly is not an orator. 

29 Basil, 4. p. 391. 
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speak of self-control, angw and wealth; in these examples we see the 
teacher emerge most clearly. 

S. Because virtue is a means to the afterlife, we should search for it 
everywhere. There is much virtue in the poets and historians, but "much 
more still in the philosophers.” ” Basil, for the time being, leaves the 
question of pagan phUosophy at the status of this tantalizing hint; clearly 
in the younger souls, souls unaccustomed to patience and toil over 
books, philosophy is unsuitable. Like Scripture, it awaits older, more 
prudent men. Basil concerns himself with examples from poetry and 
rhetoric. Silently he indicates the way a teacher chooses and treats his 
texts. The saint agrees with Hesiod that virtue is better and more 
beautiful only later in life, after much struggle has been expended to ob¬ 
tain it.’‘ Vice is easy and pleasurable. The afterlife provides additional 
support for the hard road to virtue and infuses passages from pagan 
poetry with a new sense. Basil recalls a passage from Homer where the 
naked Odysseus confronts a princess; his nakedness is not shameful 
because he was "clothed in virtue.” Yet if we tirni to the passage in ques¬ 
tion, we And the following inner monologue as Odysseus meets the 
princess: 

And Odysseus came, 

debating inwardly what he should do: 

embrace the beauty’s knees in supplication? 

Or stand apart, and, using honeyed speech, 
inquire the way to town, or beg some clothing? 

In his swift reckoning, he thought it best 
to trust in words to please her—and keep away.” 

Basil ignores Odysseus* cleverness and the possibility that such an en¬ 
counter might lead to seduction; he abstracts completely from the erotic 
nature of the body and presents nakedness in a way familiar to Christian 
iconography, i.e., where the naked body signifies innocence and virtue. 
The teacher is not interested in accurate literary criticism, but in 
disciplining the young from what they are most inclined to pursue.” The 
erotic nature of the body has no place in Basil’s pedagogy; for its libera¬ 
tion would mark, not the beginning of freedom, but a terrible, terrible 
slavery. Basil cites two passages from pagan literature that treat of 
wealth. Solon would not exchange virtue for wealth because the former 
was unchanging, while the latter changes hands every day; Theognis’ 
censure of wealth is interpreted by Basil to mean a support for the 
Christian love of poverty, but, in fact, the poet simply warns of the 

30 IWd., p. 393. 

31 Ibid., p. 395. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, p. S3. 

32 Homer, The Odyssey, trans. Robert Fitzgerald (Garden Oty, 1961), p. 103. 

33 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1095a. 
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changeabieness of wealth, not that poverty is the better thing.^ The saint 
can disparage wealth because it is clearly good only as a means of obtain¬ 
ing thi^ for this life and for the body’s comfort and sustenance; the 
afterlife exalts the soul over the body and the next life over this one, ur¬ 
ging the teacher to adopt intopretations that accord with BasO’s. The 
most interesting example of Basil’s method occurs in his discussion of a 
story from the sophist, Prodikos, concerning the temptation of 
Herakles. As a youth, Herakles was approached by two women. The first 
was beautiful through the art of toiletry; she had led men to many 
pleasures and promised the same to Heraldes. The second was withered 
and squalid but promised that if Horakles followed her, though there 
would be much sweating, toil and labor, the prize at the end would be to 
become a god. The hero resisted the erotic temptation in favor of a life of 
virtue and glory.” The ancients prized glory as a means of raising the am¬ 
bitions of man above his own pleasures; it is the noblest passion. Yet 
such earthly glory for the Christian means little, for what is fame when 
compared to the salvation of the soul? Basil’s interpretation of the story 
of Herakles transforms ancient glory into a passion for eternal reward, 
God’s praise of the life well lived. Two examples concerning wealth are 
sandwiched between two concerning the rejection of erotic love. The en¬ 
tire section ascends toward a rejection of antiquity’s highest notion of 
virtue, magnanimity, in favor of a passion for heavenly glory. The 
teacher carefuUy transforms and liberates the passions to seek out the 
higher things. He must prefer making his audience better to 
demonstrating his familiarity with the wealth of interpretations he has 
gleaned from the texts. 

6. Basil continues his digression by warning of the danger of ^joying 
good deeds in speech while continuing to live a life of vice.” We are not 
like stage folks who play the roles of heroes but are actually slaves; one 
must not appear go<^ without being good.” The analogy with the arts 
continues: no musician would willingly leave his lyre out of tune, nor 
would the leader of the chorus wish for his members to sing out of har¬ 
mony. If the arts point to excellence and perfection as their end, so must 
human virtue. The problon of judging the real from the apparent will 
ultimately be overcome by an education that will make the young good in 
appearance and in actual fact; this education presupposes a teacher of 
re^ goodness. The young must acquire the habit of doing good, for habit 
leads ultimately to more sophisticated wisdom. Moderation and self- 
control are the foundation of wisdom and the other virtues. By insisting 

34 Basil, 4, p. 397. Theognis, Greek Elegy and Iambus^ in 2 vols., trans. J. M. Edmonds 
(Cambridge, 1968), 1, 246-47. 

35 Basil, 4, pp. 397-99. Xenophon, Memorabilia^ 2.1.21-34. 

36 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics^ 1105b. 

37 Plato, Republic^ 361a. 
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on the indivisible link between study and action, BasU restores the con¬ 
nection between imagination and life. If this link is preserved, great 
books become the most relevant and important of all tools for the forma¬ 
tion of character. If the proper books are placed before a pupU with the 
desire to emulate the models he is given, he will soon demonstrate in his 
actions the efficacy of his reading. The teacher must choose the right 
books, but more importantly, he must inspire in his pupils the wish to do 
good. One of the great virtues of pagan literature is that it is inherently 
educational in intention; Basil retains this essential virtue by pruning 
some texts, rejecting others and transforming the standards by which 
these works are judged. But Basil solves the initial problem of yoking in¬ 
tention and deed in his pupils by presenting himself as good in word and 
in deed, as well; the true teacher is one who first cultivates the excellence 
of his own characta. He must come to the young as one capable of 
guiding their souls without enslaving them. He must resist the tempta¬ 
tions offered by an uncensored reading of the pagan poets, and he must 
be virtuous enough to inspire his pupils to act as he does. Basil wants his 
pupils to be able to read any book and encounter all the wiles of the 
world without losing their faith. This ultimate freedom rests upon 
habituation and self-control. 

7. In the digression Basil first treated the use of pagan literature as an 
aid to self-control (5.), and then he insured that his pupils would act as 
they read and think (6.). Now he turns to the wisdom preserved in the 
oral and written tradition in order to begin to lay the groundwork for a 
transition to scripture. He praises Pericles and Eucleides for their pa¬ 
tience in the face of abuse and enmity, using these examples as 
demonstrations of the need to control one’s anger. Socrates is praised for 
withstanding the blows of an adversary without returning them, extrac¬ 
ting his revenge by the shame the other man felt from beating him. 
Though scriptural passages could be found to support these examples, 
especially in the way the saint interprets them, they are not cited. Basil 
cites the Bible only after telling of Alexander the Great’s refusal to be 
conquered by viomea after he had conquered men. This reminds Basil of 
Christ’s admonition against looking upon a woman with lust (Mt S.28). 
Scripture is dted first and foremost in support of self-control; the link 
between biblical admonition and pagan anecdote transforms the latter 
from a story about the necessity of self-control for the great-souled into a 
chastisement of lust. The ground has been carefully prepared for the in¬ 
troduction of Scripture by the habituation of self-control and the prac¬ 
tice of doing good. The young are ready finally to read the Scripture 
because their lives are already imperfect reflections of its teachings. 

8. Saint Basil returns to the image of the bees. Section 4 ended with the 
admonition to seek usefulness, not simply what is pleasant and easy, as 
the bees do when they go to those flowers that give substances useful for 
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the production of honey. The digression spoke of how to use the desire 
for the pleasurable and transform it into a desire for the useful. Now the 
full introduction of Christian truths must be dealt with. Basil proceeds 
by analogy. Is it possible that a pilot or an archer or a worker in bronze 
has an end for his activity but not for his life as a whole?^* Basil uses ex¬ 
amples of men in full possession of an art, not of those still learning the 
preparatory arts as in section 2. Just as a wrestler or a flutist goes 
through much hardship to acquire the end of their art—victory at the 
games or excellence in flute playing—we, who have a much higher goal, 
should be willing to undergo untold hardships to reach the end envi¬ 
sioned.^’ An education in self-control prepares the way for these hard¬ 
ships. “It is hard to be good,” quotes Basil; but those who do not sur¬ 
mount the difficulties in their way are far more foolish than the wrestler 
or the flutist who fails in his training, for they have lost eternal fruits.’*’ 
Those who fail will be punished many times over for their sins by God.” 
Basil now reveals the full Christian teaching about the afterlife: there is a 
judgment that proceeds it and people are rewarded and punished for 
their lives. Basil reveals the full truth only after the foundation for virtue 
has been laid through habit. The simple standard of the afterlife was 
enough to habituate the young and to direct their reading of the pagan 
poets; now a further support for virtue is revealed. The teacher is free to 
return the rudders of the minds of the young to their own hands. A new 
kind of education begins. 

9. A new level of discussion begins, as well. Basil practically discards 
the poets. Now that the true consequences of their actions are clear, the 
young return to old questions with a new seriousness. What then should 
they do? They must prepare for future life and judgment. We must not 
be slaves to the body.’^ Pleasure is now seen to be not simply a stumbling 
block to better actions, but to eternal happiness, as well. Our souls 
should supply all things which are best “through philosophy freeing 
them, as from a prison...” ” Poetry is a kind of sorcery unworthy of a 
free man; philosophy seems to replace it. Basil cites several pagan ex¬ 
amples of eternal punishment to support our neglect of the body. We 
must avoid excess in care for dress or the hair; Basil cites a saying of 
Diogenes in favor of this.” Our task is to know ourselves; but unless we 
are purified, self-knowledge will be hidden from us as the sun is hidden 
from a bleary-eyed man. Basil speaks of the full sun, not its reflections 

38 Basil, 4, p. 407. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1094a-b. 

39 BasU, 4, pp. 409-13. 

40 Plato, Protagoras, 340c. 

41 BasU, 4, p. 413. 

42 Ibid., p. 415. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., p. 417. Diogenes Laertius, 6.54. 
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and shadows as in section 2." The young must stand and face the sun 
itself. The soul is purified by avoiding jugglers, o'otic sights and licen¬ 
tious songs, but the banishment of music is not total; for Basil approves 
of the music David used to purge the soul of Saul.^ A second example is 
offered, as well: Pythagoras once sobered up a group of drunken revelers 
by ordering the flutist to play in the Doric mode. Both the prophet and 
the philosopher reveal to us the proper music, the one by playing it and 
the other by ordering it to be played.*' The discussion of philosophy 
raised and dropped by Basil in section 5 is now in full bloom. There 
should be no perfumes for the body.** Basil chastises the *‘slime of bodUy 
pleasures,” {y>proving of Plato’s advice to avoid excessive care of the 
body during concupiscence and likening it to Saint Paul’s.** Basil praises 
the example set by Plato, who lived in the unhealthiest part of the city at 
his academy rather than leaving it for the safety of his body.” If the body 
is to be scorned, so must external things be scorned, as well; for these 
things are particularly meaningless when separated from the desires of 
the body. Basil cites Theognis’ words praising those who avoid wealth 
and, hence, injustice; he recalls Diogenes’ claim that he was richer than a 
great king because he was more self-sufficient.’* Socrates would praise a 
wealthy man only if he knew how to use his riches, notes Bsisil; the 
sculptors, Pheidias and Polycleitos, are worthy of emulation because 
they turned gold and ivory into statues of the gods.” Finally, Basil warns 
his pupils about flattery, a misuse of words and, hence, related to the 
problem of reading poetry.” 

10. Scripture is the source of our wisdom, though a rough sketch can 
be found in pagan literature.” Basil rejects a saying of Hesiod, a poet, on 
how things should be gathered little by little in favor of one by Bias on 
how we must be forever gathoing travel supplies for our life’s journey.” 
Poetry is rejected for philosophy. The saint rejects two exe/n/i/a from 
pagan litaature (Tithonios, Araginthonios) and one from the Old Testa¬ 
ment (Methusala) that portray long life, for even the longest life pales 
before eternity: 

45 BasU, 4, p. 417. Plato. Phaedo, 7Sa ff. and llSa ff. 

461 Kg 16.15-23. 

47 Basil, 4, p. 419. Cf. Plato, Republic, 499a ff. Aristotle, Politics, 1341b ff. 

48 Basil, 4, p. 419. 

49 Plato, Republic, 498b-c. Rom 13.14. 

50 BasU, 4, p. 423. 

51 Ibid., p. 425. 

52 Ibid., p. 427. 

53 Ibid., p. 428. 

54 Ibid., p. 431. 

55 Hesiod, Works and Days, p. 61. Diogenes Laertius, 1.88. 
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I shall laugh thereat at a childish idea 
when I gaze towards the long and ageless 
eternity whose limit the mind can in no 
wise grasp any more than it can conceive 
an end for the immortal soul.” 


Basil agrees with a saying of Pythagoras, though he is unnamed in the 
text, that one should choose the best way of life and make it sweet by 
habit.” Youth is the best time to acquire such habits, for they will be 
hard to acquire later on. Basil ends with the warning that, though there 
are those who wisely seek out doctors or call them to their homes when 
illness strikes, his age is characterized by those who will hot even admit 
the physician when he comes to call.” The physician calls to min d Christ, 
and Socrates, as well. Pagan poetry, history and even a story from the 
Old Testament wither away in the face of Basil’s vision of the eternal 
things. Philosophy remains. Basil has led the young from a time of ig¬ 
norance to a time of self-diagnosis. The teacher gladly relinquishes his 
monarchy and returns to being one among many seeking after the truths 
the physician brings. 


B. 

Basil’s art of writing consists in combining advice to the young with the 
revelation of the person capable of insuring that the advice takes hold; he 
succeeds by showing that the two aims are so intimately related as to be 
one. The young do not understand the full implications of their actions 
and, therefore, full freedom must be denied them until the proper foun¬ 
dation is laid in habit. Unless we believe that full freedom comes of its 
own or, perhaps, drops from the skies unsummoned, the role of the wise 
teacher is obvious.” Basil prepares for his charges a more salutary 
understanding of the afterlife until they me ready to comprehend the full 
implications of heaven and hell.^' He suggests that the yoimg are not free 
and that freedom is impossible without a period of restraint and control. 

That control begins with the selection of the poets and their interpreta¬ 
tion. I have argued that Basil rejects the morai and religious content of 
ancient poetry by transforming the reader of it. The teacher places him- 

56 Homer, The Homeric Hymns, trans. A. Athanassakis (Baltimore, 1976), p. 53. 
Herodotus, 1.6.3. Gen 5.25. 

57 Basil, 4, pp. 431-33. Cf. Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, 2.6. 

58 BasU, 4, p.433. 

59 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1105b. 

60 (^ntilian, Institutio Oratorio, 4 vols., trans. H. E. Butler (Cambridge, 1953), 4.383. 
There are ... "those who regard morality as intuitive and as owing nothing to instruction; 
indeed, they go so far as acknowledge that handicrafts, not exclu(!^ even those which are 
most despised among them, can only be acquired by the result of teaching, whereas virtue, 
which of all gifts to man is that which makes him most nearly akin to the immortal gods, 
comes to him without search or effort, as a natural concomitant of birth.** 12.2.2. 
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self and his tradition as a screen before the pagan texts; everything they 
say appears in a different light. The transformation of the reader stands 
at the heart of Basil’s project. The poetry of antiquity is limited in its 
usefulness; it can be us^ to channel the passions, but once a young man 
has obtained self-control, it is better to forget poetry all together. Poetry 
is not effective as an aid in moral education without the guardianship of 
a wise teacher. 

But the question of philosophy remains. Basil praises the philosophers 
and his vision of eternity does not banish them. The ambiguity of the 
final image of the physician causes the truly free man to seek benefit 
from anyone who can heal the soul. Philosophy, hence, human reason, 
liberates, for BasU, when yoked to divine wisdom. However, philosophy 
also presents a danger. The improper exaltation of human reason can 
destroy the horizon of revelation, a horizon that must be present if God 
is to reign. Philosophy must be bridled; it cannot run wild or it destroys 
the Christian mysteries. Basil’s education is that bridle; it can be because 
the young have Basil’s example ever before them. He has always acted in 
their interests and his words can be trusted. The model of the teacher 
presented by BasU remains in the soul of the young long after the day-to- 
day control of the teacher has vanished; for the perfect teacher turns out 
to approximate the good man, the man with the harmonious soul. He 
lives the life he teaches and inspires his pupils toward that life. He, too, is 
stiU on the way to perfection and he shares what he has learned freely, 
for what he seeks is not dUuted by sharing. He rightly inherits honor 
equal to, or greater than, the parents of the young; for he has given them 
not merely life, but the good life.*^ 

The young, thus, read phUosophy and approach it as BasU has. They 
inherit his spirit. This is the heart of BasU’s tolerance; for he is not quick 
to condemn what is different from his faith, but is always seeking to find 
in it something useful for the Christian Ufe. Thus, BasU would applaud 
the judgment of Augustine, who wrote: 

Porro si sapientia Deus est, per quern 
facta sunt omnia, sicut divina 
auctoritas veritasque montravit, 
verus phUosophus est amator Dei.*’ 

62 Diogenes Laertius, 5.19. 

63 Augustine, De Civitate Dei^ 8.1. 
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GEORGE MANTZARIDES 


THE DIVINE LITURGY AND THE WORLD 


“My father is working still, and I am working” (Jn 5.17). The work of 
God the Father and of Christ for the world is that work which is realized for 
the perfection of the world. Moreover, the perfection of the world, which is 
God’s creation, presupposes the world’s participation in God’s work. The 
world’s participation in the work which God realizes for it constitutes its 
ministry (X^iTOupyia). By participating in God’s work, the world ministers 
and is liturgized. This ministry of the world is carried out with one aim in 
view; it is done with the perspective that God offers to the world, and that is 
the world’s perfection. 

Without the perspective which God offers to the world, any movement or 
direction the world takes is essentially purposeless. The world’s life itself is 
purposeless, because it cannot have any meaning whatsoever. Its life 
becomes a sort of death that can only serve death. Moreover, the people liv¬ 
ing this life are not actually living, but are the walking dead; they are the 
dead that bury “their own dead” (Mt 8.22). 

On the phenomenal level, life appears as movement which is manifested 
either as energy or as passion. It is expressed as energy when it affirms 
human nature, and as passion when it denies or surpasses human nature. 
Saint Maximos the Confessor notes the following: 

That of effecting is one principle, and that of experiencing is an¬ 
other. On the one hand, the principle of effecting is the natural pow¬ 
er to accomplish virtues. On the other hand, the principle of experi¬ 
encing is either the acceptance of the grace for that which is beyond 
nature or the agreement with that which is contrary to nature. For as 
we do not have the natural power for the beyond-being, thus neither 
do we have the power by nature for the non-being. Therefore we ex¬ 
perience as being beyond nature by grace, but we cannot effect deifi¬ 
cation for we do not have by nature the power capable of it. Again, 
we experience as being against nature by the agreement of our free 
will with evil, for we do not have the natural power to do evil. 
Therefore, while we are here, we perform virtues by nature since we 
have the natural power to do so.^ 

From the viewpoint of the natural sciences, man is the most unnatural 
thing in nature. The most natural things are the elements of nature. Man 
becomes more natural when he is disintegrated into the natural elements 

1 Ke<pdXaia Sidtpopa 1.75, PG 90:1209C. 
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that compose him, in other words when he dies. 

Yet man is not a mere natural being, but the ecstatic being in the 
world. An ecstatic being means one that surpasses itself and is tmmed 
toward something outside of itself. In theological language, man’s 
ecstatic nature is indicated by his distinction as a creature “according to 
the image and likeness of God.” An image does not have meaning except 
in relation to that which it reflects. Moreover, likeness is incomprehensi¬ 
ble without reverence to a prototype. Consequently, man as a creature 
“according to the image and likeness of God” cannot be understood in¬ 
dependently of God. With this presupposition, man’s relation to God 
comprises his “natural” condition. Moreover, the lack of this relation¬ 
ship is not merely a moral omission, but a basic ontological fall, just as 
Saint Gregory of Nyssa notes: “For nothing would remain in existence if 
it did not remain in the being. Moreover, the foremost and primary being 
is the divine being. The fact that all things remain in existence compels us 
to believe that this divine being exists in them.” ^ Thus, man’s preserva¬ 
tion within the state of being is not a static event, but rather a dynamic 
one which is realized as his transcendence over continually threatening 
annihilation. This transcendence is not understood except in relation to 
the being, namely God, that can preserve man in a state of existence. 
Therefore, man’s relation to God is his ontological need and indis¬ 
pensable presupposition for the preservation of his “natural” condition. 

The life of virtue corresponds to man’s natural condition. As Saint 
Maximos the Confessor observes: “Therefore, while we are here, we per¬ 
form virtues by nature, since we have the natural power to do so.” Just as 
man’s natural condition has an ecstatic character, so, too, does his 
natural life, the life of virtue, have an ecstatic character; that is, it sur¬ 
passes man and is tmned outside of him. This means that the worth of 
man or of his life cannot be realized within the bounds of his natural 
energy but far beyond them. 

Indeed, man cannot stay within the bounds of his natural virtue, and 
for this reason he is unavoidably led to passion. Passion responds to 
man’s ecstatic character exactly because it carries him outside himself. 
This means that passion also responds to man’s natural life, to the life of 
virtue, for it too has an ecstatic character. Thus, the full realization of 
man and of his virtues is found unavoidably in passion. 

Passion though, as Saint Maximos comments, appears either as “the 
acceptance of the grace for that which is beyond nature” or as “the agree¬ 
ment with that which is contrary to nature.” The “supernatural grace,” or 
“supernatural passion,” which also gives value to the realization of man’s 
natural being, keeps man within the perspective of his ontological ex¬ 
istence as an image of God. On the contrary, agreement with that which 


2 Gregory of Nyssa, KartixriTiKdi; 32, ed. Srawley, p. 119. 
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is contrary to nature or “unnatural” passion diverts man from his on¬ 
tological perspective and alienates him. Supernatural passion is 
unlimited perfection, whereas unnatural passion is the fall into non¬ 
existence. “Supernatural passion is unlimited since it is active, while un¬ 
natural passion is inactive.” ^ 

Whatever is applicable for man is valid for the world in its totality. 
The whole world has its cause and relation in the Logos of God, “for in 
him were all things created” (Col 1.16). As an image of the Logos of God 
to whom the principles (Ldyot) of all things refer back, man recapitulates 
the principles of all things according to the image of God the Logos. For 
this reason, in patristic writings, man is characterized as a microcosm 
and link of all creation.'* 

Thus, man is the only means of relation between the world and God. 
Man is the priest of the world who is called to perform the cosmic liturgy. 
Yet when he himself does not do this but lives aimlessly, then the world is 
not oriented towards its purpose but moves aimlessly along with man; 
“the whole creation has been groaning in travail together until now” 
(Rom 8.22). Thus, the world’s relation with God became impossible after 
man’s fall. The world, deprived of man’s supernatural passion, is not 
simply confined to the natural, but is unavoidably led to the unnatural. 

Whatever is natural in the world is defined by time. The world exists 
and moves in time. Whatever occurs in the world takes place in time and 
is defined by time. Moreover, whatever man docs or thinks, he does or 
thinks within time and under its definitive power. Time then defines the 
world without being defined by it. Simultaneously, though, time is inter¬ 
woven with the world which it defines and is not understood in¬ 
dependently of it. This means that time, which defines the world, is 
defined in turn by some other reality which is inaccessible to the world 
because it is beyond time. This reality is supernatural reality, the reality 
of God. 

This supernatural reality is inaccessible and incomprehensible for the 
world because the world, which is unable to act or think independently of 
time, is incapable of knowing or understanding anything outside of itself 
whatsoever. This is why God, who is inaccessible and incomprehensible 
to the world, is revealed in time and finally becomes himself a man to be 
known by men. In this case time, which is lifted as a separating barrier 
between the natural and the supernatural, between the cosmic and the 
transcendental, is transformed into a linking bond. Thus, the 
world—and specifically man who lives is time and cannot do anything 
without it—receives the revelation of the transcendental in time and par¬ 
ticipates in it by means of time. 

3 Maximos the Confessor, Keqxikata didvopa 1.77, PC 90:12126. 

4 See Methodios of Olympos, Uepi dvaatdaeuy; 2.10; Gregory the Theologian, Adyof 
38.11, PG 36:324A; Kosmas Indikopleustes, XpiariaviKij Tonoypwpia 5, PG 88:230A. 
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God’s work in the world is realized exclusively for the world. The very 
presence of God as a man within the world is made with the unique ob¬ 
jective of the realization of man. 

The Lord, who is uncreated in his own divinity, became whatever he 
became for us. The life which he lived he lived for us, showing us the 
way which leads us back to true life. Whatever he suffered in his 
flesh he suffered for us, healing our peissions. On account of our sin, 
he was led to death and he rose and ascended for us, providing for 
us the resurrection and ascension forever.’ 

God’s work for the world is summarized and continued in the Divine 
Liturgy. For this reason the importance of the Divine Liturgy for the 
world is primary. The essence of the Divine Liturgy is the Holy 
Eucharist, the remembrance of Christ. However, what is this remem¬ 
brance of Christ and how is it made? 

Nicholas Kabasilas notes that the remembrance of Christ is not made 
with the remembrance of his powerful deeds, but with the remembrance 
of his weakness and death. Thus, for his remembrance he did not ask us 
to recall that he resurrected the dead, gave sight to the blind, rebuked the 
winds, etc. “Rather we must remember those events which seem to 
denote nothing but weakness: his cross, his passion, his death—these are 
the happenings which he asks us to conunemorate.” ‘ 

Saint Paul addressing the Christians of Corinth wrote the following: 

For I received from the Lord what I also delivered to you, that the 
Lord Jesus on the night when he was betrayed took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, he broke it, and said, ‘This is my body which is 
broken for you. Do this in remembrance of me.’ In the same way 
also the cup, after supper, saying, ‘This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me’ 
(1 Cor 11.23-25). 

However, the remembrance of the passion and death of Christ, as a 
remembrance of the same Christ who arose, is always made within the 
light of his resurrection. It is characteristic that the day par excellence of 
this remembrance, the day of the Holy Eucharist, is not Friday but Sun¬ 
day. Furthermore, it should be noted that on the day of Christ’s passion. 
Great and Holy Friday, the Orthodox Church does not allow the celebra¬ 
tion of the Divine Liturgy. The Divine Liturgy is the remembrance of 
Christ’s passion and death which only has meaning in the light of his 
resurrection. 

The remembrance of Christ, the Holy Eucharist, essentially sum¬ 
marizes the tradition of the Church. This tradition, as revealed in the 

5 Gregory Palamas, Homily 21, PG 151:277AB 

6 J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty, trans., A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (New 
York, 1977), p. 36. 
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very Eucharist does not aim to preserve the remembrance of one event in 
time, but to transflgure time and the world which exists in time, uniting 
time with its truth. As that supper by which the many become “one body” 
(1 Cor 10.17), the Holy Eucharist puts against time an intertimely reality, 
the Church, which has its foundation in the person of Christ. In this way 
the Church initiates man’s, and with him the whole world’s, relation to 
God. Thus, whatever the first Adam and his descendents did not ac¬ 
complish, the new Adam, Christ—and in Christ the whole eucharistic 
body, the Church—does accomplish. In the Eucharist, therefore, the 
Church serves as the priest of the world and offers the world to God. 

This new reality that is revealed in the Church surpasses the definitive 
power of time and functions in the world as an expression of God’s 
presence. The Church’s body, which is the very body of Christ, reveals 
the mystery of the triadic communion in the world and encompasses man 
within it. Just as each person of the Holy Trinity exists integrally by 
itself, each also exists wholely in each of the other persons of the Trinity, 
and furthermore exists wholely in the totality of the triadic communion. 
Thus, Christ—and similarly the Trinitarian God—exists totally in 
himself, exists wholely in every believer, and also exists wholely in the 
total communion of the faithful, in the Church.* 

Usually, we identify the resurrected body of Christ with the body 
which his disciples saw during his various appearances from the resurrec¬ 
tion to the ascension, and we forget that the resurrected body of Christ is 
also the Church, the Church not as an established institution, but as a 
eucharistic communion, a communion of deification. Christ was not 
resurrected for himself but for the world. Moreover, the resurrected 
Christ is not only the person of the resurrected Logos of God, who in 
fact was never found under death’s authority; he is also the Church.’ 

The Church is extended into the world by means of the Holy 
Eucharist. Each of the faithful who participates in the Holy Eucharist is 
united with the body of Christ to which all the other faithful of the 
Church also belong—not only the living, but also those who lived in the 
past and those who will live in the future. The body of Christ surpasses 
time and space and joins all its members in the triadic communion where 
all things are present and live in the Lord. Within the body of Christ, 
namely in the Church, there is neither lost time nor lost people. Whatever 
God did in the past for the salvation of the world exists always as present 
and can be made accessible to each person. For this reason, every year, 

7 See J. Zizioulas« “L’eucharistie: Quelques aspectes bibliques” Ueucharistie {Eglises en 
dialogue 12) (Marne, 1970), p. 65. 

8 See D. Staniloae, Mvaraycoyla rov *Ay(ov Mal^i^ov xov "OfioXoyrixov (Athens, 1973), 
p. 209, note 65. 

9 See also W. Pannenberg, “Die Auferstehung Jesu und die Zukunft des Menschen,” in 
Kerygma und Dogma 24 (1978), 114ff. 
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and in fact every day of the year, the Church succinctly presents the 
whole mystery of God’s work for the salvation of the world. Thus, within 
the yearly cycle of feasts, the Church celebrates the Annunciation of the 
Theotokos, the Nativity of Christ, his baptism, his teaching and 
ministry, the Transflguration, the cross, the burial, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and finally Pentecost. 

Each one of these feast days is not a mere remembrance, but a 
liturgical repetition of that day on which the celebrated event actually 
took place. In this way, for example, the feast day of the Annunciation 
repeats liturgically the revelation of “the hidden mystery of the ages”; 
“Today [is] the beginning of our salvation and the revelation of the 
mystery of the ages.” The same also holds true for the feast days of the 
Nativity or the Crucifixion of Christ. Each of these feasts is not a mere 
remembrance but a liturgical repetition of the corresponding event which 
was actualized within human history. “Today Christ is born of a virgin in 
Bethlehem” or “Today he who hung the earth on waters is hung on a 
cross.” Thus, within the framework of each separate day, the Church 
lives and presents the fundamental events of divine economy. Thus, for 
example, at the third hour we are carried liturgically to the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, at the sixth hour to the cruciflxion, and at the ninth hour to 
Christ’s death. 

Distance of time and place are annihilated, and all things become pre¬ 
sent in Christ. Just as Christ as the Lord of glory is beyond time and 
place, so too whatever belongs to his body or whatever relates to it also 
surpasses time and place and is preserved eternally present. This is why 
Christians who abandon this world are not considered dead but “asleep.” 
They are not lost in the oblivion of time, but remain immortal in the 
Church’s memory. The Theotokos, John the Forerunner, the apostles, 
the prophets, the righteous, the saints, and all those who have fallen 
asleep in the Lord live in the Church triumphant, which comprises the 
organic continuation of the militant Church in which we live today. 

This truth is expressed in an incomparable way in the very chalice of 
the Holy Eucharist. As we all know, not only is the “Lamb,” namely the 
body of Christ, placed in the chalice, but finally also the portions for the 
Theotokos, the apostles, and all the saints. In this way, the faithful, par¬ 
ticipating in the holy cup, participate in the whole body of the Church 
which has Christ as its head and all those, living or asleep, who believe in 
him as its members. 

Exactly for this reason is Holy Communion of essential importance 
for the life of the world. It is the signpost for the world’s life which does 
not lead it only as far as death, but which gives it worth even beyond 
death. As it was correctly noted: “Life which lacks the infinite, unlimited 
dimensions of death is lifelessness and death itself. This is why life 
which is as powerful as death has as its gate the death of everything 
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corruptible.” 

The Holy Eucharist, as we all know, is not a mystery which is 
repeated, but a mystery which is celebrated continually “for the life of 
the world.” It is not actualized outside the world, nor does it take place 
along the margin of the world. The Holy Eucharist takes place at the 
heart of the world, and without it the world cannot truly live. 

The Eucharist is essentially completed in Christ, and thus it can be 
celebrated continually. God, “who is rich in mercy, out of the great love 
with which he loved us. . . made us alive together with Christ. . . and 
raised us up with him, and made us sit with him in the heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus” (Eph 2.4-6). 

The world is not called to realize the Holy Eucharist, but to participate 
in it. The Holy Eucharist is the liturgy in which the world is invited to 
participate. It is invited to participate because otherwise it will not be 
able to function. Everything which exists in the world Ends its place in 
the Divine Liturgy and is liturgized. Along with the world, the history of 
the world is also liturgized because Christ is also the Lord of history. But 
in order to bring something to the liturgy, it is imperative that it be bap¬ 
tized; in other words, that it die on the phenomenal level. Here lies the 
great challenge for the world. 

People that are far from God think they are secure only on the 
phenomenal level. Thus, they refuse to become transparent and to End 
themselves again on a higher plane. For Christianity though, “good does 
not reside in what our eyes can see; the fact that Jesus Christ is now 
within the Father is why we perceive him so much the more clearly.” " 
The truth for the world and man is found beyond the deceptiveness of 
phenomena. For this reason, all that is worldly or human Ends its value 
only as a symbol of the eucharisEc reference to God. 

The whole Divine Liturgy has a symbolic character. Nicholas 
Kabasilas in his Commentary on the Divine Liturgy observes: 

Not only the chants and readings but the very actions themselves 
have this part to play; each has its own immediate purpose and use¬ 
fulness. But at the same time each symbolizes some part of the 
works of Christ, his deeds or his sufferings. For example, we have 
the bringing of the Gospel to the altar, then the bringing of the 
offerings. Each is done for a purpose, the one that the Gospel may 
be read, the other that the sacriEce may be performed; besides this, 
however, one represents the appearance and the other the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Saviour; the Erst, obscure and imperfect, at the begin¬ 
ning of his life; the second, the perfect and supreme manifestation.'^ 

10 Archimandrite Vasilios, EiaoSiKdv (Mount Athos, 1974), p. 104. 

11 Ignatios of Antioch, To the Romans 3.3 in Early Christian Writings (New York, 
1978), p. 104. 

12 PG 150:372CD. 
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The Divine Liturgy, unravels itself symbolically and offers itself by 
means of perceptible symbols. Man participates in the liturgy with these 
perceptible symbols of the Divine Liturgy. In the Divine Liturgy the 
whole world is wholely recapitulated. So the whole world also becomes 
simultaneously a symbol. Man, who participates in the liturgy, discovers 
in its perceptible symbols the world’s true symbolic meaning. When the 
perceptible also ceases to be symbols, then the liturgy stops being divine. 

Today, we are undergoing the problem of man’s participation in the 
Divine Liturgy. What is usually suggested as a panacea for the solution 
of this problem is the translation of the Divine Liturgy into the ver¬ 
nacular of the faithful. The language of the Divine Liturgy, so it is said, 
is usually not comprehensible to the average believer of our times. To 
help him participate in the liturgy, we must translate the Divine Liturgy 
into his language. 

However, the language consists of a partial area within the very wide 
symbolic system of the Divine Liturgy. Thus, for example, aside from 
the language, we have various liturgical acts, the way of delivering the 
readings, the music, painting, and architecture. All these comprise the 
language of the Divine Liturgy in the wider sense of the word. This is 
why an attempt that aims at making the Divine Liturgy comprehensible 
to today’s man cannot be limited to the translation of its texts, but must 
also be extended to the translation of all the other symbolic means with 
which the Divine Liturgy is associated and which comprise its language in 
the wider sense of the word. 

However, all of the symbols or expressive means of the Divine Liturgy 
which were formulated over a prolonged period of natural development 
corresponding to the spiritual development of their bearers, are received 
by us as established objectifications. These objectincations simulta¬ 
neously comprise means, but also obstacles for our participation in 
church. They are means of our participation because they were created 
and used for the same goal. They are also obstacles precisely because 
they are offered as objectiHcations of the spiritual life of generations that 
lived in times and conditions which are very distant from us. 

Therefore, the problem of the contemporary world’s participation in 
the Divine Liturgy is a widespread and complicated one that demands a 
catholic and many-faceted confrontation. For us to participate correctly 
in the liturgy today, a liturgy in our language is not enough. Even more 
so, a translation of the traditional liturgy into today’s language does not 
sufflce because in this case, aside from its inadequacy, the illusion of 
fulflUment will exist. For us to participate correctly in church, we need 
the proper churches, the proper icons, the proper texts, the proper music, 
the proper expressive symbols, we must start from nothing, at which we 
have just arrived. To begin properly, we need to begin seeing the world 
symbolically once again. In this perspective, the whole world becomes a 
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symbol of the personal relationship of God with man and of man with 
God. Within the bounds of this symbolic relation, man and the world 
find their realization. 

Translated by Ioanna ButUar Qarke 
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KEITH BRIDSTON 


THE FUTURE OF MISSION AS ECUMENICAL 
ACTIVITY 


“Basil was the first bishop who united episcopacy and monasticism in one social 
mission” (Lawther Clarke). 

As one reads the story of the life of Basil the Great, one is struck by the 
fact that he seems in his life and work to represent personally and 
microcosmically the nature of the Church. That ‘being* of the Church, it 
appears to me, is essentially dialectical. This might be approached in 
many ways, but in view of my topic, I would like to approach this from 
the standpoint of the dialectical relation between Church and mission. 
This has, of course, been a perennial topic on the ecumenical agenda and 
a theme which has provoked a continuous discussion. Are Church and 
mission contradictory? Complementary? Unrelated? Of course, part of 
the problem has to do with definitions of the terms. As Gregory of 
Nazianzos pointed out (as Athanasios had himself done at the Synod of 
Alexandria), theological consensus between Greeks and Latins was dif¬ 
ficult because they *Vere trying to say the same thing in different 
languages.”' 

The Latins thought as we; but because of the poverty of their 
language and the lack of vocabulary, they could not ^tinguish 
hypostasis from essence. Therefore, to avoid talking of three 
essences, they brought in the word ‘persona.’ What is the result? 
An utterly ridiculous, indeed, lamentable disagreement...new 
disputes arise daily. We see the whole world in danger of perishing 
for a few syllables.^ 

But outside of the terminological and linguistic questions, the relation 
of Church and mission still seems to perplex us in the ecumenical 
dialogue. And here the history of Basil the Great may be illuminating. 
What is the surprise which Lawther Clarke finds in the fact that Basil 
“united episcopacy and monasticism in one social mission?” 

I think that it may be found in the movement in Basil’s life from 
ascetic/monastic to social activist/church politician. Is this to be con¬ 
sidered some kind of exotic ecclesiastical or religious schizophrenia? Not 
at all, in my opininion. What it represents is the peremiial and essential 

1 Maisie Ward, “Saint Basil and the Cappadocians,” Word and ^irit: A Monastic 
Review (Still River, Ma., 1979), p. 23. 

2 Ibid. 
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dialectic in the Christian life and in the Church’s corporate existence be¬ 
tween the interior and the exterior, between the centripetal and the cen¬ 
trifugal, between integration and expansion. In fact, the rules of Basil 
for monastic life represent this in rationally balancing the interior and ex¬ 
terior claims on the Christian community in its life in the world. These 
should be, the rules suggest, introspection and projection, love of God 
and one’s self, and service to one’s neighbor. There is interior meditation 
and cultivation and exterior proclamation, witness, and service. As 
bishop, Basil saw that it was his calling to help the Church serve itself, its 
diaconal dimension, and serve the world, its apostolic function. 

In that sense Church and mission are indivisible—like the earlier 
Latins and Greeks we are limited (in English at least) by the ‘poverty’ of 
our language. But one could put it another way. Emile Burnner once 
noted that “the Church exists by mission as a fire exists by burning.” So 
we might, as one has observed in regard to modem physics, affirm that 
“mission” is a way of talking about the Church ‘in verbs rather than 
nouns.’ And to put it another way, mission is a functional way of defin¬ 
ing the Church rather than a stmctural and institutional way. The point 
is that they are not mutually exclusive or contradictory, as the life of 
Basil so graphically and dramatically demonstrated. 

We are considering the future of the ecumenical movement, and, thus, 
I believe of all of our separate futures as a common future. If we look at 
this under the category of mission, then I think we may And some 
hopeful and liberating insights in viewing that common future with hope. 

Let us focus on the problem of identity. In the course of ecumenical 
participation we find questions raised about others’ identities. Who are 
the Orthodox? What is a Lutheran? How can one identify an Anglican? 
But we also find ourselves questioning our own ecclesiastical and confes¬ 
sional identities within the ecumenical context and within the ecumenical 
fellowship. Granted that there are legitimate historical reasons for 
Lutheranism (though Luther himself did not like the term), is there now 
a raison d’etre for a separate Lutheran identity? Personally, I don’t think 
we will And an answer to that question by going back to the Augsburg 
Confession, even if we do it hand-in-hand with the Roman Catholics (as 
we are in fact doing at this time in celebration of the Confession’s 450th 
anniversary). Rather, I think the solution to the problem of our identities 
is going to be found in a common mission, converging together in a com¬ 
mon future. 

Here we need some new conceptual models. For example, one of the 
problems we face individually and together eciunenically is that of the 
tension between continuity and change. Change appears to threaten con¬ 
tinuity, and thus a given historical identity. But must they be irrecon¬ 
cilable? No! And here is where some new conceptual models may be of 
assistance to us. 

I would like to consider three: A philosophical model, a psychological 
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model, and an aesthetic model. 

The Philosophical Model—Alfred North Whitehead 

In the book. Modes of Thought, A. N. Whitehead raises the question 
of the relation between identity and what he calls “novelty.” He says, 
“Complete self-identity can never be preserved in an advance to novelty. 
The only question is as to whether the loss is relevant to the piuposes of 
the argument. The baby in the cradle and the grown man in middle age 
are in some senses identical, and in other senses diverse.” ^ In another 
place he talks about “self-identity [as] an interesting fable.” * 

In part, what he is getting at is that sometimes it is a useful “fable,” 
that is, in terms of law having a name (continuous identity) so that wills 
can be made and property inherited. In other cases (or uses) the “fable” 
of unchanging identity is not so helpful. Perhaps you may intuit what ec¬ 
clesiastical and ecumenical analogies there may be in this. But more of 
that later. 

The point is that Whitehead is trying to help us understand identity in 
more dynamic terms and categories. Whitehead identifles two Greeks, 
Plato and Aristotle, as members of the group of four philosophers who 
he believes are the ‘great thinkers’ in Western literature. And he is trying 
to suggest a necessary complementariness between Plato’s emphasis on 
the changeless world of forms and Aristotle’s stress on life, motion, and 
activity. 

Returning to our original point, Whitehead afflrms that “Nothing 
realized as matter-of-fact retains complete identity with its antecedent 
self.” That is because there is change and novelty and, as he points out, 
“laws of change are themselves liable to change.” What then of continui¬ 
ty and historic identity? Whitehead’s answer, much simplified, is that the 
“form of transition” as “process” is itself the essential identity. The ad¬ 
mission and incorporation of “novelty” is necessary for the full identity 
to be realized.” * 

Here we cannot help but be reminded of Saint Paul’s references to the 
analogy of human growth and development in the spiritual life. We are 
to “grow up,” we are to “put away chfidish things” (even in this Year of 
the Child); and ultimately, through this resurrection, we look forward to 
all things being “changed.” Saint Paul does not propose that our identity 
is to remain that of the “baby in the cradle” (to use Whitehead’s image), 
but as an identity which is to be realized in the future as we move toward 
maturity, a maturity to be measured by the standard of Christ the Head, 
who is the ultimate form of maturity and the model of an eschatological 

3 Alfred North Whitehead, Modes of Thoughts (Boston, n.d.), p. 146. 

4 Ibid., p. 129. 

5 Ibid., p. 148. 
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identity. “We shall all be changed...in the twinkling of an eye” for which 
ultimate change means being prepared by the continual change, that is, 
growth in our life of faith. 

The Psychological Model—Sigmund Freud 

Another dynamic, conceptual model in relation to identity is found in 
the modem psycho-analytic movement. Freud and his descendants 
brought to our attention the fact that a personal identity is the result of a 
process of development, as Robert W. White, the Harvard pshychol- 
ogist, terms it "identiilcation as a process of development.” ‘ Among 
other things he .suggests that “identification” of the human person goes 
beyond man’s “imitation” of parents and other models of the past. “Iden¬ 
tification” involves the development of “self-esteem,” but not so far as 
“narcissism,” that is, “inflated” ego, self-love. There is not the space here 
to refer to Piaget’s studies in child development, to Erik Erikson’s 
“epigenetic” chart with its eight stages of growth from childhood trust to 
mature faith, or even to Freud’s own analysis of the conscious and un¬ 
conscious forces which in our development make us what we are and 
shape our identity.^ 

Again, the point is that identity (as with Whitehead) is seen in dynamic 
and developmental categories. There are again some suggestive analogies 
if we think about the problems of the eciunenical movement and the 
identities of our churches within it. For example, the anxiety about our 
identity, often provoked by change and novelty, can create paralysis. 
And we can turn away from the future by denial, fantasy, and regres¬ 
sion-regression often taking the form of an attempt to return to a 
previous, more simple and less complicated stage of development—the 
wish to “return to the womb” syndrome. But here, as with Saint Paul, the 
goal is forward, toward maturity. Clara Thompson’s definition is “the in¬ 
creasing capacity to tolerate ambiguity.” 

One final point on the approach of developmental psychology is the 
question of maturity and identity. The process is open-ended and never- 
ending as Ernest Jones, Freud’s colleague and biographer, observes: 
“Few, if any, psychoanalyses are ever completed... Freud told me he 
never ceased to analyze himself, devoting the last half hour of his day to 
that purpose.” Jones intentionally, as he says, entitled his chapter on this 
phase of Freud’s life “Self-Analysis, 1897-.” * 

Do we not see here again some very suggestive parallels to the interior 

6 Robert W. White, “Ego and Reality in Psychoanalytic Theory,” Psychological Issues 
Monograph 11,3 (1963). 

7. Erik H. Erikson, ed. Adulthood (New York, 1961). See also Erik H. Erikson, 
“Autobiographic Notes on the Identity Crisis,” Daedalus: Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences Fall (1970), 730ff. 

8 Ernest Jones, ed.. Life and Work of Sigmund Freud (New York, 1961). 
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and exterior dimensions of the spiritual pilgrimages and the introverted 
and extroverted dimensions of the Church’s existence? 

The Aesthetic Modd—Frank Lloyd Wright 

Another suggestive dynamic model for considering identity in relation 
to the problem of continuity and change is found in the writings and 
works of Frank Lloyd Wright, the American architect. 

Here I must be very brief, but it may surprise you, if you have seen 
some of his buildings, that he identifies himself as a ‘Gothic’ architect. 
Why? What entitles him to this identity? Why does he desire to have it? 
To him the essential genius of the Gothic architect was the ability to 
make form subservient to function. And Wright’s basic motif was “Form 
Follows Function.” He does not imitate the Gothic style—he follows the 
Gothic principle. Thus, as he sees himself and his work, he stands in 
continuity with the ‘saints’ of the great architectural tradition, to main¬ 
tain faithfulness with that tradition is necessary to change the style—to 
be modem and not antique, to be forward looking and not nostalgic. 

I suggest that a revival, not of the Gothic style but of the Gothic 
spirit, is needed in the Art and Architecture of the modem life of 
the world... Reviving the Gothic spirit would necessarily not mean 
using the forms of Gothic architecture as handed down to us from 
‘Les Moyen Age.’ It necessarily would mean something quite dif¬ 
ferent... The Spirit that fixed those forms will be the Spirit that will 
fix the new forms.’ 

And so, as with other conceptual frameworks, continuity and identity 
are conceived in dynamic terms. Without change there can be no life, and 
the continuity of identity is maintained by keeping faith with the pur¬ 
poses and intentions of the Fathers. The continuity of identity is through 
the Spirit. 

What does all this have to do with “The Future of Mission as 
Ecumenical Activity?” Mission, as I have said, is talking about the 
Church in verbs rather than nouns. It is the life of the Church extended 
outward and projected forward. Mission requires change, it demands 
movement, it brings novelty. Every new addition to the corporate identi¬ 
ty means an enlargement and change of that past and present ‘given iden¬ 
tity.’ Church history brings ample evidence of the recurrent strains this 
places on the identity and continuity of the Church’s life, beginning with 
the strain placed on the original identity by the inclusion of ‘Greeks’ into 
the apostolic fellowship as recorded in Acts, that is, the agenda of the 
Jerusalem Synod was an attempt to come to terms with missionary 

9 F. L. Wright, Writings and Buildings, eds. E. Kaufnuuui, and B. Raeburn (New York, 
1960), p. 91. 
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‘novelties’ while maintaining continuity with the tradition. One could 
almost write the whole of church history around this theme and, indeed, 
of our modern ecumenical movement itself. 

The Church must be rooted in one place, in many places; it must stand 
still to “know that I am God.” But it must also be on the move because 
like her Lord, the Church is apostolic, is ‘sent.* The Church is a com¬ 
munity of the fixed temple, but also a conununity on the march, on the 
road, a pilgrim people, a group of wanderers—a painful necessity for 
survival. 

One main factor in the upward trend of animal life has been the 
power of wandering. Perhaps that is why armour-plated monsters 
fared badly. They could not wander. Animals wander into new 
conditions. They have to adapt themselves or die... Modern life 
has imposed on hiunanity the necessity for wandering. Its progres¬ 
sive thought and its progressive technology make the transition 
through time, from generation to generation, a true migration into 
uncharted seas of adventure.” '® 

Here again, the realization of identity is dialectical—it is related to the 
past, but it is also related to the future. “We have not yet seen what we 
will become—we see through a glass darkly.” " 

To me. Orthodoxy with its dynamic, theological, conceptual concepts 
rising out of pneumatology should feel comfortable with those new con¬ 
ceptual frameworks I have been considering. Take, for example, the con¬ 
cept of Orthodoxy as true worship. That, to us, is a much more open- 
ended, flexible, and dynamic ecclesiological principle of identity and 
continuity than the institutional and even political ecclesiological 
categories of the Western tradition. It is seeing the Church and talking 
about the Church, the world, and God in verbs rather than nouns. 

It is interesting that the dominant operative symbol of the modem 
cybernetic movement often identified with Norbert Wiener of MIT is the 
flame. 

One thing, at any rate, is clear. The physical identity of an individu¬ 
al does not consist in the matter of which it is made (‘tagging’ of 
the elements shows a high turnover of the body as a whole and its 
member parts). The biological continuity of an organism seems 
to lie in a certain continuity of process and in the memory of the 
organism of the effects of its past development... To recapitulate, 
the individuality of the body is that of a flame rather than that of 
a stone.'* 

10 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, n.d.), pp.207-208. 

11 Keith R. Bridston, ed.. Orthodoxy {Genewdi, 1960). 

12 Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings (Boston and New York, 
1967). 
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It represents the essential congruity between change and continuity. It 
reflects an understanding of identity in energetic rather than in static 
terms; it stresses function rather than form. The classical symbol of the 
divine flame, the Holy Spirit, coinciding with contemporary cybernetic 
thinking, may be an exciting focus for our reflection as we think about 
the ‘Tuture of Mission as Ecumenical Activity.” We may have other 
sources of our identity, but certainly one is the Acts of the Apostles. And 
as we continue to ‘act,’ to be in mission, we are being faithful to the tradi¬ 
tion, in continuity with the past, and responsive to the future. 
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PHILIP POTTER 
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It is a joy and privilege to be the opening speaker at this symposium in 
honor of the twenty years of the primacy of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of North and South America of His Eminence Archbishop lakovos. This 
year will be twenty-five years since I have known the Archbishop. He 
came to Geneva in 1953 as the first representative of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate when I was secretary in the Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches. We soon took to each other and a warm relation¬ 
ship grew between us. He was always a welcome guest at our home and 
was quite a wizard at playing Scrabble when this was still a new game 
of words. He had mastered the English of Boston to give us a difficult 
time! But what drew us together was his deep commitment to the 
ecumenical movement. He came to Geneva with the knowledge of the 
initiative which had been taken in 1920 by the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 
proposing a League {koinonid) of Churches as a counterpart to the ef¬ 
forts to establish a League of Nations. He saw his task as interpreting the 
work of the Council to the Orthodox Churches and the life and problems 
of the Orthodox Churches in the Mediterranean to the Council. He soon 
extended the scope of his activities through visits to the Orthodox 
Churches in Eastern Emope, and helped to prepare the way for their 
becoming members of the Council in the early 1960s. When he left 
Geneva in 1959 to become archbishop here in the Americas, he continued 
the same active role of advocacy. He was soon elected president of the 
World Council, and during the years of his presidency he used his in¬ 
fluence very effectively in promoting the ecumenical cause and in inter¬ 
preting the work of the Council. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that he has encouraged the idea of this 
symposium on the future of the ecumenical movement. Indeed, he has 
expressed the ardent desire to devote his energies in the coming years to 
ecumenical work as vital for the unity of the church and for its witness in 
a deeply divided and broken world. I welcome this challenge because my 
own involvement in the ecumenical movement over the past thirty-flve 
years has been, like Archbishop lakovos, personal, pastoral, and 
ministerial. My own ministry has been closely linked with the World 
Council of Churches from its inception in 1948 when I was the 
spokesman for the youth. I can, therefore, only approach this urgent 
theme of the future of the ecumenical movement from the perspective of 
lived ocperience in this movement. Others will be speaking on visions of 
the futme and on various aspects of the life of the ecumenical movement. 
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I would like to introduce and situate their reflections by sharing with you 
my own perception of how the ecumenical movement has moved since 
1948, and to plead for what I would like to call an ecumenical style of life 
as the indispensable means for working to achieve the goals of the move¬ 
ment. 

The modem ecumenical movement of this century was motivated by 
the prayer of our Lord that we all may be one, even as He and the Father 
shared a co-inherent life, so we may share this life with Him and the 
Father and with each other that the world may believe. The basis and 
goal of the movement was no less than the revealed life of the Trinity. 
The ecumenical movement has been from the start no man-made associa¬ 
tion of like-minded people, but a response to God’s revelation of himself 
in Christ through the Holy Spirit. It is signiflcant that one of the driving 
forces in the movement in the early days was fellowship in prayer, which 
was later epitomized in the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. The 
movement was also anchored in revelation through the Word of God in 
the Scripture, and the witness to this revelation of the Godhead in the 
tradition of the church. However differently all this has been ap¬ 
propriated and expressed during the years, there can be no doubt that the 
ecumenical movement has been understood and lived out of the life and 
calling of the Blessed Trinity. 

And yet all this was grasped, not as a formal fact, but out of obedience 
to the challenge and call of God in historical situations. The World Mis¬ 
sionary Conference of 1910 took place out of the reality of the mis¬ 
sionary movement of the Western churches to the countries where their 
faiths reigned. But it took place at a time of the colonial and imperialist 
expansion of the West. The divisive and competing ways in which the 
Gospel was being proclaimed were a scandal which obscured the real 
scandal of the Gospel. It was this missionary movement which enforced 
the centuries-old divisions of the churches and pushed them back to the 
source of their life in the Trinity. Again, during and after World War I, it 
was the terrible way in which Christians slaughtered each other in the 
name of their national allegiances and ideologies which forced churches 
to face their credibility as instruments of God’s reconciliatory work in 
Christ. The Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements were the 
fruit of this sharpened awareness. 

I mention these well-known facts in order to make an important point 
in terms of our theme, the future of the ecumenical movement. The 
movement is based on the revelation of the Trinity, which is, so to speak, 
its text; and it is animated and driven forward by the storms of the 
world’s history, which is its context. It is essential to remember this, 
because the criticisms of the present state of the ecumenical movement 
are often made by people who judge the movement out of a particular 
period or influence and not out of the dynamic realities of God’s 
energeia. His operation and action, in the ongoing movement of history. 
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It is with this caution in mind that I wish to draw your attention quick¬ 
ly to the extraordinary story of the ecumenical movement during the last 
thirty years since the formation of the World Council of Churches. In the 
course of this period all the main streams of the Christian community 
have been drawn into the ecumenical movement. In 1948 the Council was 
a world council only in name. Most of the Orthodox Churches did not, 
or could not, respond to the invitation to become member churches. 
Most of the churches, in what is now called the Third World, were still 
under the tutelage of the Western churches. The Roman Catholic Church 
remained aloof. Today the World Council has in its fellowship the Or¬ 
thodox, Anglican, Protestant, and Pentecostal traditions. And since 
Vatican II, the Roman Catholic Church has become a living part of the 
ecumenical movement. Since 1%3 there has been a Joint Working Group 
which has provided a means by which the churches can collaborate in a 
wide variety of ways and wrestle with the issues which divide us and pre¬ 
vent our full communion in faith, worship, and life. Moreover, the 
churches have been in conversation with each other and have joined 
locally, nationally, regionally, and internationally in various ways by 
which they can learn from each other and witness together. This is no 
mean achievement in so short a time, given the many centuries of hostili¬ 
ty, mistrust and fear of one another. I sometimes wonder why we take all 
this for granted and find it difficult to rejoice that God has drawn His 
people together in this miraculous way, and has used such instruments 
like the World Council of Churches to bring it about. 

During these thirty years or so there have been great advances in our 
thinking and action on the four major emphases of the ecumenical 
movement—unity, mission, renewal, and service. The driving force of 
the ecumenical movement has, undoubtedly, been the call to unity in 
faith and in order. We have moved from getting acquainted with each 
other in church traditions, towards rethinking the issues which divide us 
in fresh terms. We have been seeking to articulate the goal of the unity 
we seek. We were even able to do so in the functions of the World Coun¬ 
cil at the Fifth Assembly: “To call the churches to the goal of visible unity 
in one faith and in one eucharistic fellowship expressed in worship and in 
common life in Christ, and to advance towards that unity in order that 
the world may believe.” That same Assembly also commended another 
expression of the unity we seek—conciliar fellowship. Among the many 
descriptions of this concept is the following: “The one Church is to be en¬ 
visioned as a conciliar fellowship of local churches which are themselves 
truly united. In this conciliar fellowship, each local church possesses, in 
communion with the others, the fullness of catholicity, witnesses to the 
same apostolic faith and, therefore, recognizes the others as belonging to 
the same Church of Christ and guided by the same Spirit.” To this has 
been added a concern which has from the beginning ^n realized, that 
is, that the unity of the church is directly related to God’s purpose to 
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unite all people and all things in Christ. The unity of the church is the 
sign and sacrament of the unity of humankind. This means that all those 
things which divide human beings need to be redeemed and that this 
redeemed life needs to be manifest in the body of Christ as the ‘new 
humanity.’ So the issues of race and sex discrimination, of economic, 
social and political injustice, and of deprivation of any kind like the 
handicapped, are the inescapable context within which we must seek our 
unity in the Divine Triunity. 

Perhaps the most significant achievement of the search for unity is the 
attempt to reach a consensus on baptism, the Eucharist and the ministry, 
an effort in which the Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Prot¬ 
estants have been engaged. It is hoped that by the next assembly of the 
World Council in 1983, the statements will be presented for transmission 
to the churches. The issue for the future will be how the churches will 
receive and act on such consensus statements from their varied tradi¬ 
tions. 

Much else has been happening during these years. In several countries 
churches have been uniting, and all the main communions are in conver¬ 
sation with each other on organic union. Common translations of the Bi¬ 
ble are being undertaken, and in the case of the French “Traduction 
Oecumenique de la Bible,” agreed exegetical notes have been pro¬ 
vided—truly an astonishing breakthrough. Common Bible study is being 
undertaken in many places, as well as joint theological education. 

Mission and evangelism have been a central concern of the ecumenical 
movement from the beginning. During these thirty years the issues of 
proselytism have been tackled and statements and agreements have been 
made. Indeed, the churches have gone beyond condemning proselytism 
to discussing and, in many places, carrying out joint action for mission. 
They are seeking to discover together what God is calling them to do in a 
particular place, to measure the resources they have for meeting the 
tasks, and prayerfully to find ways of acting together or for each other. 
This is seen in such activities as urban and industrial mission, ministerial 
formation, education, medical and social work, lay training, etc. All 
these activities have multiplied during these years. Mission and 
evangelism have also been seen as the essential task of each congregation. 
A study on the missionary structure of the congregation went far to raise 
the consciences of the churches on this issue. The great themes of the 
Church’s mission like salvation, the kingdom of God and our common 
hope, have been and are being affirmed and communicated in different 
cultures and situations. Dialogue with people of living faiths and 
ideologies is being conducted in an attitude of mutual respect and open¬ 
ness. This has transformed in many places the relations of Christians 
with people of other faiths, and has moreover been a source of 
rediscovery by Christians of some of the hidden riches of their own faith. 
We are only at the beginning of this process of learning to witness 
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together our faith in the Triune God, and only recently have contacts 
been established with groups which are called conservative evangelical. 
In a world in which people are hungry for a sense of meaning and in 
which there are religious awakenings, the churches are called in the com¬ 
ing years to find new and urgent ways to proclaim by word and deed the 
varied riches of the faith as grasped in different cultures and to be open 
to the working of the Holy Spirit to the truth of the Gospel for the life of 
the world. 

The renewal of the churches for unity and mission has also become an 
accepted fact among us. In the earlier period we spoke a great deal about 
the need to mobilize the laity in the life and witness of the church in the 
world—men and women, old and young, as the priesthood of all 
believers manifesting the divine life at home, at school, at work and in all 
our relationships. Considerable changes have been taking place in regard 
to the role of the laity in the worship and life of the churches. Further¬ 
more, we have been rethinking our educational processes in a way in 
which those who are being taught are being treated as participants in the 
process of learning and, therefore, have something to offer, even if it is 
new ways of asking questions. 

Service to the world has always been seen as an obligation of the 
churches, and they have thought it to be an easy and necessary way of be¬ 
ing together. Certainly, since World War II the churches have been 
mobilizing massive aid to people in need, whatever their nation, creed or 
race. They have been helping refugees and have been attentive to the 
needs of the poor and the oppressed. They have, on the basis of the Gospel, 
been the voice for those who had no voice and have proclaimed the con¬ 
victions on which a just and peaceful society can be built and main¬ 
tained. However, during these years the churches have been forced 
beyond making general statements and giving assistance to people in 
need, to getting to the causes of war, poverty and the various conflicts 
which grip our world. On the issues of racism, sexism, violations of 
human rights, both political and economic, personal and social, the arms 
race and disamuunent, ideologies and political options for a more just 
society, the churches have found themselves divided; and these divisions 
run right across our various ecclesiological traditions. The ecumenical 
fellowship has been profoundly strained by these clashing views and ac¬ 
tions in this one world. And yet, there has been one great gain; the 
churches can no longer be described as ghettoes or as being identified 
with the status quo, or on the side of the oppressors. There has been a 
distinct disengagement, or the beginnings of one, with the secular 
powers. This, too, is a challenge which the churches will have to face 
together in the future, because the powers, in the name of national 
security, cannot tolerate the questioning of their policies and actions. 
The issues of religious liberty are taking on new and more ominous forms 
in today’s world. This will be a vital concern of the ecumenical movement 
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in the coming years. Certainly, through the ecumenical movement, the 
churches and Christians have been enabled to be more relevantly engaged 
in the world for the sake of the Gospel, even though this engagement has 
brought about stresses and strains within the churches and with the 
World Council of Churches. 

Not least important in this period has been the way in which the 
churches and Christians have been thinking afresh about science and 
technology and the transformation of our world which is being achieved 
by them. Science and technology have quite changed the relations of peo¬ 
ple and nature, and of nations with each other. Given the earlier hostility 
of the churches to science, we have made great strides in our reflections 
during these thirty years; and as was manifest at the recent world con¬ 
ference on “Faith, Science and the Future,” scientists and technologists 
are now raising with Christians profound questions about creation and 
about human responsibility in the use of nature and of the resources of 
the earth. Here again, events have pushed the churches to recover a 
theology of creation which grows out of our faith in the Triune God who 
is Creator, Redeemer, Sustainer and Perfector. There will certainly be a 
great deal to think and do together in the coming years on this vital issue 
in a world which is riddled with the threats to survival and yet has the 
possibilities of creating a more just and sustainable society. 

In all this the Orthodox Churches have made a distinctive contribution 
to the ecumenical movement. Because the Orthodox have constantly af¬ 
firmed that they represented the one unbroken church of the Triune 
God, they have most sharply kept before the other churches the primacy 
and the urgency of the issues of unity. They have, indeed, been an irri¬ 
tant, and a necessary one, for the other churches. Therefore, the many 
advances on questions of faith and order owe a great deal to the 
theological contribution of Orthodox scholars. The richness of the 
liturgy and of the spirituality of Orthodoxy has also been shared with 
other churches. I have noticed that in the last twenty years or so many 
churches are going through liturgical reform; they are making the 
Eucharist much more central in their life and are incorporating elements 
of the Orthodox liturgy in their orders of service. 

Orthodoxy has also enriched the theological range of thought within 
the ecumenical movement. The churches of the Reformation have been 
reminded of the trinitarian basis of our faith. This was recognized when 
the basis of the World Council of Churches was changed to include our 
common calling “to the glory of God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” But, 
it is much more than a doxology, for we have been enabled to discern 
afresh the richness of the divine revelation and the economy of God that 
we reproduce that richness in the relations between human beings and 
creation. I recently reminded the Central Committee of the World Coun¬ 
cil about this contribution, especially as expressed in the phrase 
perichoresiSy co-inherence. “The persons of the Trinity contain 
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{chorein) each other. They are inseparably related, and permeate and in¬ 
terpenetrate each other. God himself, as the all-pervasive Spirit, is pres¬ 
ent in all His creation and contains the universe in His love. Through His 
Son He has taken up and borne the burdens of humanity and creation so 
that they may become what they were intended to be through the 
recreating work of the Holy Spirit... Our co-inherence with the Trinity 
now calls us to live by and for each other in the body of Christ, and to 
join Him in fulfilling God’s purpose of summing up and fulfilling all 
humanity and all creation with the fullness of God (Col 1.15-20; Eph 
10.22-23).” Moreover, the patristic concept of theosis, as the goal of the 
revelation of the Trinity that humanity and creation be filled with the 
divine life, has given us all rich clues for dealing with some of the burning 
issues of today. 

We are only starting to explore these and other contributions of the 
Orthodox. The future of the ecumenical movement will depend on the 
exploration of these insights. It is also my hope that the Orthodox will, in 
the coming years, explore the theological and spiritual riches of the other 
churches in the fellowship of the World Council. 

All that I have said is familiar to you, all too familiar. Any sober 
assessment of these thirty years of thinking and living together in the 
ecumenical movement would be bound to admit that the problem for all 
of us is that the ecumenical movement has not just moved, but it has 
galloped. I have said elsewhere that the insights we have gained during 
these crowded and eventful years have been too many and too fast for 
our chinches to digest and make their own. They have not become an in¬ 
tegral part of the life and thinking of the churches and, therefore, of 
their participation in the ecumenical movement. It seems to me that that 
is the crisis of the ecumenical movement and of the frustration of so 
many who, at some point in their lives, have been actively engaged in the 
movement. Of course, we could say that this is too pessimistic a picture 
of the situation. I agree with this judgment from what I have seen as I 
have moved around the world and seen the miracles of grace which God 
is performing through the churches discovering each other and witness¬ 
ing together. But the fact still remains that our churches have not come 
to terms with all that we have been learning in the ecumenical movement. 
If there is to be a future for the ecumenical movement, we shall have to 
face this issue head on. 

There is a sense in which the problem of the ecumenical movement to¬ 
day is a conununication problem. It concerns the ways in which the 
whole people of God participate in the ecumenical movement through 
listening to one another, sharing each other’s insights and experiences, 
and entering into ever widening and deeper relationships for the sake of 
living and witnessing to the Gospel in today’s world. This calls for, what 
I would describe as, an ecumenical life-style. 
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should be willing to accept nothing less... There is always a need to 
distinguish and to preserve Tradition from traditions. 

So it is, with the exception of the study by Henry Chadwick on 
“Pachomios and the Idea of Sanctity,” most of the other articles in this 
collection do not directly ‘*feed the soul” in typical hagiographical style. 
Even Chadwick’s excellent study is not "Saint’s Life,” but a thorough 
discussion of some themes in the study of the history of early 
monasticism, including the rise and sociological significance of 
monasticism itself—i.e. "Pachomios’ Wall” in Chadwick’s felicitous 
phrase. He treats the literary history of the lives of Pachomios, the ques¬ 
tion of Pachomios’ orthodoxy, the monastic rule of Pachomios, the 
history of development of the saint’s monastic community and his suc¬ 
cessors, as well as an assessment of the man and his views—all of which 
creates a generally favorable impression—something not foreign to the 
goal and purpose of hagiographical accounts. 

The last of these studies is entitled, "The Panegyris of the Byzantine 
Saint: A Study in the Nature of a Medieval Institution, Its Origins and 
Fate” which is a treatment of the panegyris from a primarily economic 
perspective, and for this reader at least, not the most useful contribution 
in the book. 

Between these two, the papers are quite varied from every perspective. 
All of the papers are subsumed under four major headings: ‘Origins’ (two 
studies), ‘The Saint and Society* (6 studies), ‘The Life as Genre’ (five 
studies), and ‘The Saint in Cult tmd Art’ (six studies). A few of the studies 
are reported in the form of brief summaries. The range of topics is im¬ 
pressive. Note some of the titles: "Hellenistic and Oriental Origins,” "The 
Political Saint of the Eleventh Century,” ^The Byzantine Holy Man in 
the Twelfth Century,” "The Holy Fool,” "The ‘Low Level’ Saint’s Life in 
the Early Byzantine World,” "Self-Canonization: The ‘Partial Account’ 
of Nikephoros Blemmydes,” “The Traffic in Relics,” “The Role of the 
Byzantine Saint in the Development of the Icon Cult.” In all, this book 
contains a fascinating parade of perspectives which provides the believer 
and the Church with a view of sanctity from a social science perspective. 

Consequently, this book is not recommended to the average layman 
for spiritual edification. It is, however, more than just an exercise in 
sociology and history. Every priest, theologian and hierarch will find in it 
many valuable and sobering insights which can contribute to a clearer 
discernment of the saintly influence in society. It is certainly worth 
reading for the reflection it provokes. 

A final word on the physical aspects of the book. In appearance, it 
seems to have been designed to fit into the regular format of the fine 
journal, Sobemost. This, however, may be a disadvantage in attracting 
attention to it on bookstore shelves. At least one of the sixteen black and 
white illustrittions and two end pieces might have graced the cover. The 
book is well printed on good quality paper, and is a thorough pleasure 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Russians and the World Council of Church^. By J. A. Hebly. 
Belfast-Dublin-Ottawa: Christian Journals Limited, 1978. Pp. 181. 
Paperbound 

This study consists of two main sections: (1) An Analysis and Descrip¬ 
tion of the Development of the Relationship between the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church and the World Council of Churches (pp. 11-125), and 
(2) A Critical Appraisal of the Situation of the Church in the Soviet 
Union and the Problems Involved in Its Participation in the World 
Council of Churches (pp. 127-73). 

The author describes his study as a “Documentary survey of the acces¬ 
sion of the Russian Orthodox Church to the World Council of Churches 
with commentary.” But due to some restrictions, both on the part of the 
World Council of Churches and the Russian Orthodox Church, he was 
not able to use all the relevant documents or sources needed. Conse¬ 
quently, he was forced to rely mainly on available sources, published 
material, and personal encounters. 

In reading his book, we have to continuously keep in mind existing 
Church-State relations in Soviet Russia, and the role the State plays in 
the life of institutions and persons. 

It is in this light that the position of the Orthodox Church of Russia 
within the World Council of Churches is studied and analyzed. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 


The Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement, Documents and 
Statements 1902-1975. Ed. Constantine G. Patelos. Geneva: The World 
Council of Churches, 1978. Pp. 360. Paperbound 

Although this volume tries to give a response to the questions: “What 
has the Orthodox Church contributed towards the World Council of 
Churches?,” “What is the position of the Orthodox Church in the World 
Council of Churches?,” and “How does the Orthodox Church view its 
own role within the World Council of Churches?,” it is not a history of 
the Orthodox contribution to the ecumenical movement. 

The volume includes messages by Patriarch Demetrios of Constantino¬ 
ple, Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra, and Philip Potter. In addi¬ 
tion, there are chapters devoted to: The encyclicals of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate on the ecumenical movement, Pan-Orthodox conferences. 
Orthodox statements on ecumenical conferences, and a selection of per¬ 
sonal views by Orthodox theologians on the ecumenical movement. 
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This voliune is extremely important because it brings together a great 
many important documents. 


Vasil T. Istavridis 


Orthodox Theological Education for the Life and Witness of the 
Church, Report on the Consultation at Basel, Switzerland, July 4-8, 
1978. Program on Theological Education. Geneva: The World Council 
of Churches, 1978. Pp. 117. Paperbound 

Recently, the different committees of the World Council of Churches, 
working in contact with the appropriate Orthodox authorities, call Or¬ 
thodox consultations on the various themes under discussion within the 
Council. Moving in this direction, the Program on Theological Educa¬ 
tion, Unit on Faith and Witness, called a consultation on Orthodox 
Theological Education which published the present volume. 

A document of substantial value for Orthodox Theology, the work is 
divided into three parts: (1) The Status of Theological Education in Or¬ 
thodoxy Today; (2) The Place and Function of Theological Education in 
the Church; and (3) Aspects of Theological Education. 

Among the recommendations made, one calls for "the establishment 
of an Orthodox Theological Commission” on permanent basis and of in¬ 
ternational character.” In addition, the following papers are presented: 
(1) Jan Anchimiuk (Poland), "Ministry of the Eucharistic Liturgy and 
the Ministry of the ‘Liturgy after the Liturgy* ”; (2) Stanley S. Harakas 
(Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology), “Extending the 
Benefit of Theological Education Beyond the Ordained Ministry to the 
People of God—An Aspect of Theological Education”; (3) John D. 
Zizioulas (University of Glasgow), “The Ecumenical Dimension of Or¬ 
thodox Theological Education”; and (4) N. A. Nissiotis (University of 
Athens) “Orthodox and Ecumenical Theological Education.” 

Reports from the various Orthodox Theological Schools are also in¬ 
cluded. The latter are helpful because they offer a useful compendium of 
the various Orthodox and Ancient Oriental Theological Schools found 
all over the world. Unfortunately, there are no reports from the 
theological schools of Halki (Istanbul, Turkey), Saint John of Damascus 
(Balamand, Lebanon), Bulgaria, Poland, and from the Coptic and 
Ethiopian Churches. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 

Cent Cinquante Ans de Presence Evangilique au Proche-Orient 
(1808-1958). Foi et Vie, No. 2. By Jean-Michel Hornus. Paris, 1979. 
Pp. 108. Paperbound 

The French Reformed pastor Jean-Michel Hornus, who has spent 
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almost twenty years in the Near East serving in different capacities, is an 
authority on the history and the present realities of Christianity in that 
geographic region. His books and articles have a scholarly flavor, are ob¬ 
jective, and well-balanced in their content and findings. 

The present work is divided into two main parts: (1) Historique de 
ITmplantation Protestante, pp. 15-56, and (2) Les Grands Problemes, 
pp. 57-102. This is an overall study of the Evangelical churches of the 
Near East, from their origin (1808) to 1958. Geographically, the book 
covers present day Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, the Arab 
Peninsula, and Palestine, both Arab and Jewish. The island of Malta, 
the starting point for Protestant missions to the Near East in the nine¬ 
teenth century, is also included. 

According to the author, the main factors for the beginning of the mis¬ 
sionary effort by the West were a strong desire for the conversion of the 
Jews and pagans to Christianity, the missionary nature of the Protestant 
churches, and the concept of unity inherent in Protestantism. Although 
the Jews and other non-Christians constituted the initial objective for 
Protestant missionaries, combined with the desire to assist Christians liv¬ 
ing in the same area, proselytism of other Christians to the new 
Evangelical communities became, in the course of time, the standard 
policy. This was similar to the tactics employed for several centuries by 
the Latins in the East. This type of action was a real shock for the Chris¬ 
tians and the churches which existed there for centuries. Today, 
however, due to the ecumenical movement of the twentieth century, a 
real change has come about in the relations between the different 
churches and communities living in the Near and the Middle East. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 


Bibliographic de i’^glise Latine de Chio, Tire a part de Balkanike 
Bibliographia 5 (1976). Supplement pp. 1-196. By Nikolaos S. 
Kroussouloudes. Thessalonike: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1979. Pp. 
196. Paperbound 

According to the author, an organized Christitm community existed in 
Chios from about A.D. 250. The church of Chios was initially under the 
metropolis of Rhodes, which belonged to the Church of Rome until the 
year A.D. 733 when it passed under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Chios became an archbishopric between the years 
1282-1328, and a metropolis about 1339. The origins of the Latin Church 
in Chios, however, can only be dated from the period of the Latin Em¬ 
pire of Constantinople (1204). 

In its present form (the work initially appeared in 1970 as a thesis, 
presented to the Scuola Vaticana di Biblioteconomia) the book reviews 
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399 studies recorded chronologically from 1517-1977. 


Vasil T. Istavridis 
Halke, Turkey 


Niederaltaich Consultation on Theological Anthropology: Toward a 
Theology of Human Wholeness, 1-6 September 1980. 

Women and men, representing a rich diversity of culture, confession, 
and person, came together at Niederaltaich, September 1 through 6, 
1980, to participate in a “Consultation on Theological Anthropology.” 
The consultation was subtitled, “Toward a Theology of Human 
Wholeness (Female/Male).” Background materials, sensitively collected 
from the broad base of Christian thought and life, provided a rich con¬ 
text of ideas and issues for the six day meeting. 

Imago Dei 

The concept of the human creation, male and female, made in the im¬ 
age and likeness of the Creator, was central to the work of the consulta¬ 
tion. Contributions—in perspective, approach and theme—all seemed to 
be oriented around the concept of the Imago Dei. The presentation by a 
gynecologist offered an opportunity to see the necessity for the enlight¬ 
ened management of human sexuality, if the image of the living God, 
whose being includes spirit, truth and love, is to be afHrmed in the 
lives—the incarnate lives—of contemporary women and men, young and 
old. 

A scholar presented historical background which shows clearly a 
theology, a “speaking-about-God,” that has done violence to our 
heritage, the promise of the Imago Dei in the human creation. Her 
presentation, entitled “The History of Androcentricism in the Imago 
Dei,” retraced the steps that have allowed the reality of the human crea¬ 
tion to be seen simultaneously in two ways. In one of these views, human 
being is in two forms, complementary but diverse, that is, male and 
female in the Image of God. In the other view, the “androcentricism” 
referred to in the title of the talk, the two forms of human being do not 
have parity, since the male form is in the image of God, while the female 
form is, not only different from the male, but somehow not fully in the 
image of God. 

Through a poet’s address the stark light of pure reason could be 
softened, thereby making possible a more dynamic perspective on our 
subject, theological anthropology, a perspective more suitable to speak¬ 
ing about a God who can be experienced only in negation of thought. 

A dedicated worker for liberation among the oppressed opened eyes to 
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the vision of the power of the affirmation of the Imago Dei in those lives 
where the Image has been truncated, stultifled by human fallenness. 

A monk brought into the consultation the way of “speaking-about- 
God” that calls forth the Imago Dei in each person, the fullness intended 
in the work of the sixth day, now possible through the Christ, the second 
person of the Trinity. 

The participants in the consultation found themselves standing in awe 
of the mystery of the Imago Dei, the Image of God present in each 
human individual. We felt the power in knowing, the redemptive power 
in knowing that the Image of God is inherent, indelibly present, in all 
human lives. 

The reality of human personhood, manifested in the interaction of the 
consultation’s participants as they addressed the concept of the Creator 
of all, and His dimorphic human creation, was perhaps the most potent 
dimension of the consultation. 

"Such a Long Process to Become the Image of God” 

There is profound inspiration in afErming that every person contains 
within her or his being the image of God. The afflrmation is that the very 
image of God is somehow, mysteriously present in the human make-up, 
as much so as human chromosomes are present, somehow, mysteriously, 
without need of explanation, only affirmation. 

For the tough-minded in the group, for those who deal daily with the 
saddest realities of a fallen humanity, standing in awe of the great 
mystery of the image of God in the human creation was quickly followed 
by the realization of another mystery. The work is not finished. The 
human creation is not finished. Living as the creation of, in the image of, 
God, involves the process of becoming like God. One of the mystics at 
the table at Niederaltaich wrote: 

The Christian vision of the Imago Dei is an invitation and powerful 
appeal to work for what we are not yet, to grow to a fuller, more 
authentic personal and communal life so as to make this divine 
image more transparent. We as individuals caimot become the 
Imago Dei without at the same time helping others to become truer 
to this image. Thus this image implies a dynamic vision to transform 
ourselves and to create new dimensions of female and male ex¬ 
perience within our community. 

In a sue day meeting, in the abundance of the season of harvest, in the 
early fall countryside of Bavaria, the image of God reflected was through 
the being of persons of diverse culture, confession and life (so many 
talents, so much accomplished, so much dreamed and feared and over¬ 
come). This occasion made the participants remember the promise, the 
wonderful promise that the human creation, male and female, is made in 
the image and likeness of the Creator, and the Creator, through 
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the synergy of the creation, took on a human form so that individual 
human beings can become like unto God. The promise is the grace for 
the accomplishment of the promise. 

At a time when the human creation has indeed been fruitful and 
multiplied and now fills the earth with human diversity that is both 
marvelous and terrible, can this vast humanity, unified by the image of 
God inherent in each individual open itself to the opportunity of the 
promise to become like unto the Creator? Surely, to renew the vision is 
preliminary to claiming the promise. 


Vasiliki Eckley 
Galveston, Texas 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Greek Orthodox Theological Review is proud to participate in the 
tribute paid to His Eminence Archbishop lakovos by Hellenic College 
and Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology on the occasion of 
his twentieth anniversary of service to the Orthodox Church as Arch¬ 
bishop of the Greek Orthodox Archidiocese of North and South America 
by publishing the papers of the symposium, “The Future of the 
Ecumenical Movement” held in his honor. 

The symposium, under the sponsorship of the President of Hellenic 
College and Holy Cross, Dr. Thomas C. Lelon, and the faculties of 
Hellenic College and Holy Cross, was held on the campus of Hellenic 
College—Holy Cross on January 9-12, 1980. It brought together a 
distinguished number of scholars and participants interested in the work 
of the World Council of Churches who, “in an atmosphere of prayerful 
hospitality,” were able to discuss the “new attitude of relationship be¬ 
tween separated Christians which has appeared only recently.” 

It is our hope that the papers that appear in this number of the Review 
will contribute substantially to the building of these relationships in a 
more meaningful way. 


The editor 
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thesis of culture, which radiated from it over the Graeco-Roman world, 
and beyond” (p. v). The author emphasizes that “It is during Justinian’s 
reign that the different elements that formed the civilization of Constan¬ 
tinople—and of the empire—can be most clearly perceived, and it was 
during this age that the enduring characteristics of Byzantine culture 
were being shaped” (ibid.). 

Certainly, if the general reader were to read a single book on Byzantine 
civilization only, this would be an excellent choice because it is in the 
reign of Justinian (A. D. 527-565) that the process begun by Constantine 
the Great of forming a new state, a new culture, and new society which 
would replace the Roman Empire, was being completed. As the new 
center of the new civilization, Constantinople was the center of govern¬ 
ment, religion, literature, art, and architecture. 

The eight concise chapters of this compact book deal with: (I) The City 
of Justianian and Its People; (II) The Emperor: The Emperor’s Agents; 
(III) The Roman Tradition: Law; (IV) The Roman World: Reconquest; 
(V) The Emperor as Builder: St. Sophia; (VI) Empire and Body of 
Christ: The Divine Liturgy; (VII) Orthodoxy and the Unity of the State; 
and (VIII) “Athens and Jerusalem.” In addition to a preface, there is a 
prologue called “The City Is Founded” and an epilogue entitled “The 
God-Guarded City.” A map of Constantinople, a plan of Saint Sophia, a 
selected bibliography, and an index add to the usefulness of the volume. 

The beauty of this little book is that it gets at the very essence of 
Byzantine culture in general and the meaning of Constantinople in par¬ 
ticular. In speaking of the Divine Liturgy, for instance. Professor 
Downey makes the following very perceptive statement: 

And so the liturgy was in reality one of the most powerful forces 
in the empire of which Constantinople, with its Church of Saint 
Sophia, was the head. The emperor, when he attended a celebration 
of the liturgy, was a very meaningful figure. He came as an indi¬ 
vidual Christian, as head of the state, and as vicegerent of God on 
earth and secular head of the Church—and here Justinian took 
his duties very seriously. When a service such as the Divine Liturgy 
could be attended by an emperor who was present in such a capaci¬ 
ty, people. Church, and state were united in a unique strength—a 
strength that had its roots in the past, linking the past with the 
present and preparing the way for the future, all in an unbroken 
tradition. The Church’s liturgy was, like the imperial office, a 
perpetual institution (p. 134). 

Downey rightly sees the capital city of Constantinople as the one to 
which people looked for spiritual leadership—to Saint Sophia, “The Great 
Church,” as representative of Orthodox churches everywhere, and to the 
emperor, as duty-bound to lead his people to salvation and preserve them 
from heresy and error. Downey is ^so quite explicit in pointing out that 
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in Justinian’s day the Greek-speaking citizens were very conscious of 
their descent from the Greeks of antiquity and saw no basic discontinuity 
between themselves and the ancients: "Christianity had been added and 
now took first place, but the classical heritage continued. Indeed, to 
destroy or abandon it would have been to do away with one of the essen¬ 
tial roots of civilization” (p. 164). The sense of continuity was felt in the 
religious, political, and intellectual spheres of Byzantine life. Church, 
emperor, and people lived in harmonious association; and Byzantine 
civilization had the remarkable ability to assimilate and absorb all kinds 
of people into the Byzantine tradition. A bond was seen to exist between 
this world’s members and those in the next world. The unity of faith and 
culture presupposed a direction to human life and an order to the 
universe. Constantinople was the capital city of the empire, but also a 
special city in which the individual could fulflll his special Greco-Roman- 
Christian cultural function and relate it to the world as a whole. 

It is good to have a reprinting of Constantinople in the Age of Justin¬ 
ian. It is still as useful and refreshing an appreciation and interpretation 
as it w^ls when it was originally published two decades ago. 

John E. Rexine 


Die Beziehungen zwischen Staat und Kirche in Griechenland unter 
besonderer Berucksichtigung der orthodoxen Kirche: Inaugural-Disser¬ 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwurde der Hohen Rechtswissenschaft- 
lichen Fakultdt der Albert-Ludwigs Universitat zu Freiburg. By Philip K. 
Spyropoulos. [Athens], 1981. Pp. 186. Paper. 

Church-state relations in Greece are many-sided and somewhat dif¬ 
ferent than those existing in other countries where one religion is 
established by law or given special preference. This doctoral dissertation 
explores the historical and legal connections between the Orthodox 
Church and the modern Greek state from 1821 to the Church Constitu¬ 
tion of 1975. The stages of development from the proclamation of the 
Autocephaly of 1833, and the Ecumenical Patriarchal Tomos of 1850, 
down to the Constitution of 1943 are set forth. The complicated period 
of the war years between 1943 and 1974, both World War II and the Civil 
War and its aftermath, including the difficult era of the 1960s, and the 
military regime down to 1974, is treated next. Finally, the current situa¬ 
tion (down to 1977) is described. 

Along with his historical and legal exposition of state-church relation¬ 
ship, the author devotes about half of his book to the subject of religious 
freedom in Greece and what this implies in a country which has an 
established church. The Orthodox Church in Greece enjoys a predomi¬ 
nant and preferred position, both legally and actually, and not surpris- 
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ingly. For centuries under the Turkokrateia the Church and the Greek 
nation were co-terminous; the vast majority of Greeks have been and are 
members of the Church, which has always been identilied with the 
welfare and beliefs of the nation. Other religions and other forms of the 
Christian religion are recognized and tolerated as belonging to non- 
Hellene residents of Greece, but proselytism is forbidden. Other mar¬ 
riage customs for other people are valid, but not for Greeks; religious 
edifices other than those of the Orthodox Church may be constructed on¬ 
ly with the permission of the authorities. Religious freedom of the 
American variety, with its ensuing chaos, is not the model for Greece. 

The author devotes a considerable amount of attention to the discus¬ 
sion of the various legal aspects of religious freedom; Greece subscribed 
to the European Declaration of Human Rights and Basic Freedoms in 
1950 and gave these legal status, without prejudice to existing Greek laws 
on the subject of religion and good citizenship. He goes also into the 
question of the Old Calendarites and ends up with a discussion of the 
pattern of church-state relationships in Greece, past and present, with a 
view to the future, where the possibility of the separation of church and 
state is envisioned. As the result of the Church Constitution of 1975, 
government interference and control of the Church is lessened, but not 
done away with. The head of state no longer takes his oath of office in 
the name of “The Holy, Consubstantial, Life-giving, and Undivided 
Trinity,” but the state still pays a good share of the Church’s bills. 

This is a valuable book and would be worth translating into a few 
other languages, including Greek, where most of the material on the sub¬ 
ject already reposes; the author’s views and the results of his work arc 
worth consideration. This volume is well printed, presumably in Athens, 
although no place of publication or publisher is stated. 

Stephen H. R. Upson 

Rochester, New York 


T6 rffq nera<ppdae<oq xhq 'Ayfaq Fpatphq eiq tifv NeoeXktjviKtfv 

Kaxd Tdv 10'cd. ini fidaei ISip: Ttov dpxdojv xffq B.F.B.S., C.M.S., 
L.M.S., xov K. TvndkSoo-'IaKOipdxov nai xoQ 0. ^appcucidov [The 
Question of the Translation of the Sacred Scriptures into Modern Greek 
in the Nineteenth Century, Based Especially on the Archives of the 
B.F.B.S., C.M.S., L.M.S., K. Typ^dos-Iakovatos and Th. Phar- 
makides]. By Georgios D. Metallenos. Athens, 1977. Pp. 424 + Appen¬ 
dix 1-59. Paper. 

Father Metallenos’ book is a doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
Faculty of Theology of the University of Athens. It is one of the out¬ 
standing books written recently in the field of church history in Greece. 
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Dr. Metallenos divides his book into three parts, each in turn made up 
of three chapters. Part A, “The Pre-History of the Translation of Vsun- 
vas,” deals with: (1) The Presuppositions of the Greek Scene; (2) Protes¬ 
tant Missionaries in Greece—the Dissemination of the Translation; and 
(3) The Translation of Hilarion. Part B, “The Translation of Vamvas,” 
takes up: (1) The Persons [Involved in the Translation] and Their Selec¬ 
tion; (2) The Method of the Translation—Editions—Revisions; and (3) 
The Translations Viewed Philologically. Part C, “The Controversy Con¬ 
cerning the Translation” discusses: (1) A Generval View of the Con¬ 
troversy; (2) The Involvement of Typaldos and Vamvas in the Con¬ 
troversy; and (3) The Controversy According to the Judgment of the 
English Missionaries. 

After a brief section of epilegomena in which the author summarizes 
his research, there are fifty-nine pages of documents (mostly unpub¬ 
lished), beginning with the apodeixis of Patriarch Kyrillos VI of ^n- 
stantinople in which he approves of the circulation among Orthodox 
Christians of the bilingual—original “Greek and Romaic” (spoken 
Greek)—edition of the New Testament, published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1814. 

According to the author, the nineteenth-century efforts to translate 
and disseminate the Scriptures in spoken Greek was one of the primary 
objectives of Protestant missionaries in general, and of the agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in particular. 

In the nineteenth century we had a repetition of the effort made in the 
seventeenth century, during the tenure of Patriarch Kyrillos (Cyril I 
Loukaris), by Protestants (Calvinists) who sought: (1) a translation of 
the Scriptures into the spoken Greek language; (2) a Protestant-oriented 
school system; and (3) a confession of faith that would demonstrate that 
Orthodoxy and Calvinism were doctrinally very similar. 

The New Testament was translated by Maximos Kallipolites in 1632, 
and published in Geneva in 1638. Its distribution, however, was severely 
limited, due to the furor caused by the Confession published under the 
name of Patriarch Kyrillos I, while the suggestion of a Protestant school 
system was rejected. 

In the nineteenth century, the above first two objectives were realized 
during the first decade of the existence of liberated Greece. Although a 
confession of faith as such was not sought, the objective of both the 
translation and the introduction of Protestant texts, including the 
tr ans lated Scriptures, into the school curriculum was to reform the Or¬ 
thodox Church in Greece along Protestant principles. 

Protestant missionaries in Greece (which included Americans as well) 
worked under the presupposition that the Orthodox Church had fallen to 
a very low spiritu^ state in which superstition and ignorance prevailed; 
Orthodoxy was in dire need of reform and spiritual renewal. Conse¬ 
quently, Protestant missionaries, taking advantage of a poor and dev- 
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astated land, recently liberated from an alien and oppressive yoke, and 
Hnding support among Greek government officials, some clergy, and a 
few laymen, directed their efforts not toward proselytizing individual 
Greeks, but to transforming the Greek Orthodox Church into a Protes¬ 
tant one. The principal means for this transformation were to be 
translated Scriptures, funded and disseminated by missionaries, and the 
introduction of Protestant principles in the schools. 

The movement toward Westernization on which the newly founded 
Greek state had embarked was to have its parallel in the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Despite the ‘tentative’ consent of Patriarchs Gregory V and Kyrillos 
VI, during whose tenme Hilarion of Tirnovo was actively engaged in the 
work of the translation, the circulation of the translated Scriptures 
without the facing original text, and the refusal by the B.F.B.S. to use 
the Septuagint text for the translation of the Old Testament, are proofs 
that the Protestants were using the translated Scriptures as tools for the 
dissemination of Protestantism. 

Neophytos Vamvas’ Bible Society-sponsored translation, repeatedly 
condemned by the Church in Greece, became the symbol of the conflict 
within Greece in the 1830s between conservatives and liberal Greek 
elements, who used the occasion of the translated Scriptures to do battle. 
Consequently, the controversy assumed much broader dimensions and 
came to involve national, social, political, economic, as well as religious 
and ecclesiastical issues. 

However, despite the tacit support of the Greek government and the 
expenditures of large sums of money by various missionary societies, the 
Protestants and their Greek sympathizers failed in their efforts because 
the translated Scriptures were successfully labeled as one of the means 
used by Protestant missionaries in their efforts to destroy Orthodoxy. 

This, in brief, is a resume of Mettalenos’ book which is based on exten¬ 
sive archival research and a thorough examination of published primary 
and secondary sources. He is the first scholar to use extensively the ar¬ 
chives of Theokletos Pharmakides and K. Typaldos-Iakovatos, whose 
important role in the translation of the Scriptures Metallenos reveals for 
the first time. 

Metallenos’ book is a very good piece of scholarship and deserves the 
highest praise. But despite his truly extensive research in archival 
material, his sources fail to add substantively to the ‘story of the transla¬ 
tion’ emd the controversy it had provoked. What he does present for the 
first time is the complete story in Greek in a higly commendable fashion. 

I believe that one of his important contributions on this subject is his 
narration and correct appraisal of the motives and plans of the Protes¬ 
tant missionaries and agents of the B.F.B.S. in Greece. 

However, like Markos Siotes (“Konstantinos Oikonomou of the 
House of Oikonomos ^md the Operations of the British Bible Society in 
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Greece [1780-1857],” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review [1960], 
7-55) before him, Metallenos finds it difficult to accept that three Or¬ 
thodox patriarchs: Kyrillos I, Kyrillos VI, and Gregorios V, supported 
the principle of the translation of the Scriptures into modern Greek. 
Kyrillos I is judged by him to have been remiss in not appreciating the 
fact that the translated Scripture served the aims of Protestant propagan¬ 
da, ignoring the patriarchs’ rather clear views on the subject which ap¬ 
peared in the preface to the first modem Greek translation of the New 
Testament in 1638. 

Gregorios V, who suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1821, the author contends, unconvincingly, was under psy¬ 
chological pressure when he accepted and approved the translation. 
Metallenos, thereby—erroneously, I believe—gives little weight to the 
patriarchs’ over-all views on religious education which included the use 
of translated Scriptures as well. Moreover, Gregorios V also approved 
the translation of the Scriptures into Albanian, Bulgarian, and Turkish. 

Psychological pressures and other more sinister ones were, in tmth, 
employed upon the hierarchy of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, after the 
outbreak of the Greek Revolution, to cause them to withdraw approval 
of the translation. 

Metallenos has made much of the contention of the Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries that the Orthodox Church in Greece was in great need of 
‘reform.’ But he does not examine whether or not there was any truth in 
their contention. 

Considering that the Scriptures have always served as the basis for all 
Orthodox theology, and that the works of the Fathers are saturated with 
biblical quotations, why did many Orthodox who opposed the transla¬ 
tion seem willing to concede the Scriptures to the Protestants? Did their 
translation make them Protestant as opposed to their being Orthodox in 
their untranslated state? 

There is a misplaced English quotation on page 133 and a few other ty¬ 
pographical errors in some of the English quotations. Nonetheless, Dr. 
Metallenos has made a solid and an important contribution to modern 
Greek historiography on a question that still awaits its final solution. 

N. M. Vaporis 
Hellenic College 


BOOK NOTES 

TewdSiog B' Zxokdpioq, Ploq—avyypdfipaxa — dtdaoKaXla. ’AvdXe- 
KTu BX,aTd8<ov. No. 30. [Gennadios II Scholarios, Life—Writings— 
Teaching]. By Theodoros N. Zeses. Thessalonike: Patriarchal Institute 
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of Patristic Studies, 1980. Pp. 555. 

Gennadies II Scholarios is the first Ecumenical Patriarch following the 
fall of Constantinople (1453). He is considered to be the link between the 
Patristic period of the Church, that is, the period of Byzantine Or¬ 
thodoxy, the post-Byzantine life and history of the Orthodox Church. 

For several decades now a need has been felt for a scholarly study on 
Gennadios Scholarios. Happily enough. Dr. Theodore N. Zeses, Pro¬ 
fessor of Patristics, School of Theology, University of Thessalonike, has 
met this need with the present study. Its contents are as follows: Gen¬ 
nadios in the Sources and Research (pp. 13-59); The Life of Gennadios 
(pp. 61-239); Works (pp. 241-431); The Teaching of Scholarios (pp. 
433-535); and Bibliography (pp. 537-46). 

After a thorough examination of the works of Gennadios, the author 
concludes that Patriarch Gennadios was throughout his life a staunch 
anti-Unionist. He is of the opinion that the Unionists and their sup¬ 
porters in the West falsified Scholarios’ writings in an attempt to present 
him as a split personality, pro-Unionist in the beginning, and anti- 
Unionist later in his life. Zeses carefully constructs his picture of Gen¬ 
nadios as an important teacher-theologian and great patriarch support¬ 
ing his position not only against some Western authors, but also against 
some Orthodox as well, who found themselves influenced by their 
Western colleagues. 

This is an important book whose views must be seriously studied by all 
scholars interested in one of the most important patriarchs of the Or¬ 
thodox Church, the Council of Florence, and Orthodox-Catholic rela¬ 
tions. 


Vasil Istavridis 

Patriarchal School of Theology, Halke, Turkey 


'Avdokoyia ntjydiv iKKkriaiauziKfig iazoplaq, tdpoq Sevrepoq. [An 
Anthology of Sources for Church History. Volume Two]. By loannes E. 
Anastasiou. Thessalonike, 1981. Pp. xiv + 311. Paper. 

Volume one of the Anthology, which covered the first to the eleventh 
century (pp. 622), appeared in 1979. In the ensuing short period of two 
years, we now have at our disposal volume two of the same publication 
covering the eleventh to the twentieth century. In this way, Greek Or¬ 
thodox scholarship has acquired, for the first time in Greek, an impor¬ 
tant source book. 

The author, who is Professor of Church History, School of Theology, 
University of Thessalonike, follows the same manner of presenting his 
material as he did in volume one. 
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The Greek Orthodox Theological Review extends a very warm welcome 
to the newest Orthodox journal, 'EKKkriala Kal 0eoXoyla [Church and 
Theology: An Ecclesiastical and Theological Review of the Archdiocese 
of Thyateira and Great Britain] which first appeared in 1980. Church 
and Theology, an annual review, is edited by Archbishop Methodios of 
Thyateira and Great Britian, formerly editor of Ekklesiastikos Pharos of 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria and author of many scholarly works. In 
less than twelve months, two volumes, consisting of 595 and 1152 pages 
respectively, have appeared. 

Church and Theology focuses on ecclesiastical history and archeology, 
Christian doctrine. Orthodox church history, and inter-church relations. 
It accepts scholarly papers from both Orthodox and non-Orthodox 
writers in both Greek and English (one study has appeared in French). 

Thus far, the following studies have been published in Church and 
Theology, Volume 1, Pp. 595: “The Meaning of the Terms ‘Person,’ 
‘Nature,’ ‘Essence,’ ‘Hypostasis,’ ‘Hypostatic Union,’ ‘Perichoresis,’ 
‘Kenosis,’ and ‘Oikonomia,’ Together with their Corresponding Latin 
Definitions in the Ancient Church” by Archbishop Methodios (in Greek, 
pp. 5-14); “Basil the Great: A Biographical Outline” by Stylianos 
Papadoupoulos (in Greek, pp. 15-86); “Some Reflections on Philoxenus’ 
Christology” by Constantine Tsirpanles (pp.87-98); “The Holy Me¬ 
tropolis of Carthage: The Parishes, Communities of Prisoners” by 
Metropolitan Parthenios of Carthage (in Greek, pp. 99-104); “Concern¬ 
ing Clerical and Liturgical Vestments” by Athanasios Papas (in Greek, 
pp. 105-09); “Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius (c. 480-c. 
524)” by Archbishop Methodios (in Greek, pp. 110-112); “The Man¬ 
chester Faculty of Theology” by F. F. Bruce (pp. 113-17); “On the Or¬ 
thodox and Roman Catholic Theological Dialogue” by Metropolitan 
Parthenios of Carthage (in Greek, pp. 118-30); “L. N. Tolstoy’s Concept 
of Immortality” by Louis J. Shein (pp. 131-40); “Orthodoxy and the 
Diaspora: The Present Situation and the Canonical Position of the Or¬ 
thodox Diaspora” by Vasileios Th. Stavridis (in Greek, pp. 141-96); 
“World Alliance of Reformed Churches: Official WARC Delegation to 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate” by T. F. Torrance (pp. 197-211); 
“Metrophanes Kritopoulos (1589-1639) and Relations between the Or¬ 
thodox, Roman Catholic, and Reformed Churches, Pioneer for Unity” 
by Colin Davey (pp. 212-86); “Did Q Exist? A Critical Examination of 
the Arguments against the Q Document Since the Time of Streeter” by 
Petros Vassiliadis (pp. 287-328); “Official Documents Concerning the 
Recognition of the Autocephaly of the Orthodox Church in Albania” by 
Apostolos A. Glavinas (in Greek, pp. 329-67); “The Use of Oikonomia 
and Related Terms in Greek Sources to About A. D. 1(X)” by John Henry 
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Paul Reumann (pp. 368-430); “St, Gregory of Nyssa’s Defense of the 
Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body” by T. J. Denis (pp. 431-58); 
“St. Michael’s Miracle of Khorae and Its Geographical Setting” by Otto 
F. A. Meinardus (pp. 459-69); “Documents Referring to the Inaugura¬ 
tion of the Theological Dialogue of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches” (in Greek, 470-96); “Constantinople— Rome: Theological 
Dialogue, an Effective Instrument to Reveal Pure Christian Identity” 
(pp. 497-502); “Diplomatic Relations [between] Greece and the Vatican” 
(pp. 503-06); “Theological Discussions [between] Orthodox and 
Anglicans” by Bishop Timotheos of Miletoupolis (in Greek, pp. 507-12); 
“Nature and Grace According to St. Athanasius” by George Dragas (pp. 
513-54), Pages 555-65 are devoted to book reviews, while pages 566-69 
contain obituaries of Father Georges Florovsky and Geoffrey Lampe. 
The volume ends with a general index by Chrestos Giannoules (pp. 
571-95). 

Church and Theology^ Volume 2,1981, Pp. 1152 contains: “History of 
the Holy Metropolis of Axum from 328 B. C. to the Present: A Con¬ 
tribution to the History of Hellenism in Ethiopia” by Chrestos E. Gian- 
noulas (in Greek, pp. 5-247); “The Holy Metropolis of Imvros and 
Tenedos throughout the Ages” by Metropolitan Vasileios G. Ateses (in 
Greek, pp. 429-505); “The Trinitarian and Mystical Theology of Saint 
S 5 mieon the New Theologian” by Constantine N. Tsirpanles (pp. 507-44); 
“Metrophanes Kritopoulos (1589-1639) and Relations between the Or¬ 
thodox, Roman Catholic and Reformed Churches” by Colin Davey (pp. 
545-81); “A Cypriot Icon in Ethiopia” by Richard Pankhurst (pp. 
582-85); “The Problem of the Orthodox Diaspora: An Answer to the 
Most Reverend Archbishop Paulos of Karelia and All-Finland” by Arch¬ 
bishop Methodios (in Greek, pp. 586-90); “The Use of Oikonomia and 
Related Terms in Greek Sources to About A. D. 100” by John Henry 
Paul Reumann (pp. 591-617); “The Patriarch Nikon: A Study of His 
Finno-Ugric Origins and How They Related to Russian Church Life. Ec¬ 
clesiastical and Ethnographical Study of the Renowned Russian 
Patriarch of the Seventeenth Century” by Charles Graves (pp. 618-60); 
“The Relationship Between Basil the Great and Athanasios the Great” by 
Konstantinos V, Kallinikos (in Greek, 661-89); “The Monastic Life as a 
Sacrament of Love” by Kallistos Ware (pp. 690-700); “The Apophatic 
Approach to God in the Early Greek Fathers with Special Reference to 
the Alexandrian Tradition” by Nicholas Gendle (pp. 701-57); “A Lecture 
by Professor Vasileios Th. Stavrides in the School of Theology of the 
University of Thessalonike” (in Greek, pp. 758-64); “Constributions to 
the History of the Archdiocese of Thyateira and the Exarchate of West¬ 
ern Europe” by Andreas Tillyrides (pp. 765-859); “St. Maximos the Con¬ 
fessor and the Christian Life” by George Dragas (pp. 861-84); “Unity- 
division Syndrome in the New Testament Church and the Growth of 
Break-away Churches in Igboland, Nigeria” by George E. Okeke (pp. 
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(pp. 885-911); “The Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Unity of Or¬ 
thodoxy in the Twentieth Century” by Vasileios N. Anagnostopoulos (in 
Greek, pp. 913-59); “A Theological Introduction to the Letters Between 
Severus of Antioch and Sergius the Grammarian” by Lain R. Torrance 
(pp. 961-93); “The Holy Monastery of the Holy Trinity of Chalke” by 
Apostolos Danielides (in Greek, pp. 995-1023); “Metrophanes 
Kritopoulos, Kyrilos Loukaris et Geneve (1627-1640)” by Edmond Ferret 
(pp. 1025-54); “The Ecumenical Patriarchate” (Official Correspondence 
and Addresses between Constantinople and Rome) (in Greek and 
French, pp. 1055-77); “Addresses on the Occasion of the Nameday of 
Metropolitan Meliton of Chalcedon” by Athanasios Papas (in Greek, pp. 
1078-83); “Introducing Fr. Paul Florensky (1882-1943)” by E. Newton 
(pp. 1084-87); Book Reviews in Greek and English take up pp. 
1088-1112. There is an obituary of loannis N. Theodorakopoulos by 
Metropolitan Methodios on pp. 1113-14. A General Index on pp. 
1115-53 closes this impressive second volume. 

All of us at The Greek Orthodox Theological Review wish Church and 
Theology continued success and Xp6via YloXka, 


N. M. Vaporis 
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dios and, with commendable sobriety, dismisses the ridiculous but 
popular contention that the History is not a true, eye-witness account of 
Egyptian monasticism. More importantly, she points out that the 
original text is Greek and that the monasticism described in the accounts 
is essentially Eastern. This is an important assertion because some wholly 
bogus (though supposedly prestigious) Western collections of the Desert 
Fathers have attempted to link the lives of these Fathers with Western 
monastic tradition. In fact, the monasticism of the desert, though it cer¬ 
tainly affected the founders of Western monasticism, survives in many 
Orthodox monasteries in a form not all that different from that de¬ 
scribed in the Historia Monachorum. Such cannot be said of Western 
monasteries. 

One final note should be made as regards the use of the term ‘Coptic’ 
to describe the early monastic communities of Egypt. It is a usage which 
is found in this book and increasingly in almost every reference to the 
Desert Fathers. The term implies that all of the Desert Fathers were out¬ 
side of Orthodoxy in adhering to the Monophysite heresy. While this 
trend existed in Egypt among some monks, certainly the Desert Fathers 
cannot be considered non-Chalcedonian before Chalcedon had been con¬ 
vened! An Orthodox should no more consider the Desert Fathers of 
Egypt ‘Coptic’ than he should imagine the first popes of Rome ‘Roman 
Catholic.’ Since the confusing term ‘Copt’ is seldom used today to 
describe a linguistic tradition, there is the unavoidable tendency to 
equate it with Monophysitism, just as ‘Roman’ today means (unfor¬ 
tunately) something other than ‘Greek.’ Misuse dictates, for the Or¬ 
thodox scholar, disuse, as regards these terms. 

All in all, this slim volume is a useful and important contribution to 
the study of the Desert Fathers. It provides not only a reasonable transla¬ 
tion of primary literature, but by way of the introduction it adds to our 
understanding of early Christian monasticism. One might only regret 
that Orthodox scholars, who have a greater familiarity with the spirit of 
the desert, have been so remiss in dealing with this important area of 
study. 


Archimandrite Chrysostomos 


The Ladder of Monks and Twelve Meditations. By Guigo 11. Translated, 
with an introduction, by Edmund Colledge, O.S.A., and James Walsh, 
S.J. Kalamazoo; Cistercian Publications, 1981. 

Edmund Colledge and James Walsh have made available to us two 
Carthusian texts from the second half of the twelfth century. These two 
short works by the ninth prior of the Grand Chartreuse, Guigo II, are 
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superbly translated. The style is clear and well reflects the obvious 
understanding of the translators, that the preservation of the Latin syn¬ 
tax is anything but an aid to the modern reader. We are never at a loss for 
Guigo’s meaning. 

Well over half of the book in which these translations appear is com¬ 
prised of introductory remarks and an historical, critical treatment of the 
original Latin texts. In these pages Colledge and Walsh leave the reader 
with no doubts about the care with which they traced the origins of every 
line and every ‘jot and tittle’ in the texts. In this they are loyal to the cur¬ 
rent academic trend. It has become de rigueur today that to each transla¬ 
tion of spiritual texts there be appended at least equal numbers of pages 
of critical considerations. We are treated to long discourses, in some 
texts, on the faults and failures of earlier translators. In other works we 
find ourselves pouring over long, complicated etymologies related to 
words in fragmented and otherwise unintelligible phrases. Though Col¬ 
ledge and Walsh have avoided these excessive preoccupations with the 
text, one wonders if a hefty portion of the introduction might have been 
deleted with no harm to the reader or the translated text. 

As regards the text, the authors attempt to present Guigo’s Carthusian 
instructions and meditations as Western counterparts of the hesychastic 
tradition in the Orthodox Church. In the writings of this monastic 
mystic, we are told in the words of Dom Jean Leclercq, we find the 
hesychastic tradition “adapted to the usage of Western civilization in the 
twelfth century” (p. 13). In Guigo, the authors maintain, the successful 
absorption of the hesychastic tradition of the East is accomplished, in¬ 
cluding such extraneous influences as the ‘Dionysian canon,’ into the 
mysticism of the West. Feeding into the ‘mighty Mississippi’ of Western 
mystical thought, the hesychastic tributary reaches its final destination 
and flows into the rushing tide of renewed spiritual thought in twelfth- 
century Western Europe. 

If the present translation stands firmly on its own and if the authors 
can be forgiven a ‘trendy’ introductory style, the historical theme of their 
remarks falls hard on rather unforgiving turf. Guigo’s writings may 
seem, in this day when we look so frantically for all that East and West 
share (even at the cost of objective and careful observation), hesychastic 
in tone, if one glances only superficially. But beyond that superficial 
blink, there is little to be said to support the authors’ theme. The most 
striking indication of this lack of support is the fact that the authors 
themselves dare not make direct comparisons between the hesychastic 
tradition and the contemplative writings of their Carthusian prior. Thus, 
not a single reference, in their careful historical analysis, to the founda¬ 
tion text upon which Eastern hesychastic writings are built—not a single 
reference, despite the embarrassingly obvious parallels, to The Ladder of 
Divine Ascent of the sixth-century Saint John of Mount Sinai 
(Klimakos)! 
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If we do, indeed, stand the Ladder of Guigo aside that of Saint John, 
we see all too clearly how far the Eastern and Western contemplative 
traditions are from one another. Guigo’s ladder reaches up to an ecstasy 
of contemplation where the ascetic ultimately feels himself privileged to 
say, ‘‘Now indeed I experience God’s grace, now with Peter and John 
upon the mountain I gaze upon his glory” (p. 83). One is tempted to 
imagine that such ecstasy parallels the hesychastic vision of God face to 
face, or the marvel of the manifestation of the light of Mount Tabor. 
Yet, the ladder of Saint John reaches up not to the height of ecstasy, but 
to the lowliness of humility. “Cleansed” by the tears of his struggles (p. 
75), the Carthusian ascetic of Abbot Guigo touches God’s glory directly. 
But Saint John warns the would-be mystic that the demon of fornication 
can produce these same tears, telling him that “mourning produces 
humility,” not proclamations of the vision of the light of glory. 

These same contrasts are to be found in the Meditations, These 
discourses are intensely sensuous, not dispassionate. Christ is addressed 
in a conversational tone: “Lord Jesus, please explain...” (p. 89). The en¬ 
counter with God in Guigo’s Meditations comes in the form of a deep 
personal insight. The monk living in solitude, says the Carthusian sage, 
comes to see and love himself more and more, “the more he sees and 
loves God” (p. 91). Saint John of the Ladder, however, characterizes the 
mystical life in quite a different manner. Nowhere in Saint John (or in 
traditional Orthodox spirituality) are presumption and familiarity to be 
found. Christ is addressed only in the plea for His mercy embodied 
primarily in the Jesus Prayer. The whole of the spiritual life centers on 
the dispassionate victory of the inner man over the sinful self. Mounting 
love of oneself is, for Saint John and the Orthodox spiritual tradition, 
folly. The Orthodox Ladder teaches us, rather, that the man who main¬ 
tains a sincere condemnation of himself makes pride and vainglory as 
‘weak as cobwebs.’ 

In the writings of the Carthusian Guigo we find the very lack of cau¬ 
tion and sobriety in spiritual pursuit of which Saint John Klimakos so 
consistently and unceasingly warns us. The Ladder and the Meditations 
of Guigo are confident in their ability to give expression to a novel, 
dynamic experience of God lost to earlier Latin monastics. In this novel¬ 
ty the author encourages individualism and compromises tradition. 
Guigo strings his tarnished pearls on the thread of discrete moments of 
sweetness and advance in contemplative ecstasy. This thread, however, is 
the ‘weak cobweb’ spun by spiritual pride and vainglory. It is alien to the 
pure, golden thread of tradition by which the Orthodox ascetic reaches, 
through sincere self-reproach and realistic self-condemnation, the 
dispassionate state of oneness with an unbroken mystical practice which 
is neither novel nor individualistic. And as useful as these two Latin texts 
might be to the student of Western monastic tradition, they do little to 
support the contention that East and West are but two hues of the same 
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color. This reviewer, at least, takes the texts as evidence of the profound 
differences in theory and practice that separate Orthodox and Latin 
monasticism. 


Archimandrite Chrysostomos 


Fullnes of Life, Historical Foundations for a New Asceticism. By Margar¬ 
et R. Miles. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1981. Pp. 186. Paper. 

Modern scholars have taken too literally the advice of many early 
Christian authors: “Pay no attention to the body.” At the same time, 
many have seldom analyzed the voluminous writings of these same or 
other authors on embodiment. Consequently, a stereotype belief has 
been formed that all Christian thinkers have urged a repression of bodily 
pleasure, energies, and needs. 

This misunderstrmding is due, to a large measure, to a tendency to ig¬ 
nore the extent to which ideas arise in response to their context. 
Moreover, these ideas are in a sense ‘occasional,’ and are not to be taken 
as absolute. In addition, there is a tendency to assume that authors of 
other times operated with the same central issues and agendas that we do. 
Also, historic texts are often unable to reconstruct for us the liveliness of 
historic people who were truly alive. 

Margaret Miles has chosen to give a more accurate exposition of an 
element of Christian thought that is widespread and has deeply influ¬ 
enced Christian life in the past. She studies carefully the main streams of 
the thought and aspects of some of the greatest Fathers of the Church. In 
order to understand things better, she consistently explores the exact 
meaning of terms and the occasion of their use, especially what each par¬ 
ticular Father meant by the term ‘body’: the organic element of the 
human being, or simply the flesh. In addition, she examines what was the 
aim of a Father in a particular occasion: to express philosophical views 
or to preach temperance. 

At first Miles explores the views of the body formulated by Irenaios 
and Tertullian (who certainly were widely indebted to Justin, Athe- 
nagoras, and Theophilos) in response to Gnostic dualism. The main 
feature of their argument is that the worth of the body is shown in 
Christ’s true incarnation and man’s resurrection. In the same connection, 
the evidence of the ancient martyrological literature is used (Chapter 1). 

Miles finds in Clement of Alexandria (Chapter 2) a transition from the 
martyrdom orientation of the Early Church to daily martyrdom, that is, 
a life in which every circumstance becomes a spiritual discipline. The 
double view of Origen on the body, i.e., on the one hand his minimizing 
of the distance between spirit, soul, and body, and on the other, his 
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The Lives of the Desert Fathers. Translated by Norman Russell. With an 
introduction by Benedicta Ward, SLG. London & Oxford: Mowbray, 
1981. 

This small book is a translation of the Historia Monachorum in 
Aegyto, an account of fourth-century Egyptian monasticism. Father 
Russell has provided us with a clear, vivid, and accurate translation from 
the original Greek text, with appended pages from the Latin text of 
RuHnus and selections from the Syriac version of the History. His style 
of translation is fresh and true to the Greek original, and he thankfully 
avoids some of the ugliness that marks so many of the earlier British 
translations of the Fathers. Thus, we are happy to find gerontas properly 
translated as ‘elder,’ not ‘old man,’ and terms common to Eastern 
monastic tradition correctly rendered, and not according to Latin 
nomenclature. 

No translation is, of course, without its problems. When the text does 
not suffer (and it does not in Russell’s work), the translator often 
burdens us in other ways. Sometimes we are treated to rather arrogant 
comments on the text. With some sadness, I have seen more and more 
translations presented with the following kind of prefatory note: “This 
being a spiritual text, it behooves us to present it in such a way as to 
preserve its inner depth—a depth known only to certain spiritually ad¬ 
vanced individuals. We might observe, then, the following...” Here, with 
the necessary ‘canned’ rejoinders about the spiritual inadequacy of the 
translator, follow the ‘truths’ from on high. At the same time, many 
translators seem obliged to supplement the text with copious notations 
about the most superficial of matters. Of the Hrst fault. Father Russell is 
not guilty; of the second, he is rather flatly convicted. 

One might wonder whether there is any possible benefit to knowing 
that the sleeves of the ancient monastic tunic reached the elbows, or the 
equivalent in Roman measures, bushels, and liters of an ancient Egyptian 
measure. Extended and sometimes pedantic derivations of various words 
and phrases seem equally valueless to this reader. These weaknesses 
become especially annoying when, in fortunately limited instances. 
Father Russell interprets his texts as lending themselves, by virtue of 
hyperbolic expressions, to the perpetuation of ‘fables’ or ‘legends.’ Such 
terminology seems inconsistent with his otherwise respectful treatment of 
the Desert Fathers. It is certainly unwarranted as a comment drawn from 
observations about style, for hyperbole does not always portray a fable. 
But such lapses in good sense might well be nothing more than the after¬ 
effects of extended study of the growth of beans and lentils in the Nile 
delta (See n. 6, section XIV). 

Several things should be said about Sister Benedicta’s introduction to 
the History. Her scholarship is up-to-date and accurate. She rightly 
points out that the History is not part of the Lausaic History of Palla- 
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dios and, with commendable sobriety, dismisses the ridiculous but 
popular contention that the History is not a true, eye-witness account of 
Egyptian monasticism. More importantly, she points out that the 
original text is Greek and that the monasticism described in the accounts 
is essentially Eastern. This is an important assertion because some wholly 
bogus (though supposedly prestigious) Western collections of the Desert 
Fathers have attempted to link the lives of these Fathers with Western 
monastic tradition. In fact, the monasticism of the desert, though it cer¬ 
tainly affected the founders of Western monasticism, survives in many 
Orthodox monasteries in a form not all that different from that de¬ 
scribed in the Historia Monachorum. Such cannot be said of Western 
monasteries. 

One final note should be made as regards the use of the term ‘Coptic’ 
to describe the early monastic communities of Egypt. It is a usage which 
is found in this book and increasingly in almost every reference to the 
Desert Fathers. The term implies that all of the Desert Fathers were out¬ 
side of Orthodoxy in adhering to the Monophysite heresy. While this 
trend existed in Egypt among some monks, certainly the Desert Fathers 
cannot be considered non-Chalcedonian before Chalcedon had been con¬ 
vened! An Orthodox should no more consider the Desert Fathers of 
Egypt ‘Coptic’ than he should imagine the first popes of Rome ‘Roman 
Catholic.’ Since the confusing term ‘Copt’ is seldom used today to 
describe a linguistic tradition, there is the unavoidable tendency to 
equate it with Monophysitism, just as ‘Roman’ today means (unfor¬ 
tunately) something other than ‘Greek.’ Misuse dictates, for the Or¬ 
thodox scholar, disuse, as regards these terms. 

All in all, this slim volume is a useful and important contribution to 
the study of the Desert Fathers. It provides not only a reasonable transla¬ 
tion of primary literature, but by way of the introduction it adds to our 
understanding of early Christian monasticism. One might only regret 
that Orthodox scholars, who have a greater familiarity with the spirit of 
the desert, have been so remiss in dealing with this important area of 
study. 


Archimandrite Chrysostomos 


The Ladder of Monks and Twelve Meditations. By Guigo 11. Translated, 
with an introduction, by Edmund Colledge, O.S.A., and James Walsh, 
S.J. Kalamazoo; Cistercian Publications, 1981. 

Edmund Colledge and James Walsh have made available to us two 
Carthusian texts from the second half of the twelfth century. These two 
short works by the ninth prior of the Grand Chartreuse, Guigo II, are 
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JOHN MOORHEAD 


THE SPIRIT AND THE WORLD 


The doctrine of creation shared by Jews, Christians, and Muslims 
presumes a relationship between God and the world which no other faith 
asserts: the world has not existed forever, nor did it evolve out of some 
pre-existent substance, nor did it just happen to be, but it was called into 
being by God for his own purposes. God stands in relation to the world 
as its Creator; the world in relation to God as his creation.' Thinkers of 
the eighteenth century enlightenment believed that the Creator did not 
interfere with his handiwork after the creation, on the analogy of a 
watch-maker who, once a watch has been made, allows it to function in¬ 
dependently of his oversight. We can now see that this position arises 
naturally from the Newtonian concept of a world functioning according 
to explicable laws, an assumption tending to minimize divine interest in 
the world subsequent to its creation, and historically part of a more 
general tendency to evacuate the world of divine activity. But considering 
the world not from its own standpoint but from that of its Creator we 
may assume that, whatever the motive for the creation, God remains in¬ 
terested in it, and in this paper I propose to consider, in what I hope will 
be seen as an orthodox manner, one mode of divine activity in the world. 

We may begin with a famous icon of the Old Testament Trinity 
painted by Saint Andrei Rublev in the fifteenth century. Based on the 
story of the Lord appearing to Abraham and Sarah in the form of three 
men (Gen 18), the icon shows the three persons of the Trinity seated 
around a table in the guise of angels.^ The angel on the viewer’s right, 
who represents the Holy Spirit, touches the table with his right hand. The 
other angels, representing the Father and the Son, extend the two fingers 
of blessing over the table; but the angel representing the Spirit touches it. 
The table stands for the world, and so, the icon suggests, in some way the 
Spirit is the person of the Trinity most intimately connected with the 
world. With his left hand the angel representing the Spirit holds a 
scepter, the end of which touches a mountain, which recalls the biblical 
mountains of Sinai, Carmel, and Tabor, places where God revealed 
something of himself. That the Spirit so indicates the mountain shows 

1 Claude Tresmontant, La m^taphysique du Christianisme el la naissance de la 
philosophie chr^tienne (Paris, 1%1). 

2 The correct interpretation of this icon has been a matter of some discussion, but the 
position developed here does not seem to go beyond what is generally accepted. See Paul 
Evdokimov, L'art tfe I'icdne (Paris, 1970), pp. 205-16; Edmond Voordekkers, “Rublev’s 
“Old Testament Trinity,’ ” Eastern Churches Quarterly, 14 (1961), pp. 96-118,166-76. Each 
of these studies contains a reproduction. 
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that within the Trinity such revelations are in some way connected with 
him. And, moving from the objective content of the icon to the response 
it evokes in the beholder, most of those who have contemplated it agree 
that its composition implies circular movement in an anti-clockwise direc¬ 
tion, beginning with the angel representing the Spirit and passing to the 
other two figmes. This implies that not only is the Spirit to the fore in 
divine action towards the world, but also that in any encounter between 
God and man the Spirit will be the flrst person encountered. 

Scriptme suggests that this is so.’ The creation narrative of the Old 
Testament states that the Spirit hovered above the waters (^nup^peto Gen 
1.2; the same verb is used in a literal sense in Gen 7.18). The image is that 
of a bird (cf. Deut 32.11). Scripture uses a similar concept at the begin¬ 
ning of the New Dispensation, when Gabriel tells the Virgin that the Ho¬ 
ly Spirit will come upon (£neX£boeTai) her and the power of the Most 
High overshadow (fenioKidoei) her (Lk 1.35), language which recalls 
God’s presence on Mount Sinai and Mount Carmel in the time of Moses 
and Elijah. The concept of overshadowing again occurs in the 
Transfiguration, when a bright cloud overshadowed Christ, Moses, Eli¬ 
jah, and the three disciples (Mt 17.5; Mk 9.7; Lk 9.34). The presence of 
Moses and Elijah reinforces memories of Sinai and Carmel, and the 
similarities are emphasized in the traditional icon of the Transfiguration, 
which shows Christ and the disciples on one mountain, and Moses and 
Elijah on two others. One also recalls the statement that Moses could not 
enter the Tent of the Presence, because a cloud had settled on it 
(^neoKfaCev Ex 40.35). 

A similar pattern of thought underlies the narratives of the baptism of 
Our Lord, where it is stated that the Holy Spirit came down on Christ in 
the form of a dove (Mt 3.16; Mk 1.10; Lk 3;22; Jn 1.32, 33). Again we 
are reminded of Sinai, for the Septuagint uses the same word 
(KOTa^afvco) to describe the descent of the Lord on that mountain (Ex 
19.1 Iff.). The descent of the dove over the waters of the Jordan recalls 
the hovering of the Spirit over the face of the waters at the creation; and 
it may be that the flight over the waters of the dove released by Noah 
(Gen 8.8ff.) reinforces the image. 

Hence, Scripture confronts us with munerous occasions when God has 
been operating within his creation, his activity being commonly sug¬ 
gested by a dove or cloud. The repetition of these symbols implies that 
we are to see them not as isolated events but as forming a continuing 
theme. Viewed in the light of the Church’s Trinitarian teaching, these oc¬ 
currences would seem to be particularly the work of the Spirit. Of course 
we should be careful not to read too much into this. It would be the 

3 Needless to say in what follows I assume that it is legitimate to interpret Scripture as the 
book of the Church, rather than appropriating its contents entirely on its own terms. Its 
contents are richer than its authors may have realised. See on this point the most interesting 
comments of Peter Abelard, Introduction ad theologiam 1.20, PL 178: 1028A. 
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height of foolishness to speak of the activity of the Spirit in the Annun¬ 
ciation, Baptism, and Transfiguration while ignoring the presence on 
earth of the Word made flesh; and each of three incidents also involves 
the Father, so that all three persons participate. Further, we should 
always be wary of attempts to untangle the mystery of the operation of 
the respective persons of the Trinity. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
the occasions we have discussed confront us with a pattern of the in¬ 
tervention of the Spirit in our world, and now that the Son is no longer 
with us one may ask whether such interventions of the Spirit have ceas¬ 
ed. They have not: for the Spirit, eternally proceeding from the Father, 
has now also been sent by the Son, and now his activity may most clear¬ 
ly be seen in the sacraments instituted by the Son. 

Again, a familiar icon provides a convenient starting point. The 
traditional depiction of the baptism of our Lord shows Christ standing 
in the Jordan. To one side stands the Baptist, to the other a group of 
angels, while the Spirit in the form of a dove hovers above. But the icon 
is not merely concerned with the baptism of Christ, for with his right 
hand he can be seen blessing the waters of the Jordan and so in¬ 
augurating the sacrament of Christian baptism. From this blessing flow 
all baptisms performed in the Church. In the same way the descent of 
the Spirit does not merely constitute an acknowledgement of the divine 
Sonhood of Christ, but also preHgures his descent over the waters of all 
subsequent baptisms. Scripture teaches that baptism is of both water 
and the Spirit.^ According to Paul the pillar of cloud which led the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, and the passing of the children through 
the Red Sea, indicate that they were in a sense baptized (“baptized into 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea” 1 Cor 10.1-2; cf. Ex 13.21-22, and 
Ex. 14.21-22). From this it follows that the Spirit is present in every 
baptism administered by the Church. Saint Basil writes that in baptism 
the water stands for death, while the Spirit sends vivifying life, so that 
what grace (x<iipv<;) there is in the water comes from the Spirit.’ Similar¬ 
ly, Saint Cyril of Jerusalem states with respect to the sacrament that or¬ 
dinary water assumes sanctifying power when it receives the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit of Christ and the Father. The last phrase has to be 
read carefully; for in it Cyril does not state that the sanctification is the 
work of all three persons of the Trinity, but only of the Spirit. In view 
of this, Cyril continues, candidates for baptism should have regard for 
the saving power the water possesses by the operation of the Spirit, as 
baptism involves both water and the Spirit.*’ This is not to say that 
the Fathers endorse any kind of “baptism of the Spirit” as 

4 Alexander Schnunann, Of Water and the Spirit: A Liturgical Study of Baptism 
(Crestwood, New York, 1974). 

5 IJept ToO * Ay too Uve^paroQ, PG 32: 129, 

6 Kaxfjx^oK; 3,3. Cyrilli Hierosoiymarum archiepiscopi opera quae supersunt omnia, 
ed. W.C. Reischl and J. Rupp (Munich, 1848), p. 66. 
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understood by some charismatic groups. Rather, they are pointing out 
that the waters of Christian baptism are made efficacious by the activity 
of the Spirit. 

Just as baptism was inaugurated by Christ in the Jordan at the begin¬ 
ning of his ministry, so he inaugurated the Eucharist in the Upper Room 
at its completion. The institution of these two sacraments frames Christ’s 
earthly ministry, as it were, and they are two sacraments of quite special 
character, symbolized by the water and blood which flowed from the side 
of Christ on Calvary. The flow from the side of Christ shows, in the 
most direct way possible, that the sacraments derive from our Lord; yet 
as with baptism it would be an incomplete view which did not bring out 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in its performance, for, according to 
Theophilos of Alexandria, just as the waters of baptism are consecrated 
by the mystical coming of the Holy Spirit, so too the bread of the Lord 
and the holy cup are sanctiEed by the invocation and coming of the Holy 
Spirit.* The Divine Liturgy of the Orthodox Church unambiguously calls 
down the Spirit upon the gifts, to make them the body and blood of 
Christ, and while there may be a certain tension between this invocation 
(^ntKXqouO and the repetition of Christ’s institutional narrative (dvd- 
pvqouOt in that each could be construed as the climax of the eucharistic 
action. Orthodox tradition has always placed weight on the invocation of 
the Spirit.’ 

Stories from the history of the Church indicate the emphasis on the 
descent of the Spirit in the Eucharist within Eastern Christianity. It is 
said that when Gregory of Nyssa celebrated the holy sacriEce he saw the 
Holy Spirit descend on the altar.'® John Moschos, in his Spiritual 
Meadow, tells of several bishops who were also accustomed to seeing the 
visible descent of the Spirit." The biography of the seventh century Cop¬ 
tic Patriarch Isaak tells us; 

Each time he went to the altar to make the oblation, from the time 
he began the holy sacrifice until he Enished the service, tears flowed 
from his eyes, and when the time came for the Holy Spirit to de¬ 
scend on the altar, he saw the Holy Spirit coming on the Victim, 
changing bread and wine into the divine body of Christ. When the 
saint saw this great revelation he was seized with fear and joy; 
shortly his face began to shine with light. 

7 The connection between the water and blood and the two sacraments is a com¬ 
monplace; see for example Saint John of Damascus, '"EkSook; 'AKpiPfiQ xflQ *Op$oS6(ou 
niaxewq 4.9. 

8 The letter from which this passage comes is preserved in a Latin translation by Saint 
Jerome, PL 22: 801. 

9 Cf. Cyrien Kein, “En marge de Pfipiklke,” Jrenikon 24 (1957), 166-94. 

10 Synaxaire Arabe Jacobite, ed. and trans. Rene Basset, PO 11: 638. 

11 John Moschos, Aeifiojvdptov, PG 87: 25, 27, 150. 

12 E. Amelineau, ed. and trans. Histoire du patriarche copte Isaac (Paris, 1890), pp. 
51-52. 
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Accounts such as this make the point of the descent of the Spirit in the 
Eucharist in a vivid and direct maimer. 

Hence we may conclude that there seems to be a close connection be¬ 
tween the activity of the third person of the Trinity in Old Testament 
times and during the life of Cluist, and now in the sacraments of the 
Church. Indeed, Saint John of Damascus explicitly compares the opera¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit at the Annunciation with his operation in the 
Eucharist," while the early western author Tertullian states that the 
hovering of the Spirit of God in the beginning was a figure of baptism. 
Again, one would not wish to emphasize the activity of the Spirit at the 
expense of the other persons: for example, by stressing his operation in 
the Eucharist at the expense of the importance of the presence of the Son 
thereby effected. But the conclusion to be drawn from this discussion is a 
positive one. God has not abandoned his creation: he who hovered above 
the waters in the beginning and over the mountains of the old dispensa¬ 
tion now hovers above the waters of baptism and the elements of the 
Eucharist. The world is by no means evacuated of divine activity. 

Indeed, it could be argued that in the new dispensation the Spirit is 
even more with us. For instead of hovering over Sinai, Carmel, and 
Tabor, peaks inaccessible to human ordinary experience, he can now be 
stunmoned down by the Church to operate in the most common matter 
of our daily existence: water, bread and wine. The powers his followers 
have, extending almost to the manipulation of their God, throw into 
relief the astonishing humility of the God of the Christians, and should 
give them courage that he can never desert his creation. 

13 John of Damascus, "EKSoaiq 'AKpififiq ttIq *OpOoSdiov IKareax; 86, P. Bonifatius 
Kotter ed. Die Schriften der Johannes von Damaskos, 2 (Berlin-New York, 1973), p. 194. 

14 Tertullian, Liber de baptismo 4, PZ, 1:1311. 
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WILLIAM NORGREN 


THEOLOGICAL DIALOGUE: 

A PLACE IN THE FUTURE OF ECUMENISM 


I am grateful for the opportunity and privilege of being here to join in 
honoring His Eminence Archbishop lakovos. His service to the Or¬ 
thodox Church and to the ecumenical movement here and around the 
world is well known. It was in 1959 as a young priest that I flrst called on 
His Eminence, when I became director of the new Commission on Faith 
and Order of the National Council of Churches. I was expectant and a 
little fearful. I always remember him speaking of the cross to be taken up 
in a national office, where as a priest I would not have the community of 
the parish church and its altar. I knew he was a true arch-pastor. Today I 
offer thanks that God has enabled him to strengthen so many. Praised be 
God. 


Asked what was meant by the official statement, "The tide was not 
flowing strongly for inter-church conversations,” released after the re¬ 
cent meeting of Anglican primates, the primus^of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland said that after the initial euphoria, where it looked as if good 
will and a little intelligence would overcome every obstacle, "gradually 
you move on to areas where the deep, not very well-understood factors 
that divide the churches and people become apparent. You begin to suf¬ 
fer from weariness in well-doing.” The primates, however, warmly en¬ 
couraged a continued deepening of relationships between Christians both 
internationally and at the local level. ^ 

This press report is not a bad summary of the current position in 
regard to theological dialogue between the churches, although some 
dialogues suffer more from ennui than others. The primates, however, 
"warmly encouraged a continued deepening of relationships between 
Christians.” A double meaning seems to be implied: theological dialogue 
can serve to deepen relationships, both internationally and locally, which 
can also deepen theological dialogue. Today both dialogue and relation¬ 
ships are uncovering deeper aspects of our longtime divisions. 

The future of ecumenism may be debated at many levels, but it is im¬ 
portant not to lose sight of the centrality of theological factors. In this 
discussion we will assert four priorities for theological dialogue which 
seem to be indicated by our present position. 

1 The Living Church, January 6, 1980. 
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Spiritual Renewal 

Masters of the spiritual life teach that God causes dissatisfaction, 
boredom, and frustration in those whom he desires to move to another 
level of understanding or vocation. This seems to be happening in the 
ecumenical movement. The widespread weariness is a sign urging us to 
venture. We, on the other hand, find it is not easy to leave behind cer¬ 
tainties represented by past ecumenical practices and rhetorics. But if 
there is today a certain ennui and if focus is lacking in ecumenical work, 
we may suspect that it comes from a failure to give spiritual renewal the 
attention it requires. Whatever importance we attach to theological con¬ 
versations or to service in the world, the ecumenical movement is 
primarily a matter of spiritual renewal. 

Recall for a moment that Christian unity has its beginning in the Holy 
Trinity, which is love and complete unity. Remember that in Christ the 
whole of human nature is brought into a new relationship, and all 
believers are called to the unity of Christ’s mystical body. Remember that 
the Holy Spirit, through its divine nature, causes the Church to exercise a 
uniting power in making believers holy. Through the Holy Spirit we enter 
the process of becoming sons and daughters of the Creator and the 
uniting fellowship of the Church. The unity for which we work in the 
ecumenical movement is a gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Why then did the guidance of the Holy Spirit fail to preserve the unity 
of Christendom? In a recent paper Nicholas Zernov answered in this 
way: 

Can an explanation of this enigma be found in man’s failure to 
obey one of the most challenging precepts of the Gospel, namely 
Christ’s command to love one’s enemy, a command which offers to 
man an entirely new strategy in his combat with evil? [He recalled 
that in terms of church life ‘heretics’ and ‘schismatics’ have been 
numbered among the enemy and, despite the teaching of the saints], 
the brute facts of history show us that Christians have on the whole 
regarded themselves as exempt from the necessity to love those 
who deviate so far from their tradition that they seem to blaspheme 
against God.^ 

It is timely to be reminded that love of a separated brother or sister 
does not mean indifference to truth. On the contrary, it expresses “a deep 
concern for a Christian with whom we are in dispute. Such a love re¬ 
quires a readiness to continue the dialogue, a sincere attempt to under¬ 
stand the opponent’s arguments and mentality, and above all, trust that 
the Holy Spirit will lead us to a deeper grasp of the truth.” Dr. Zernov 
suggests that: 


2 Sobernost, Summer, 1979. 
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a study of the classic alienations of the past—such as that between 
the Chalcedonians and Monophysites in the sixth century, the ex- 
communications of 1054 which split Rome and Constantinople, the 
sixteenth-century Reformation—indicates that the loss of commu¬ 
nion could have been avoided if the disputing parties had been 
ready to take seriously Christ’s commandment to love our enemies. 
In these crises Christians chose another path. In the hardness of 
their hearts they became increasingly intolerant, rigid in their 
liturgical life, and less ready to respond to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. This failure to accept the possibility that the Holy Spirit has 
not abandoned their opponents has contributed to those confes¬ 
sional barriers which we find so hard to break through today.^ 

If Christian unity has its beginning in the Holy Trinity and is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, it has its foundation in the creation of human beings and 
of human nature. Human beings are free to choose even when the com¬ 
mitment to be an agent of reconciliation is at the very core of Christian 
identity. The divisions among the churches are a sign of seeking our own 
will instead of the will of God, of human sinfulness which distorts our 
relationship not only with our neighbor, but also with God. The Gospel 
idea of koinonia has not been realized. 

A better understanding of the human component in the Church will 
hasten the renewal of unity. We know that those who caused the divi¬ 
sions are gone, but by perpetuating them we give a counter-witness to 
Christ’s loving reconciliation. Furthermore, we believe that we receive 
the risen body of Christ, the Church, in the Eucharist. When that body is 
divided and cannot celebrate the Lord’s Supper around a common table, 
we witness not to a love feast, but to a fragmented family. It is important 
that people experience Eucharists at which they cannot communicate, so 
that the divisions can be experienced in human terms and the divine call 
can be heard to work and pray that we all may be one. 

Dr. Zernov advises us to “look afresh at the question of the tradition 
without excluding a priori the idea that the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
may be found not only in the preservation of continuity, but also in the 
emergency of those new movements which both disturb the peace and 
enrich the life of the Christian community.” * Such considerations bear 
upon the historical forms of Christianity which are important means for 
displaying to the world the universality of Christ’s salvation and fulfilling 
His mission of making disciples of all nations. Such considerations also 
bear upon new movements and communities that spring up in the life of 
the Church today. Christian unity cannot exist in uniformity, because the 
unity of the believers is the unity of the Holy Trinity, which is unity in 
diversity. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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The limitations of this paper permit only a few illustrations of 
ecumenical theological work to be done in the critical area of spiritual 
renewal, all recommended by the National Ecumenical Consultation of 
the Episcopal Church held in 1978:^ 

(1) Bearing in mind the maxim lex orandi, lex credendi est, agreed 
statements reached by church representatives should be tested in a con¬ 
text of prayer to see if they are consistent with the development and nur¬ 
ture offered by the spirituality of each tradition. 

(2) Spiritual discernment requires knowledge and appreciation of how 
the churches reaching agreements ‘school’ their members in the life of 
public and private prayer. The dialogues themselves should treat the 
question of prayer and spiritual life so they can express in a statement 
how the churches in dialogue view each Christian’s relation to God in 
prayer. In this way we can appreciate and experience the spiritual 
treasures of other Christian traditions, testing the theological agreements 
in a deeper context. 

(3) Raising consciousness of the need for a unified Christian witness in 
the midst of human suffering and ‘structural evil’ may be the most com¬ 
pelling motive for theological dialogue. The growing evidence of the 
future of a merely secular view of life with its legacy of emptiness and 
restlessness, manifest among other ways in the increase of violence, 
alcohol and drugs, and compulsion to acquire more things, calls for 
Christians to draw together in a more vigorous proclamation of faith and 
hope 

(4) We can teach an openness to what God is doing in His Church to 
reform and reconcile, so people can be responsive to whatever openings 
emerge for ecumenical leadership as they grow in their ministry of ser¬ 
vice. 


Goal of Visible Unity 

Two-way conversations between major families of churches did not all 
begin in 1965, but the Second Vatican Council led to a sharply increased 
number of widened scope. The efforts of Faith and Order conferences 
enlisting Protestant, Orthodox, and Anglican representatives for more 
than fifty years, with Roman Catholics joining them in later years, have 
contributed to the success of the two-way conversations; and they, in 
turn, contribute to faith and order. Perhaps this interplay, and the 
cooperation of theological scholars generally, explains why some of the 
two-way conversations here moved forward much more rapidly than 
could have been expected when they were initiated by the churches. 
Familiar examples are the agreed statements on baptism, Eucharist, 
ministry and ordination, aspects of authority, and marriage, though ec- 
clesiological issues block the last mentioned to a considerable extent. 

5 A Communion of Communion, p. 9. 
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The fruits of this work ecclesiastically may be illustrated by the 
synodical action of the 1979 General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church affirming that the Anglican-Roman Catholic documents on 
“Eucharistic Doctrine” and “Ministry and Ordination” provide “a state¬ 
ment of the faith of this Church in the matters concerned and form a 
basis upon which to proceed in furthering the growth towards uniting the 
Episcopal Church with the Roman Catholic Church.” By this action 
the convention also paved the way for use of these documents for 
catechetical purposes, a resource for educating people on what our 
church believes in relation to other communions. We must remember, 
however, that when we speak of Anglican-Roman Catholic ecumenical 
relations, we are not speaking about the quest for unity among national 
churches alone. Both communions are world-wide and it is necessary for 
all provinces of the Anglican Communion to act before official agree¬ 
ment can be said to have been reached by the Anglicans so that the conse¬ 
quences can be taken. 

Having emphasized the surprising progress of the two-way conversa¬ 
tions, we should add a note of warning. Without minimizing the real at¬ 
tainments, we observed that some ecumenists have a tendency to overrate 
the scope and impact of agreements reached so far. This is partly because 
we have been emphasizing points of agreement rather than differences, a 
healthy practice during this time and one recommended by no less a per¬ 
sonage than Pope John XXIII. There has also been an understandable 
desire to hearten the Christian people about the prospects of a common 
future. We seem now to be entering a time when the discovery of deep 
and not very well-understood differences, though distressing, will be seen 
as a necessary step on a very long road to unity. 

There are critical areas which so far have only been partially explored, 
if at all, in the theological dialogue. Because they touch the roots of the 
identity of Protestant, Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Anglican 
churches, these critical areas can be the cause of tension. We have 
already identified the critical area of spiritual renewal. 

A second critical area is the ecumenical future to which the churches 
are committed, the goal of visible unity. Visible unity is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, but it is increasingly important to clarify and ultimately 
reach consensus on the goal to which the several conversations are 
related. Twenty years ago the goal was the inunediate concern of some 
Protestant churches and the Anglican and Old Catholic Churches, with a 
glance form the Orthodox Church. Now it is the concern of nearly the 
whole of Christianity and a goal for the whole needs to emerge. 

Growth involves tension, and there is tension between the goal or goals 
as perceived twenty years ago and a goal which is struggling to be born. 
There is tension between some of the ecumenical agencies such as coun¬ 
cils and unity negotiations established in light of earlier goals and a goal 
still being shaped. 
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General agreement exists on the necessity for agreement on the level of 
the apostolic faith and sacraments for visible unity, even though 
disagreement continues on what is included in the essentials. Agreement 
also exists on maintaining and continuing to develop varieties of 
theologies, liturgies, organizations, and administrations. The essence of 
the Church can be distinguished from its historical forms, though not 
separated from them; the essence is expressed through the ever-changing 
historical forms. Older models of visible unity often supposed that 
diversity should exist within a national ‘uni-institution.’ The model 
emerging among some Protestant, Anglican, Roman Catholic, and 
Lutheran circles supposes the universal church to be a “multi¬ 
institution—an institution made up, predominantly, of other institu¬ 
tions—as well as of unaffiliated, unchurched Christians.” ^ 

The 1979 General Convention of the Episcopal Church proposed a vi¬ 
sion along these lines: one eucharistic fellowship, a communion of com¬ 
munions, We look for a mutual recognition of the faith, members, 
ministries, and sacramental life in such a way that we recognize each 
other as true sister churches within the one Church. The future will 
signal an inner renewal of communities, retaining their unique 
characteristics, but able to share the Eucharist and come together in 
common council with a common primate. In a united church individual 
member churches would possess relative juridical autonomy, each with 
its own formulations of theology, liturgy, laws, membership, and 
organization structure. In cases, however, where circumstMces called 
for it, the way to juridical mergers would not be foreclosed. 

The goal is quite remote from its realization, but it is a hope not un¬ 
founded on the biblical and historical witness of the Holy Spirit’s action 
in the past. The pluralism of the New Testament visions of the message 
and meaning of Jesus and of the life of the early churches lays the 
groundwork for understanding how pluralism can work within a single 
fellowship of faith and order. The history of the spread and indigeniza- 
tion of the Church, as well as the present mobility of peoples, are indica¬ 
tions of the multi-institutional church of the future—local, universal, 
regional—fostering a unity of faith, communion, and action among 
Christians. Should the goal be attained, the united church, through 
openness to the Spirit, would continue the attempt to discern the areas 
of agreement in essentials and of variety in their expression as new con¬ 
ditions of mission appeared. 

Governmental models of the Church which prevailed in the past have 
lost their power to compel. It remains to be seen whether a still emerging 
model of a communion of communions or ‘multi-institution’ will be a 
compelling, integrating goal in the future. 

6 Patrich Granfield, Journal of Ecumenical Studiesy p. 442. 
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Authority 

The third critical area calling for attention is authority. Many of the ec- 
clesial problems under this heading have persisted throughout most of 
church history. So far, the theological dialogues have dealt with authority 
problems to a limited extent and in a somewhat fragmented way. Atten¬ 
tion has gone to such questions as Scripture, tradition, council, and creed. 
Increased attention should be given to issues clustering around the living 
voice of authority in the Church. Who speaks for the Church? What is the 
authority of the whole people, of the hierarchy, of the primacy? How is 
the Church infallible, and what is the infallible teaching authority of the 
pope? 

Attention to the living voice of authority in the Church brings us to 
questions insistently raised in the United States and elsewhere by racial 
and ethnic groups, by women, by movements about their voice in the 
catholicity of the Church. In pluralistic America their ever-deepening par¬ 
ticipation in the shaping and sharing of Christian values will be necessary 
both to maintain existing unity and to grow into fuller unity. 

The area of authority is especially critical because of the decisions 
churches must constantly make, whether decisions about church life and 
discipline or decisions about a world full of challenges. Churches appeal¬ 
ing to the same Scripture, tradition, and creed will, nevertheless, 
sometimes interpret them differently. Theological dialogue about the pro¬ 
cess of formulating teaching is therefore a crucial condition for any in¬ 
stitutional rapprochement between the churches. Eventually there will 
have to be some mutual recognition of teaching authority in the context of 
institutional offices. 

In America, particularly, where there is much pluralism in society and 
in Christianity and where the sciences and arts are vital, though 
sometimes perceived as dangerous, there is a special opportunity for the 
churches to contribute to the dialogue in the critical area of authority. 
Such study should also make us more conscious of the relative youth of 
the American churches, helping us to perceive the authority of the ex¬ 
perience and truth that grows out of the older churches; and also the 
younger churches in other parts of the world minimize the dangers of 
provincialism or self-sufEciency, nationalism, and imperialism, and 
foster the growth of catholicity. 

Lastly, deep probings of authority will help in handling questions of 
dialogue with other religions and with ideological forces in the world. The 
true voice of authority in the Church will speak in the light of other voices. 

The Local Church 

The fourth critical area is the local church. The question of the local 
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church has been particularly difficult to get hold of in the ecumenical 
movement. Possibly, this is because the World and National Councils of 
Churches have been stronger while local councils have lacked resources 
for serious reflection. There is general agreement that the local church, 
where more direct encounter with Christians of other traditions occurs, is 
crucial for ecumenism. What we learn for the most part, however, is ex¬ 
hortations, and not much practiced theological work is done. 

The fact that an amazing veu’iety of forms of local collaboration and 
experiments go on in no way alters what we have said. The situation calls 
for serious study, and it is time for the theological conversations to take 
initiatives. The precise way the questions are formulated will be impor¬ 
tant. The nature of the local church and its ecumenical activity should be 
explored not primarily in relation to national or regional churches, but 
primarily in relation to the universal Church. 

We have time for just one illustration to show how critical this area 
is—the question of the ‘reception’ of agreements reached in theological 
dialogues. Some leaders have said that the churches should slow down 
the theological development until the masses of Christian people can 
catch up with the theological conversations. The positive side of this is 
commendable, that theologians should take up the task of com¬ 
municating the products of discussion and test the statements against the 
faith of the people. In such a process theologians will receive redirection 
of their work. This is appropriate, for theology, however critical it may 
be, is at the service of the Church. The negative side of this, that the 
theological development should be slowed while this happens, is 
deplorable and probably counterproductive. We do not need alternation 
between the theological conversations and reception by the local 
churches; rather we need continuous dialogue between the theological 
conversations and the local churches. Local testing can deepen the 
theological conversations as they proceed. Theological development in 
international and national conversations are not autonomous; it should 
be conditioned by the catholicity of the local churches and their mission 
in the world. 

The fact is, of course, that the relationship between theological 
rhetoric and institutional reality has not always been clear. Churches 
have had severe difficulties in making the proper distinction and main¬ 
taining the proper relationship between the Church as a fellowship under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and as a sociological entity molded by the 
circumstances of history. We have a great deal to learn about how the 
local church works ecumenically in relation to the universal Church. We 
are in a rather primitive state of development in this critical area. 

Karl Rahner has suggested a quite different role for the local church 
than that of passive consumer for products of world and national 
theological dialogues. In addition to responding to their agendas, he 
said, the local church has an agenda of its own, an original ecumenical 
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agenda. James Robertson put it this way: 

We used to think of the diocese as a convenient administrative 
section of the Church: the Church is divided into so many dioceses 
kind-of-thing. The truth is that, in the mystery of God’s plan, the 
whole Church is made present and operative in each local church. 
The diocese is not a tiny section of the Church; it is the Church 
in miniature. The full saving power of Christ is therein engaged 
The mission of Christ to mankind is therefore committed to the 
diocese, to each diocese.’ 

To elaborate the original ecumenical agenda of the local church, or 
rather to help the local churches to see their own ecumenical agenda, is 
the task as we enter this critical area of theological dialogue. It will free 
resources for ecumenism where they are. It will help people to make their 
own that element of the Christian identity which is the thirst for recon¬ 
ciliation among peoples, especially Christians. It will help to make it 
clear that the mission of the Church is to restore all people to unity with 
God and each other in Christ.* 

7 James Robertson, Faith and Unity, Spring, 1975. 

8 Book of Common Prayer, p. 855. 
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IHOR SevCeNKO and JEFFREY FEATHERSTONE 
TWO POEMS BY THEODORE METOCHITES 


On the pages that follow we are offering the text and translation of 
two hitherto unpublished poems by Theodore Metochites (1270-1332), 
statesman, scholar, and man of letters of the early Palaeologan period. 
These two pieces. Poems 3 and 4, have been drawn from the collection of 
Metochites’ twenty poems,' of which only the two first have appeared in 
print.^ 

The Greek text of the Poems has been established on the basis of 
Parisinus Graecus 1776, fols. 51v-69r, a manuscript revised and amply 
corrected, we now believe, by Metochites himself. We hope to justify this 
belief and to list and discuss the corrections in the numuscript in a later 
issue of the Review. At this point, we present only the core of our study.^ 

1 The titles of the Poems are as follows: 1. Doxology; About Himself and On the Chora 
Monastery; 2. To the Virgin and Again On the Chora Monastery; 3. To Gregory, the 
Former Archbishop of All Bulgaria; 4. Counsels to the Wise Nikephoros Gregoras, and 
Concerning His Own Compositions; 5. On the Great Athanasios; 6. On the Three Hier¬ 
archs, Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian and John Chrysostom; 7. Funerary Address 
On Irene, the Spouse of the Most Divine Emperor Andronikos Palaiologos; 8. Funerary 
Address On the Young Ruler Michael, Son of the Most Divine Emperor Andronikos 
Palaiologos; 9. Funerary Address On His Son-in-law the Caesar John Palaiologos; 10. On 
the Mathematical Branch of Philosophy, and Especially on the Harmonic One; 11. To the 
Wise Theodore Xanthopoulos and on His Own Vexations; 12. To the Wise Nikephoros 
Xanthopoulos and On His Own Compositions; 13. To His Nephew the Protoasekretis 
< Leon Bardales > and On Their Earlier Way of Life; 14. To Himself On the Difficulties in 
His Affairs; 15. To Himself Again and On the Difficulties of His Existence; 16. To Himself 
Again and On the Ebb and Flow of Life's Affairs; 17-20. To Himself After the Turn of His 
Fate. 

2 M. Treu, Dichtungen des Gross-Logotheten Theodoras Metochites [ = Programm Vic¬ 
toria-Gymnasiums Potsdam, Ostern 18951 (Potsdam, 1895). Excerpts from our Poem 4 
have been published on at least three occasions; cf. John Boivin in the Bonn edition of 
Nikephoros Gregoras, HisLy 2 (1830), 1226; Guilland, “Les po6sies in6dites...” (as in this 
note below), 269-78; and I. Sevtfenko, “Storia letteraria; Seminario 3®,” in La civiltd bizan- 
tina dal XII allXV secolo [Corsi di Studi—3, 1978] (Bari, 1981). For a discussion of 
Metochites* Poems, cf. R. Guilland, “Le palais de Theodore M6tochite,” Revue des Etudes 
grecquesy 35 (1922), 82-95 (on Poem 19; unreliable); idem, “Les po6sies in6dites de 
Theodore M^tochite,** Byzantioriy 3 (1926), 265-302 (reprinted, without Greek texts, in 
idem, £tudes byzantines [Paris, 1959], 177-205); I. Sev&nko, “Observations sur les recueils 
des discours et des po^mes de Theodore M^tochite et sur la biblioth^que de Chora k Con¬ 
stantinople,” Scriptoriumy 5 (1951), 279-88 (our present views differ from those expressed 
in that article); M. Gigante, “11 ciclo delle poesie inedite di Teodoro Metochites a se stesso o 
suir instability della vita,” Byzantinische Forschungeriy 2 [ = Polychordia, Festschrift Franz 
Dolger] (Amsterdam, 1967), 204-24; and “Storia letteraria...” (as in this note above). 

3 For some codicological discussion of the Parisinus Graecus 1776, cf. SevUenko, “Storia 
Letteraria...” (as in the preceding note). 
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We also hope to append a succinct commentary on the Poems; for the 
time being that function must be assigned to our translation. 

The reader facing Metochites and his convoluted writings for the first 
time may tiun to ample secondary literature on both, for much has been 
written on our author in the last thirty years, from a brilliant assessment 
of his Miscellaneous Essays by Professor Beck to a recent one-page 
vignette aiming at a general public.^ For the understanding of the general 
drift of the two Poems published here, it should be sufficient to state that 
the grande carriire of Metochites began in 1305, when he became prime 
minister or rather chief intermediary (psadl^cov) of the Emperor 
Andronikos II, a key post which he held for twenty-three years. He fell 
from power in 1328 with the fall of his imperial protector, who was 
ousted by his grandson Andronikos III at the end of a protracted civil 
war (1321-1328). Metochites was banished to Didymoteichos for two 
years, and was later allowed to return to Constantinople emd to settle in 
his monastery of Chora. There, he reread his works and wrote some 
more, in which he bemoaned his fate. He died in 1332. 

As a politician, Metochites was a man of action. But he was more than 
that: he was also a prolific writer. It was his Eulogy of Nicaea, pro¬ 
nounced in front of the Emperor who stopped in that city during a 
voyage of inspection, that brought the twenty-year-old youth to An¬ 
dronikos IPs attention in 1290. Metochites continued writing until the 
last years of his life. His output was thus considerable and covered a 
number of scientific and literary genres: Commentaries on Aristotle, 
one-hundred-and-twenty Miscellaneous Essays, Introduction to 
Astronomy, eighteen Speeches, and, as we already know, twenty Poems. 
We still possess most of this bulk, amounting to some 1900 folios. We 
only regret the loss of his Correspondence which perished in the fire of 
the Escurial in 1671. 

Metochites was proud of his literary production—one had but to read 
Poem 4 to realize this—and even more of his scientific feat, the renewal 
of the knowledge of astronomy. By this he meant having written a 
treatise offering a restatement of Ptolemy’s Almagest—& genuine 
achievement, since Ptolemy’s is a complicated and technical work-and 
having transposed Ptolemy’s tables to a new epoch of 1283, the first year 
of the rule of Andronikos II. This latter rearrangement we consider 

4 Cf., at the one end of the scale, H.-G. Beck, Theodoras Metochites, die Krise des 
byzantinischen Weltbildes im 14. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1952) and on the other, I. 
SevCenko, “Theodore Metochites, Literary Statesman: 1270-1332,” Harvard Magazine, 
July-August 1979, 39. For the access to works on Metochites and his period, cf. I. 
Sev&nko, Etudes sur la pol^mique entre Theodore Mitochite et Niciphore Choumnos 
(Brussels, 1962), esp. p. 3, n. 1; idem, “Theodore Metochites, the Chora, and the Intellec¬ 
tual Trends of His Time,” The Kariye Djami, 4 (Princeton, 1975), 17-91, esp. 23, n. 29, and 
H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 1 (Munich, 1978), 
22-23, 38, 52, 59-60, 130, 156, 169, 172-74, 192-93, 236; 2 (Munich, 1978), 67, 111, 162, 
221, 248-49, 252, 256. 
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trivial; Metochites was of a different opinion, and alluded to it, among 
other places, in his Poem 4 (257-62). 

Throughout his political career, Metochites was aware of the tension 
between the active life which provided him with wealth and power, and 
the vita contemplativa of a scholar and man of letters which, as he sa3rs 
somewhere, he abandoned mid-stream.” He frequently alluded to this 
plight in his writings; he had dreaded—and foreseen—tus fall for some 
time before it occurred and wrote on the instability of life. As time went 
by, he turned more and more to the thought of retiring and living in quiet 
contemplation. Much of Poem 3, especially lines 43-75 smd 115-128, with 
their wistful, and somewhat jealous, admiration for his addressee’s 
angelic way of life in a monastery bears witness to these longings. Still, 
Metochites never brought himself to solve the dichotomy of his ex¬ 
istence: it was solved for him by the catastrophe of 1328. 

The reader of our Poems might keep two more points about 
Metochites in mind. In the first place, he strove for immortality in this 
world—an ambition which strikes us as non-mediaeval—and disguised 
this quest of his as a general trait of hiunan nature (cf. Poem 4, 237-41; 
310-22). He tried to realize this ambition for himself both by writing and 
by restoring and lavishly decorating the monastery of Christ Savior of 
Chora, his own residence toward the end of his life and, as Poem 4 in¬ 
forms us, the dwelling place of his prot6g6 Nikephoros Gregoras. 
Metochites succeeded on both counts: his works are still studied and the 
Chora, now a museum, is among the Byzantine treasures of modem 
Istanbul. 

Secondly, Metochites was a book collector and a lover of books; of de 
luxe editions of his own writings, to be sure, but also of works of the 
Classics and of the Church Fathers. At Chora, he assembled the best 
private library in the capital, and he reminded the addressee of Poem 
4—as he did other addressees—of his anxious concern for the welfare of 
his collection. 

It is easy to criticize Metochites’ verses, for while he had poetical ambi¬ 
tions, he ignored or disdained conventional rules of versification and, if 
tmth be told, lacked poetical talent. A learned man of the preceding 
generation, Maximos Planudes, wrote much more “correct” hexameters 
than those churned out by our author; and in the subsequent generation, 
Nicholas Kabasilas was better than he at epic diction. However, both 
Planudes and Kabasilas produced only short samples of their skill and 
this skill consisted mostly in close adherence to Homeric vocabulary and 
formulae. The case of 9,100 lines of Metochites’ verse is different. 

At first sight, these verses, too, are replete with Homeric formulae and 
words: we encounter ^^neiv (2);^ aUTtaq at the end of the line (6); 
f|vopdTi<pi nenoi0t&q(16); M®v (20); the ubiquitous pdv (97); dxpuY^TOio 

5 Unless otherwise stated, all the examples are drawn from Poem 3. 
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6aXdoaTi(; (122); fe6Ti‘n3o(; f|6fe noTfiTO(; (173); dxvOnevov Kf|p (248); 
np6pov (274); Oupdq ftvoyyev (Poem 4, 24). 

Soon, however, we discover small discrepancies and near misses, for 
we read ptidevdocopa, “of no account” (9), while Iliad 8.178 has 
odSevdocopa; for “wine” (122); or ToXuneCovta*; meaning “to be 
busy” (181) rather than “to accomplish.” 

M£pona(; &v6pd)7cou(; is, to be sure, a Homeric formula, but it is ab¬ 
sent from Homer in the accusative, for reasons of meter. We also meet 
with expressions that sound Homeric but are not, such as 3u66v...f^t- 
nxoOoi TaptapdevTa (130), with which compare xdptapov 

f|8p6evxa of Iliad 8.13. Or else, all the building blocks of an expression 
may be attested in Homer in the exact form in which they are used by our 
poet, but the result is far removed from the Homeric perception of the 
world: such are the formulae for the “turbulent life,” “path of life,” or 
the “sea of life,” nokixpXoioPoio Pidxoio (123), pvdxoio k^XeuGov (58 
and 99), and Pidxoio GdXaooav (204). 

A number of Metochites’ poetic words come from later Epic or from 
Tragedy, rather than from Homer: such are doxucp^XiKxoc; (217 and 
elsewhere), used by Nonnos in the fifth century of our Era; dndjixoXu; 
(50); or the syncopated forms aim for aimva (20 and elsewhere) and elKcb 
for elKdva (Poem 4, 20). One important source for Metochites’ epic 
vocabulary is to be found in the hexameters of Gregory of Naziatizos, 
another outstanding egocentric of Byzantine letters who, too, addressed 
poems “To Himself.” Thus, 0\|>ipi6ovxo(;(51), absent from the Iliad oaA 
Odyssey, entered Metochites’ verses not from the Homeric epigrams, 
where it once occurs, or from Hesiod, but from Gregory, who uses it 
repeatedly as the epithet of the Christian God.* In addition to words 
coming from outside the Homeric corpus, Metochites forged epic¬ 
sounding neologisms or used false forms: dKdpia (181), dptpdxxioq, 
“near the shore” (197), oKOunwopfjq, “lookout” (192), formed after 
0K07cia)pd(;, “watcher,” or dpPitboKmv (141), when only the middle 
voice PuboKopai is attested. Since Metochites knew that Homer 
employed Aeolisms such as fippiv, or lonisms, such as fevGeOxev, he used 
them, too (68, 83, 200, 293), but went further and formed Aeolisms ab¬ 
sent from the Epic, such as fixoioav or 6i6oIoav (Poem 4, 176); 
moreover, his verses are interspersed with Dorisms: <pavxi (8), dpexdv 
(64), f|6ova<; (99, 119), xdv8’ (143), or 6(Kav (298). 

The metric system of Metochites is still unclear to us, except for the 
realization that our poet did not adhere to standard rules. That system 
there was, appears from the fact that many corrections which he in¬ 
troduced in the manuscript do not change the meaning of his verses or 
substitute new words for the erased ones, but aim at creating long 

6 E.g. Migne, PG 37:1532A. For other examples of Metochites’ dependence on Gregory’s 
poetry, cf. SevEenko, “Theodore Metochites, the Chora...” (as in note 4 above), 38, n. 149. 
For Maximos Planudes’ Anthology as a possible direct source for Metochites’ acquaintance 
with Gregory’s hexameters, cf. ibidem, 42, n. 175. 
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syllables, especially in the last foot. He knew of the epic lengthening, and 
made a general use of the device even where it would not occur in 
Homer: X^Oyoq (40), Ppouxotmv (46), noOOov (53), nouXXdq (104), 
pouvdv (145: lengthening and Dorism), nouOfj (153), dcppoOvnoxov 
(163). As, however, he had no feeling for the long vowels, he would prac¬ 
tise false elision, as in i5(’ fiKaoxa for Idig SKuota (214). 

All this amounts to saying that Metochites, who used Homer only as a 
guide and who was not inhibited by a philologist’s rigorous approach, 
created an epic language of his own. Today, we, like our Byzantine 
scholarly predecessors, advocate close adherence to the classical canon in 
versification. We therefore consider Metochites’ attempt to have been a 
failure, and understand the sentiments of a Jean Boivin, who in 1702 
called him “the worst of versifiers,” or of a Charles-B6noIt Hase, who in 
the past century found that as a poet, Metochites was “too inept for 
words.” We would be disposed to overlook our author’s technicid im¬ 
perfections, if his hexameters struck us as poetry: instead, we perceive 
them as versiBed rhetorical prose^—incidentally a reproach which can 
also be levelled at one of Metochites’ models, Gregory of Nazianzos.* 

This versified prose is abstract, cerebral and difficult to unravel, and 
the challenge Metochites’ verses present to the modem editor is that of a 
double-crostic. Having established a poem’s text, the editor must not be 
satisfied with a mere paraphrase, but must provide a full translation. 
This not only to help the reader, but also to make sure that the editor 
himself has gotten the text’s drift correctly. Once deciphered, the 
message of Metochites’ verses is the same as that of his prose—transposi¬ 
tions of phrases from the Speeches or the Miscellaneous Essays into hex¬ 
ameters or explicit references to his own oratorical writings are the out¬ 
ward intimation of this. Almost one half of the Poems consist of the 
musings of a widely-read man, conscious of his intellectual achievements 
and of his political power; a man who is proud of his wealth and 
munificence, and therefore overbearing, but who is tormented, beset 
with doubts about the course taken by his life and feels threatened. The 
threat comes both from the anticipated revolt of those exploited by the 
regime he came to represent, and from the challenge of the new genera¬ 
tion. hungry for^wer and disputing it with Metochites, his friends and 
the old emperor.^ We listen to a self-centered man, to be sure, presenting 
his egocentricity as a universal trait of human nature, but also to a man 
able to rise above self-pity and concern for himself and to deplore the 

7 Similar perception in Gigante, “II ciclo...” (as in note 2 above), 221-22. 

8 Cf. Ch. Jungck, Gregor vonNazianz, De vitasua... (Heidelberg, 1974), 21-24 (parallels 
between Gregory’s prose and hexameters). 

9 Andronikos II was old, passive, and incapable of defending the state; he was un¬ 
naturally clinging to power, and time for a change was long overdue. All this was explicitly 
stated in a speech which Nikephoros Gregoras, Hist., 399, 5-400, 5 Bonn put into the 
mouth of Andronikos 111. 
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plight of *‘our nation,to foresee—somewhat prematurely—the immi¬ 
nent collapse of the remnants of the Byzantine Empire, and to be deeply 
distressed by that prospect. 

Modern mediaevalists are turning to the study of group men¬ 
talities— for Byzantium a virtually virgin, and therefore exciting, subject. 
Those who stay behind—and that includes students of mentalities of in¬ 
dividual members of the Byzantine 61ite—may strengthen themselves by 
the thought that they have a job to finish; publishing Metochites^ remain¬ 
ing poems is a part of this job. 

II 

Of the two Poems presented here, one. Poem 3, is addressed to 
Metochites’ literary friend and fellow member of the old emperor’s 
camp, Gregory, the former archbishop of “All Bulgaria”; the other, 
Poem 4, is an appeal directed to the future historian Nikephoros 
Gregoras, Metochites’ protege, disciple and spiritual heir. 

We know a great deal about Nikephoros Gregoras (1292/6-1358/61). 
A friend or enemy of three emperors, he was a major figure in the in¬ 
tellectual movement and religious controversies between the late twenties 
and the fifties of the century. In his earlier years, he was a teacher: either 
as a professor in a school of his own, where he taught the quadrivium, or 
as a preceptor of imperial and high society ladies. He left a considerable 
oeuvre as author of imperial Encomia, Funerary Speeches, and of 
dialogues reflecting squabbles among intellectuals; as astronomer and 
computist; as tireless letter writer, hagiographer, anti-Palamite 
theologian, and, above all, historian. 

10 Cf. Poem 16, Parisinus Graecus 1776, fol. 204r, 18: y 6 v 60 <; f|^8T^poto 8ap6v 6i\ 
xpuxon^voio and fol. 204v, 4, where the author entreats God IXaOi t©66 y6vei kev o(ploiv 
^niaxeo Seivdv. The use of y6vo(; for “the Byzantine nation” (attested in this sense as early 
as the thirteenth century) is one of Metochites’ rare concessions to the usage current in his 
time (both in low and high style writings) and foreshadows modern developments. For 
y^voq =“our nation” in high style, cf. Manuel II, Letters 39,22 and 40,4, ed. G. T. Dennis, 
The Letters of Manuel 11 Palaeologus ...[= Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 8] 
(Washington, D.C., 1977), 105-107. The non-classicizing contemporary of Metochites, 
Patriarch Athanasios I, has y^voQ frequently in his correspondence: cf. A.-M. Maffrey 
Talbot, The Correspondence of Athanasius (Washington, D.C., 1975), especially the 
note to Letter 58, 46, with bibliography. Cf. John Kananos in his treatise on the Siege of 
Constantinople in 1422, PG 156:73B, 77A, and Doukas, Hist., chap. 40:5 and 42:14. 

11 As early as 1897, K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur..., 554 an¬ 
nounced an edition of Metochites’ “remaining poems” by M. Treu (with a study of their 
manuscript tradition, language and metrics). Nothing came of this edition. In 1967, M. 
Gigante in “II ciclo...” (as in note 2 above), 207 spoke of having prepared an edition of 
Poems 14-20. To our knowledge, it has not yet appeared. 

12 For a short biography of Gregoras and an excellent access to bibliography on him cf. 
Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaioiogenzeit, fasc. 2 (Vienna, 1977) nr. 4443, to which 
add J. Mogenet and A. Tihon, Barlaam... (as in note 35 below), 150-57, and H.-V. Beyer, 
“Eine Chronologie der Lebensgeschichte des Nikephoros Gregoras,” Jahrbuch der Oester- 
reichischen Byzantinistik, 27 (1978), 127-55. Among the items quoted in the Pro¬ 
sopographisches Lexikon, the most useful is J. L. Van Dieten, Nikephoros Gregoras, 
Rhomdische Geschichte... 1 [= Bibliothek der griechischen Literatur, 4] (Stuttgart, 1973), 
1-35 and 44-62. 
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Gregoras’ early career in the Capital developed largely under 
Metochites’ patronage. He was bom in Heracleia on the Pontos (today 
Karadeniz Er^lisi) in the last decade of the thirteenth century: the exact 
date of his birth is controverted. It was in Heracleia that he received a 
good first education under the tutelage of his uncle John, who was 
Metropolitan of that city. Gregoras arrived in Constantinople, very like¬ 
ly in the company of his uncle, probably in his late teens. We do know 
that by the age of twenty or twenty-one he was already in the Capital, 
and was a frequent visitor to the literary salon of Patriarch John Glykys 
(1313-1319). The Patriarch and Metochites were old friends; thus it was 
in all likelihood through him that the promising youth from the prov¬ 
inces was introduced to the Emperor’s right-hand man, some twenty-five 
years his senior. By 1316 or thereabouts Gregoras was assisting 
Metochites in the work of restoration undertaken in the Chora 
Monastery which Metochites had just taken over. From then on, the rela¬ 
tions between patron and prot£g6 grew progressively closer and con¬ 
tributed to Gregoras’ rapid social ascent. He taught Metochites’ sons 
with indifferent success, and his daughter with good results. He per¬ 
suaded Metochites to initiate him into technical astronomy and about 
1324 was able to propose a reform for computing the date of Easter. 
Scientifically, this was a reasonable idea, but it was not accepted for 
political reasons. Some two years before 1324, when he was twenty- 
seven, he was introduced by Metochites to the Emperor and to the im¬ 
perial scholarly circle. 

By Gregoras’ own testimony, Metochites treated him almost as one of 
his chUdren.'^ The close relationship between the two withstood the test 
of the fateful year of 1328. In that year Gregoras, too, suffered loss of 
property, but was not banished, remaining in the Chora Monastery 
where his protector had installed him earlier. After some two to four 
years of eclipse, Gregoras came into the good graces of the new regime, 
including the prime minister John Kantakouzenos and the new Emperor, 
Andronikos III, but he remained faithful to the memory of his benefac¬ 
tor on the pages of his History and in an Epitaph in elegiac verse. Only in 
two respects of interest to us did Gregoras’ assessments differ from those 
of Metochites: he reports that far from "desiring” and being “most anx¬ 
ious” to teach him “the whole” astronomy (Poem 4, 187-89), Metochites 
was initially reluctant to share with him the tenets of this science, which 
carried a great deal of social prestige—and we should prefer this version 
to that of Metochites.'^ Moreover, Gregoras was critical of Metochites’ 
unorthodox, rambling and harsh style'^—a judgment to which any 
reader of that author can easily subscribe. 

In comparison to Gregoras, the addressee of Poem 3, Gregory, Arch- 

13 Nik. Gregoras, Hist.^ 309, 2-4 Bonn. 

14 Ibid. 322, 6-8 Bonn. 

15 Ibid. 272, 6-14 Bonn. 
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bishop of “All Bulgaria,” that is, of Ochrid, is a more shadowy figure. In 
1926 Rodolphe Guilland provided Gregory with a cursory notice, and as 
late as 1948, the almost infallible Franz Ddlger thought that nothing was 
known about him.‘^ In fact we do know quite a few details concerning 
this prelate. Gregory, a Byzantine coming from the Capital, became 
Archbishop of Ochrid shortly before June 1312; he was certainly in 
Ochrid in 1314, when he built or restored the Exonarthex of the 
Cathedral Church of Saint Sophia in that city, a feat which he com¬ 
memorated by a brick inscription composed—or perhaps adapted —for 
the occasion.” He may have been residing in Ochrid in 1315 or shortly 

16 R. Guilland, Etudes byzantines (as in note 2 above), 179-80; F. Dblger, Aus den 
Schatzkammern des Heiligen Serges (Munich, 1948), 123. 

17 Best to date is the entry in Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiotogenzeit, fasc. 2 
(1977), nr. 4482. We enlarge somewhat upon that entry in the present article. We were able 
to read a part of the unpublished doctoral dissertation on Ochrid defended by Cvetan Groz- 
danov in Belgrade in 1979, namely its chapter I, “Ochrid i ohridska arhiepiskopija u XIV 
veku. Politi?ke i crkvene prilike.” We wish to thank both the author and Professor BoHdar 
FerjaniSd for making the typescript of that chapter available to us. 

18, Best reproduction of the inscription in Cvetan Grozdanov, “Prilozi proucavanju Sv. 
Sofije ohridske u XIV veku,” Zbornik za likovne umetnosti, 5 (1969), after p. 50 (photo 
and tracing). The inscription, in dodecasyllables, is unfortunately damaged; according to 
Grozdanov, it runs: + MOCHC O rPHFOPIO [ ] FA NEQ : CKHNHN EFEIPAC TON 
©EOFPAOON NOMON : E0NH TA MYCQN EKAIAACKEI nANCOOQC + ET 
(ou<;) JIDKB (= 1313/14). In the first line, Grozdanov marks TA as not sure, and J. 
Ivanov, BUlgarski starini iz Makedonija (2nd ed., 1931), 34 read these letters as lA. This 
makes the reading of these two letters as HA possible. Now, in a Canon in honor of Cle¬ 
ment of Ochrid, Demetrios Chomatianos, Archbishop of All Bulgaria (thirteenth century) 
calls his hero a v6o<; Mcoofjg, “new Moses,” and a McaoaiKfi ntxpa, “Mosaic rock,” likens 
his Slavic flock to v^ov...*lopai^A., asks him one last time to teach in the confines of 
Bulgaria, and praises him for having erected (flyeipaO churches. In his Short Life of Cle¬ 
ment (the so-called Ochrid Legend)^ Chomatianos reports that Clement’s writings were 
revered no less than MooaiKal 086Ypa<poi nX&KZC, iKetvai, “those Divinely written tablets 
of Moses” (incidently, Gedypaipoc; is a rare word); in his teachings, Clement explained the 
“most lawful” (edvoptbiaxov) way of life to the Bulgarians. In another Canon, attributed 
to Theophylaktos of Ochrid (eleventh century), Clement has guided g0vn Muocbv, “the My- 
sian peoples,” to the faith; he is also the teacher (6t6doKaX,ov) of the peoples of Mysia. Cf. 
G. Balasifev, Kliment episkop slovenski i sluibata mu po star slovenski prevod,.. (Sofia, 
1898), 13; 31; 12; 18; 8; 9; 22; 27; 37; 43. In the light of these parallels, we propose the 
following reconstruction of the inscription: Mwoflc; 6 Tpiiydpio <<; ’Iopa> v^cp : 
oKTivf|v fey8tpa<;, t6v Gedypacpov v6pov : £0vn id Muo&v £K6i6daK8i TiavoPcpox;. 
'*< Like > Moses, Gregory, having erected a tabernacle for the New Israel, teaches the My- 
sian peoples the Divinely written Law in an all-wise fashion.” 

We avoid interpreting NEQ as ved), “the temple,” for we do not expect an accent on the 
ultimate in a fourteenth-century dodecasyllable. By oktivi^v, “tabernacle,” Gregory must 
have meant the Exonarthex. After oKiivfiv one might expect 0eoypd(p<ov vdpcov, a genitive, 
after the pattern of oicnvfi paptupiou, a term quite frequent in the Septuagint; thus: “taber¬ 
nacle of Divinely written Laws.” We keep, however, the accusative, for we assume that the 
learned Gregory would have detected the bricklayer’s spelling error of o for co. 

In sum, Gregory’s inscription borrows, or echoes, words and formulae of praise by which 
other bishops of Ochrid extolled their predecessor Clement who, too, taught “Divinely writ¬ 
ten Law,” i.e., the Gospel in Slavic, and the “most lawful” ways of life to “the New Israel,” 
or “Mysians,” i.e,, Bulgarians or Macedonians, long before Gregory did, and whose 
writings were likened to the “Divinely written tablets of Moses.” We do not pursue here the 
possible implications of all this for the history of the Exonarthex of Saint Sophia. If the in¬ 
scription’s words about Gregory’s teaching the Mysian peoples are more than a flosculus, 
they may refer to some instruction instituted by him in the Exonarthex, for we know of 
school lessons being given in narthexes of churches. 
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thereafter: about that time the future Metropolitan of Ephesos, Manuel 
Cabalas, wrote from Philadelphia to the Metropolitan of Bulgaria and 
referred to the “long and dangerous journey” which the bearer of his let¬ 
ter was undertaking to reach the addressee.'* Gregory retired from his 
“splendid” see (43-46), apparently voluntarily, sometime before 1327 and 
settled in the Monastery of the Archangel Michael on the Bosporus 
which he had probably received from Andronikos II. We learn about the 
name and location of Gregory’s new residence from Poem 3, our only ex¬ 
plicit source on this point. The monastery was a “lofty lookout,” that is, 
it must have stood on a high ridge; Gregory could contemplate the cur¬ 
rents of the Bosporus from it; conversely, those sailing by could see it 
from the water (192-99; 208; 223-30). The poem’s information is cor¬ 
roborated by the pathologically verbose epistolographer Michael 
Gabras: it can be deduced from one of his letters to “Gregory, former 
Archbishop of Bulgaria” that about 1327 Gregory lived at a spot which 
could be reached by sea or by land and which was situated at a distance 
of less than three hours’ travel from the Capital.* 

It is not easy to determine which of the two shrines dedicated to the 
Archangel Michael on the European shores of the Bosporus was 
Gregory’s dwelling place, for there is some confusion, both in modern 
scholarship and in the sources, between the two. We opt for the one at 
Sosthenion (Istinye of today), a locality situated about thirteen 
kilometers from the Seraglio Point in the City. We do it not without 
hesitation, for we note that if Gabras timed his distances correctly, 
Gregory’s Monastery of Saint Michael was more likely the closer 
Michaelion between Amavutkoy and Bebek rather than the more remote 
Saint Michael at Sosthenion.^' There was a recent precedent for assigning 
the Monastery of the Archangel Michael at Sosthenion (sometimes 
disconcertingly called Saint Michael at Anaplous) to prelates living away 
from their see: in 1278, Michael VIII awarded it to the Patriarch 

19 Text in J. Gouillard, “Apr^ le schisme ars^nite; la correspondance du Pseudo-Jean 
Chilas,” Acadimie Roumaine, Bulletin de la section historique, 24 (1943; publ. 1944), 
202-03, letter 5, esp. line 18: TaXatnoptav dSoC koI kiv&Ovou toooOtou. To be sure, the 
reference to the difflculties of the journey may apply to the stretch between Philadelphia 
and the Capital. The addressees of Ps.-Chilas’ other letters resided in Constantinople. 
Pseudo-John Chilas was identified with Manuel Oabalas (the same person as Matthew, 
Metropolitan of Ephesos) by St. I. Kourouses, Mavouf|X raPaXa(; eita MotOoTo; 
pitTponoXitTi; ’Eptoou, 1 (Athens, 1972), 122-39. 

20 Cf. O. Fatouros, ed.. Die Briefe des Michael Gabras (ca. 1290-nach 1350), 2 (Vienna, 
1973), 688 = Letter 447, 6-8. 

21 In our choice of Sosthenion we were swayed by the admittedly complicated reasoning 
by J. Pargoire, “Anaple et Sosthfene,” Izvestija russkogo arxeologiHeskogo Instituta v 
Konstantinopole, 3 (1898), 60-97; Pargoire was followed by R. Janin, La gdographie 
eccldsiastique de I’Empire byzantin, 3 (Paris, 19S3), 359-62. Both authors maintain that by 
the fourteenth century, there was no monastery of Saint Michael in the area between Ar- 
navutkoy and Bebek. 
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Athanasios of Alexandria;^ it must have been a desirable residence, for 
about 1305 it became a bone of contention between that Patriarch and 
his namesake, Patriarch Athanasios I of Constantinople.^^ Thus 
Metochites may be believed when he describes Gregory’s monastery as 
“all-beautiful,” “famed and lovely,” a “delightful sight,” and of great ex¬ 
panse (145; 223-28; 230-31). By 1347, Gregory is referred to as deceased. 

For years Gregory was a favorite and a supporter of Emperor An- 
dronikos 11. Metochites puts a great deal of emphasis on the close rela¬ 
tionship between the two friends (268-271), and parallel evidence bears 
him out. In June 1312, the Emperor issued a Prostagma forbidding im¬ 
perial officials to interfere with the property of any deceased Archbishop 
of Ochrid or any deceased bishop of that diocese, or to molest people 
having served them.^ The Prostagma of 1312 was promulgated in 
response to a submission by an unnamed Archbishop of Ochrid, but it is 
safe to see in it an act of the Emperor’s personal favor on behalf of our 
Gregory, recently installed upon the archiepiscopal throne. Since by that 
time Metochites was the all-powerful prime minister, issuing imperial 
privileges for money to strangers and—we hope sine pecunia—to his 
friends, we may surmise that he was instrumental in arranging for the act 
of 1312. We learn from documents of 1347-49 that at an unknown 
date—possibly before 1312—Andronikos II awarded the Monastery of 
Virgin Psychosostria in Constantinople to Gregory, that Gregory en¬ 
joyed founder’s rights there and that he added to the Monastery’s proper- 
ty.“ The two icons, now at the National Museum of Ochrid, that of the 
Virgin Psychosostria and that of Christ Psychosostes,“ may have been 
brought by Gregory from the Capital to his see. These two jewels of early 
Palaeologan art vouch for the taste and opulence of the Monastery’s 

22 Combine Pachymeres, Hist., 2, 203, 6-8 with 579, 16-18 Bonn. In the latter passage, 
Pachymeres speaks of Saint Michael at Anaplous, In the wake of Pargoire, Jamn, La 
geographic ecclesiastique... (as in the preceding note), 362 localized the Michael Monastery 
given by Michael VIII to Athanasios of Alexandria as that at Sosthenion. For other patriar¬ 
chs residing in that monastery, cf. Pargoire, “Anaple...” (as in the preceding note), 88; 96. 

23 Cf. e.g., Maffry-Talbot, Correspondence... (as in note 10 above), 385-86, with 
references, who puts that monastery between Anavutkoy and Bebek, against Pargoire and 
Jamn. 

24 Cf. Joh. and Pan. Zepos, lus Graecoromanum, 1 (Athens, 1931), 537-38 and F. 
Dolger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen Reiches, 1, 4 (1960), 57-58, nr. 
2336. 

25 Cf. Arkadios of Vatopedi, rpdupaTa iijq KoivoTavxivouTcdX^i povfji; Tfjc; 
© 80 t 6 kou xr\c, 'PuxoowoTptaq, Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbucher, 13 (1937), y'-iy% 
esp. Act 1, 17-20; Act 2, 14-18 and Act 3, 53-57. Cf. also Dolger, Aus den 
Schatzkammern... (as m note 16 above), 122, nr. 43/4,11-15 (text); idem, Regesten... (as in 
the preceding note), 1, 5 (1965), 17-18, nr. 2931 and 22-23, nr. 2956. Cf. also J. Darrouz^s, 
Les regestes des Actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, 1, 5 (Paris, 1977), 239-40, 
nr. 2294. 

26 Cf. e.g., V. J. DjurK^, Icdnesde Kowgoj/flv/e (Belgrade, 1961), 91-93 (numbers 14 and 
15) and Plates 17-25. 
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patron—or its imperial donor, if they are Andronikos’ presents to 
Gregory. For Andronikos II made at least one precious gift to his 
favorite. The inscription embroidered on the luxurious epitaphios, kept 
in Ochrid until 1916, addresses “the shepherd of the Bulgarians” and asks 
him to remember “the ruler Andronikos Palaiologos” during the litur^. 
The epitaphios is therefore to be dated to 1312 or shortly thereafter. 

Gregory remained—at least ostensibly—“in the camp of Andronikos 
II until the very end. Late in 1327, that is, in the final stages of the civil 
war, he was the ranking member of a delegation, between eight and 
twenty-eight men strong, which Andronikos II sent to Rhegion 
(Ku 9 uk 9 e$mece) west of the Capital to investigate the accusations lev¬ 
elled at his grandson, the future Emperor Andronikos III.“ One of the 
delegation’s members was Theodore Xanthopoulos, the addressee of 
Metochites’ Poem 11, dating from the late thirteen-twenties. Thus we see 
Gregory as a member of a closely knit group whose interests were linked 
to those of the old emperor. 

Poem 3 is not the only piece of evidence attesting to Gregory’s contacts 
with Metochites: in a letter dating from after 1321, the Archbishop re¬ 
quested his powerful friend’s help in a delicate matter: a nun—or ab¬ 
bess-had been involved in some anti-governmental talk and her landed 
property had been confiscated. Gregory asked Metochites to intervene, 
so that the property would be restored to the woman.^ 

Gregory was able to appreciate Metochies’ works (25-39), for he was a 

27 For the epitaphios cf. D, Stojanovi(^, Umetni^ki vez u Srbiji od XlV-og du XlX-og 
veka (1952), 41 with bibliography, to which add G. Millet, Broderies religieuses de style 
byzantin (Paris, 1947), 89-90 and PI. 178, and P. Johnstone, The Byzantine Tradition in 
Church Embroidery (London, 1967), 117-18 and fig. 93. During discussion at the Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks Symposium of May 1979 one of us connected the epitaphios with Gregory of 
Bulgaria and proposed the year 1312 or thereabouts as its date; we are pleased to discover 
that Grozdanov makes the same connection in his typewritten dissertation of 1979 (as in 
note 17 above), 6. The usual date given for the epitaphios is 1295. The sole reason for this 
dating seems to be the fact that since at least 1519 the epitaphios was kept in Saint Clement 
(Virgin Peribleptos) at Ochrid, a church which was dedicated in 1295. It is, however, more 
than likely that originally the embroidery had nothing to do with Saint Clement, but was 
moved there from Saint Sophia of Ochrid when Saint Clement became the archiepiscopal 
see (ca. 15(K)).—According to I. Snegarov, Istorija na oxridskata arxiepiskopija, 1 (Sofia, 
1924), 213, Gregory erected an ambo in the church of Saint Sophia of Ochrid; it had four 
monograms, two of which read rpitydpioc;. 

28 It is noteworthy that Andronikos ITs enemy, John Kantakouzenos, should sing the 
praise of Gregory’s culture (cf. note 31 below). Moreover, members of the delegation that 
visited Andronikos III in 1327 were said to have spread views favorable to him upon their 
return to the Capital, cf. Nikephoros Gregoras, Hist., 403, 3-6 Bonn. Our Gregory was a 
member of that delegation. 

29 Combine Kantakouzenos, Hist., 1, 226, 3-16 Bonn with Nik. Gregoras, Hist., 398, 
11-13 Bonn. Cf. Dolger, Regesten... (as in note 24 above), 1, 4 (1960), 114, nr. 2585; Dar- 
rouz^s, Les regestes... (as in note 25 above), 1, 5 (1977), 104, nr. 2139. 

30 Cf. Letter 2, Sp. Lampros, ed., N6oc; 'E>.A,T|vo^iv^^^cov, 14 (1917), 344-45. Gregory’s 
addressee is called “my most wise friend, the Great Logothete.” 
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man of learning, a friend of letters and even something of a classicist. 
He, too, wrote hexameters and shared Metochites’ admiration for 
Gregory of Nazianzos. Kantakouzenos praised Gregory for his culture 
and wisdom,^' but only a few of his writings remain to conHrm this 
judgment: three epigrams; a few letters; an unpublished Canon on the 
Seventh Ecumenical Synod of Nicaea; and stichera, preserved only in a 
Church Slavonic translation, in honor of Clement, disciple of the Slavic 
apostles Cyril and Methodios and a missionary bishop who died in 
Ochrid in 916.^^ When Metochites mentioned “psalms and supplicatory 
hymns to God both public and private” among Gregory’s “efforts” 
(82-84), he may have been alluding to Gregory’s sacred poetry, rather 
than to his singing hymns during the service. 

Ill 

If our present view on the make-up of the Parisinus Graecus 1776 is 
correct—that it initially consisted of the first sixteen poems and was ex¬ 
ecuted in this form shortly before Metochites’ fall—then both our Poems 
should be earlier than 1328. Beyond this, we are reduced to guesses based 
on the text of the Poems themselves, and our datings can be only approx¬ 
imate. In Poem 3, Gregory is presented as a retired prelate; unfortunate¬ 
ly, we do not know the date of this retirement. The Emperor, whom 
Gregory loves so much, has been beset by all kinds of tribulations “for 
many years” (249), and is in need of Gregory’s prayers and of Divine 
assistance (244-292); that Emperor is a meticulous keeper of oaths (265). 
The tribulations besetting Andronikos II must be those of the civil war; 
and when Metochites insists on the Emperor’s fidelity to oaths, he may 
have in mind the mutual accusations of breaking the terms of the truce of 
1323 which both sides in the civil war swore to keep inviolate. These 
mutual accusations, that began soon after 1323, became especially stri¬ 
dent in the fall of 1327.” 

31 Hist., 1, 226, 11-13 Bonn. 

32 For the two four-liners in hexameter on a volume of poems by Gregory of Nazianzos, 
cf. S. Cyrillus (Cirillo), Codices Graeci Regiae BibL Borbonicae,,,, 1 (Naples, 1826), 67-68; 
for the Epitaph in iambics on the oikonomos of Saint Sophia Alexios Kappadokes, cf. £. 
Miller, Manuelis Philae carmina inedita, 2 (Paris 1857, reprint Amsterdam, 1%7), 372; for 
the Canon on the Seventh Synod, cf. Sp. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on 
Mount Athos, 2 (Cambridge, 1900), 230, nr, 4962,5 = ’ipi^pcov 842; for the three letters, cf. 
Sp. Lampros, N^oq 'EA.XT|vopWjpcov, 14 (1917), 342-46; text of the stichera in Balas&v, 
Kliment episkop... (as in note 18 above), 4; 8-9. The epigram and letters are certainly by our 
Gregory; as for the Canon and the stichera^ they are most probably by him. 

33 Gabras’ letters 103 and 112 to Gregory, ed. Fatouros (as in note 20 above), 165-68 and 
183-85, give tantalizing and contradictory clues as to Gregory*s whereabouts. On balance, 
he seems still to be in Ochrid, even if the letters' address is to “the former Archbishop of 
Bulgaria.” Unfortunately, these two letters are difficult to date (before 1319?). 

34 Cf. Andronikos Ill’s negotiations with the delegation coming from the old Emperor in 
Kantakouzenos, Hist., 1. 229, 29-230, 5; 231, 15-17; 231, 24-232, 2; 232, 14 ff; 236, 15-17. 
In Poem 16, Parisinus Graecus 1776, fol. 201v, Metochites deplores the success of people 
who do not respect oaths: &v5pe(; fevioT’ dXixpoi, 6pKia \ii\ titidovTec;. Poem 16 is late; but 
it is not quite sure that Metochites had Andronikos III and his camp in mind; he may have 
been referring to the Turks as well. 
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In Poem 4, Metochites refers to his astronomical treatise as to a com¬ 
pleted work (it was Hnished by 1316/17). Gregoras has already made use 
of this treatise, dealing with "the affairs of the sun, the moon, and the 
other stars,” in his own astronomical calculations (265-^; 277). 
Gregoras’ Hrst major venture in the field of astronomy, his proposed 
reform of the computing of the date of Easter, was submitted about 1324; 
if Gregoras’ calculations should also have involved eclipses, this might 
bring us to the time subsequent to Metochites’ fall, for the ilrst solar 
eclipse Gregoras is known to have predicted was that of Sej^tember 23, 
1329 and the first lunar one, that of January 5, 1330.” However, 
Metochites is not explicit on this point; moreover, we believe that he was 
still in power when he was writing Poem 4, for there he claimed (291-93) 
that numerous people could attest to his prominence, both in affairs and 
in literary endeavors, and could do it “now.” Metochites did refer to the 
prospect of death twice in Poem 4 (300;331), but he did so as early as his 
tenth Speech, written about 1305. There is no mention of the calamities 
that have befallen either the author of Poem 4 or his addressee. In sum, 
we now suggest that Poems 3 and 4 were written in the mid-1320’s, 
perhaps a year or two later, but we cannot be sure.” 

Our treatment of accents, breathings and apostrophes in the Poems 
published here is a compromise between the need to offer a readable text 
and a desire to give an idea of Metochites’ own orthographic practice. 
Thus we have accentuated enclitics in a conventional way, wrote £p5a)v 
for fipdcov (Poem 4,162), standardized such cases as otOXx)! into otCXoi, 
voi3ov into voOov, poOpov into poOpov, and Icpi (the usual spelling in the 
manuscript) into I<pi (on the strength of the single example of Iipt in Poem 
4, 136), and ignored the accents moved backward in elided words of 
Poem 4 (43: ioxOp’; 150: AoyiK’; 250: OuoIk’: 329: AydO’). On the other 
hand, we have kept the fluctuation between -pev and pev’ in the epic in¬ 
finitive endings before vowels, as well as the manuscript’s hesitation be¬ 
tween &p’ and fip before a vowel and between dv’, dv (the standard 
form), and dv for dvd. We also kept aCtooq for aCrcoq (Poem 3, 6 and 
169), the iota subscripts in epic dative endings in -xi<pi, and have left 
unusual accents untouched, such as tdXpatai (Poem 3, 40: seemingly a 
perfect rather than an error for ToXpdTm), ordOpa for oraOpd (ac¬ 
cusative plural. Poem 3, 264) and dno<haa(; (2nd person singular. Poem 
3, 152), where one would expect dn6o>oa<;; Homer, less epic than 
Metochites, has dn&oaq. Finally, we resisted the conjecture t’ txvio for 
the unusual T^xvia in Poem 4,125. 

I. §. 


35 Cf. the excellent monograph by J. Mogenet and A. Tihon, Barlaam de Seminara, 
traits sur les Eclipses de soleil de 1333 et 1337 (Louvain, 1977), 152-53. 

36 We are aware of the fact that our present dating appears to be in conflict with the state¬ 
ment of Gregoras, History 8-11 Bonn): Metochites appointed Gregoras as his spiritual 
heir; this he did both in his letters, and in poems (fineoiv) which he wrote “later, in his exile.” 
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fol. 51v Eli: rPHTOPION TON XPHMATIIANTA 

APXIEHIIKOnON HALHi: BOYATAPIAE. T. 

Tpiivdpi’, dp(pl pdX’ elpapai, Bepdnov XpioToio, 
vOv 6ne’ ddpav^oq xdd’ dp’ d7i6 vo6^ Y’ fevdreeiv ooi, 
(piXtdta pov KS(paXi^, fjdoen^q, dydiipe, 
oou<p{a<; elpaoxd, xfli; 0’ dpeT^pa(; x’ feKx6(;. 

5 Ttdvxa ydp d kev ipepxd ylvax’ dvdpeooi Ppouxolq 
eC ye pdX’ dn6 £0ev Pd^Eq f|i3x’ dvap, ipdop’ aOxojq 
dvodoiov fenvox^pev, fi£ xe kotcvoO oKifiv, 
fol. 52r <5q ke naXaioi (pavxi Xdyoi, Pidxoio ndvxa 

npfjypaxa pt^dEvdocopa 6 eikv0vxe<; oa6<ppooi‘ 

10 npdcppcov x’ oOk ddKtov (pdyEc; oCvek’ dvaKxo<; XpioxoO, 
6v jidvxwv dv0EiXEO, Koi xe pdvcp ol ^coek; 
dxpono^ dndvxEOV, pfj xeO vO x’ dXEyt^ov 
d pdponaq £nl ocpEO dvaxpo<pda pdXa x’ Ioxei 
dcpdKxoioi n£5qoi 6iapnEp£q dppfjKxoioi. 

IS xdq KE xiq dv (pi3yt|aiv dE0Xo(p6po(; noSdpicnq 
KpdxEi nouXI) p£y’ daxexoq, f|vop£r|(pi nEnoi0c5(;, 

Kttx’ dp’ 6Kao0’ dpa dfjxxiixoc; pXsppEaiviav; 
dxdp xddE oO ndvxa napddpapEq, 6\|/da’ dpdoov 
odpavlouq dq 0iioaupo6<; 0 eoO TioXoSdxEOO, 

20 dppiix’, dvovdpaoxa £d(ov nA,fi0E’ dv’ olw 

ndvxa diapKda pfjnoxE naOXav 6xov0’ Ooxdxav 
dpcpl 5’ dpa pdvov dd^ouoav naidElaq ai£v 
Kxfloiv dKdpaxoc; dE0XEi3Ei^ doxoXov fjxop 
yXuKEpdv dp<pinov£(t)v f^paxa 6vd ndvxa. 

25 ToCvEKa 6f| Kdn’ £pElo X,6ya)v poyi^paoi xofodE, 
olq dp’ feKdoxoxE ndp xiva ouvxdxxoipEv xf>elav, 
fol. 52v dp<piK£xi>Tai oeTo Kdap l(pi yriOdouvov 

ole; 6x1 noO06(; x’ fipdaq Ioxei, 6<; v6 oe loxev, 

Kal x’ dp dpcpayandCEie; xdpd oO f|CxE naxfip 
30 nai56q £olo napydwux’ £a0X,oT(; xek£eooi' 

6xxi KEV dp ooi XoOyoi (plXxax’ £aoiv dndvxov 
Kai XE X-dycov Sapioupyoi, pdxpi’ dnox; nox’ gxovxEe; 

Kal XV npouxdpa^ Ixve’ fenioxfipae; (pdpovxEe;* 

&v 6 ok£ei(; od navxdnao’ dXXdxpi’ dpdoOai 
35 xd KEV Spovy’ dp ouvxExdxax’ dXXudie; dXXa 
nouvdpaxa naidElae; Kdppaov ndp y’ dxEpolov; 
xapaxOdvxa pE0’d oovpla SiaxExpfiaxai, 
noXXd x’ lioa noXXSv feoxiv doXXda ndvxa 
dpaSic; Eiq §v dyayEiv Ed pdX’ fiKaox’ dvdoipa. 

40 ’AXXd y’ looq 65’ d(pEi5f)(; vOv xdXpaxai XoOyoe; 
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[fol. 51v] 3. TO GREGORY, SOMETIME ARCHBISHOP 

OF ALL BULGARIA. 


O Gregory, servant of Christ, now I dearly desire to speak 
these words from my weary mind to you, dearest, eloquent 
and venerable one, lover of wisdom both sacred and pro¬ 
fane. (5) You have cast completely away from yourself all 
the objects of mortal desire, even as < one does > a mere 
dream, that phantom without essence, < impossible > to 
[fol. 52r] grasp, because it is a shadow of smoke, just as writings of 
old [Ps 143.4] affirm; which have shown how the things of 
this world are but vanity to the wise. (10) With what an 
eager, not an unwilling mind have you fled from the world 
for the sake of the Lord Christ, Whom you have chosen 
above all others! You live for Him alone, heedless of aught 
else: you trouble yourself not with any of those things which 
divert mortals and hold them in inescapable, utterly vm- 
breakable fetters: (15) from which what fleet-footed cham¬ 
pion, confident in strength and irrepressible vigor, so vaunt¬ 
ful of his inconquerability in all, may escape? But you have 
escaped all these things, gazing above at generous God’s 
heavenly treasures, (20) riches unnameable and in¬ 
describable in their plenitude, everlasting, unceasing, and 
without end. With a relentless heart, unwearied, you con¬ 
tend solely for the ever-increasing acquisition of culture, 
laboring sweetly every day. 

(25) Therefore greatly is your joyous heart concerned with 
these literary works of mine, whenever 1 compose them 
[fol. 52v] on accoimt of some need and because a longing seizes me. 

This longing seizes you too; and you love my works even as 
a father boasts over (30) noble offspring of his own son: 
literary works are the dearest of all things imto you, as well 
as the creators of literary works, even though these works be 
of modest merit, if only they contain some traces of ancient 
knowledge. And you deem not to be utterly devoid of these 
traces (35) the works which I have composed here and there 
touching all the various branches of culture into which 
wisdom has been divided. These latter < branches > are 
numerous, and few are the men able to gather them all 
together at once so that each of them may be of great 
use. 


(40) Now perhaps this our speech boasts to excess and 
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Kci TE ve^eoTiTd &v Etj' 6pp’ ’A6pdoTEva 
f|6d Y8 PdaKavo<; ^pp^TCO v6oq f|8’ oOaxa. 
d.Xk\ 6 y' £(pd|itiv, ndvta oO doxsxoq feK pdXa (puydav 
SXPov dplxipov, iepdv Ovoq, 0 &kov ^kEIvov 
45 KuSipov, olo kX£To<; dndvTEooi nEpi(pavTov 
fol. 53r dvd yE ftvSpEooi Ppooxoiaiv doi5tpov al6v, 

66^av, 6jta5oi)(;, Xa6v OnEiKdGovxa itoXXdv, 
Kupatvovxa Bdaxpa, paoiXfidq x’ ^ptiipa 
pdX’ 6piXfjpaxa, x6v pdXa Ka6x6(; o6 y’ ^pdac;, 

50 a6xdp fiTiEixa pdvoq y’ d7c67txoA,V(; flouxa pxoCx; 
Xpioxoio npondpoi0EV 6vipd6ovxoq oIeI, 

6v y’ dXXd^ao Ttdvxcov, ooixpiac; IjiEpov Epntic; 
dxpoTiov atev £xei<;. ko 6 XtnEc; x6v6’ dpa noOBov 
o68d ai y’ o08fev jrpfjypa x6v5’ dnd KElap dpaxo, 

55 dXX’ 6 y” fepiiptov flv oO y’ eIXeo xdv5’ fjSdvEi, 

x6v8e xe oOv y’ fereiKoupov dvd XaxpEiav XpxoxoO 
dyEiq, pdXa x’ dya06v napacppdPpova d>v xpfj 
ndp pidxoio k^XeuBov xdv6E (plXiiv Xpiox$. 
dKdpaxov 5fe ooi ye onodSaop’ dp<p6xEp’ eIoI, 

60 TtpdoKxiioi^ ao<p(a<; XaxpEia x’ oeI BeoTo, 

& poKdpiE oO y’, divBponE xa»v5* dpcpoxEpdov, 

6(; k’ Spaa’ aOx&v, d<; k’ Spdcov eIx’ o6k dxEOKXEiq, 
dXXd XE TtoXXdv dEl npoPiPdEiq SKdxEp0EV adxdq* 
fjpSv dpExdv 6<; y’ 6xi nEp nXElv e 6 pdXa dvdxtov 
fol. 53v Koi x’ dpoiPaSdv dyxv Jip6o0EV Idjv Beovo, 
f|5S x’ dS^cov Kxi^oioq atel ipEpxfjq XoOycav 
nai5E{a(; xe ndaiiq xfj<; 0’ fipExSpac; xi^Q x’ Skx6(;, 

6xxi KEv at) Kdv0EOxEv SjtEix’ dvlvoix’ fiv xi<;, 
pfjiox’ EdnExSax; dv’ 666v BE(op{a(; 6vx(o<; 

70 5fi pdX’ id)v dnpdoKOTtoq, dxEipi^q, Sodypaxa 
ndvxa BeoIo dvaKxoq nioxxoq dyvoxdxa<;, 
f|dxE 5f| Kal npodxEpov &v5pE(; pdKapE(; dXXoi 
Kdpx’ dp’ SkeTvoi f|yEpovnE<; 5fi nEplxpapoi 
BeiooeP(ii<; XpiaxoO Kai x’ SKKXiioiac; adxoO 
75 oxOXoi fjdxE BeIpeBX’ dppaySa «dvx’ olda. 

ToTc; pSv dp adxdq, BeT dvEp, ElKdBcov oS y’ a0x6v, 
ndp x’ dpExfiv rtdp x’ ad SninodBrioiv oou<plii(;, 
npdaxaxov Epyov xiBEai XaxpEiav Beoio* 
adxdp SwEixa SEdxEpd ooi (ppouvxlopaxa XoOyoi 
80 Kal x’ dpq)’ doxoXoq dEl xoioi pSpiiXaq Ttouvfiv, 
f\paxa Ttdvxa xpipcov Kdpaxov IpEpdEvxa. 

KoOxii; Sxd^wv Tpriyoploio ndvouq dvaix’ dv 
dXXouq KEV doiSdq IkeoIooi; xe Beovo 
fol. 54r Opvouq kovvQ x’ 181qi x’ ad povdEVxac;, d6xXou(;, 
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may even be reproachable; but away with envy! And 
away with malicious minds and ears, too! Even as 1 have 
said, relentlessly you have fled away from everything; 
from illustrious fortune, from the sacred height of that 
[fol. S3r] splendid See of yours, (45) whose renown is conspicuous 
among all and forever celebrated by mortals, from 
glory, from companions, from the obedient throng, 
from overflownng audiences, and from trusting conver¬ 
sations with the Emperor whom you love. (SO) And 
thereafter have you lived alone without the City in 
quiet, forever in the presence of Christ the lofty Ruler 
for Whom you have exchanged everything, and have 
kept your constant desire for wisdom. You have not lost 
this longing, nor has any matter taken it from your 
heart; (SS) it sweetens this wilderness which you have 
chosen, and you bring it as a helpmate in the worship of 
Christ, and as a good councillor of the things necessary 
in this way of life dear to Christ. Wearilessly you pursue 
both these things: (60) the acquisition of wisdom and 
the continual worship of God, O blessed one, man of 
both these occupations, who love them, who desire 
them and fail not in gaining them. You make great 
strides in both: you achieve utmost virtue in aught 
[fol. S3v] you do (65) and in turn draw nigh unto God, whilst 
always increasing that part of the lovely acquisition of 
literature and of all culture, both sacred and profane, 
from which everyone may profit with the greatest ease. 
Thus you swiftly move along the road of contemplating 
all the doctrines of the faith most pure of the Lord God, 
(70) unwearied and without stumbling, even as < did > 
those other blessed men of old, those famed leaders of 
the worship of Christ (75) and pillars of His Church, un¬ 
shakable foundations forever. 

Whilst committing yourself to these things, O divine 
man, to the pursuit of virtue and to the craving for 
wisdom, you have set forth as your first task the wor¬ 
ship of God. Then, <only> in the second place, come 
your studies of literary works; (80) and relentlessly have 
you taken care for these, spending every day in lovely 
toil. No one upon examining the efforts of Gregory 
would see aught but songs and supplicatory hymns 
[fol. 54r] to God both public and private, solitary and quiet. 
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8S Y^UK8pd pd>.’ fepiiip’ dpiXfjpaxa x^pnovra icfip 
fi6ovdv dcpaxov, flv a0x6q y’ ol5a(; Ka( 0’ oT nep 
kot’ ftp <&(; KE ai) nelpovxai' dXXfjXoiv pdpxupoi 
Oppec; 5’ tait, 6’ f|pte(; dp<pl ndXoq 6f| 

KXeip^vaq fioxapev l%(o, (pdvxaop* dvoxp&povxeq, 
90 TtXdvov dvf|vuxov eiv f|6ovd<; o5vex’ fipeicov. 
i^xoi xdde p£v, d)(; ScpdpTiv, xcX^Bei pEpdnEomv* 
fjpfev 6ooi Kox’ dpa o6 y’ dxpcK^q flSovxm 
dyvoxdxav Siapnep^q f^dovdv dpiy^a xs 
ndpnav diCdoc; dndvxcov x’ fineix’ dXeyEivSv, 

95 fi66 0’ 6oov Kdapov x6v8’ dvoxpo<pfev0’ CXiiq xe 
P6v0eoi TtooXuTtXdyKxoiot xe naXippoitloi 
pdv|f (poptovx* 6v0a Kal 6v0’ dxfeooi nouXXoTq 
^Oppiya XEipdpEVOi ko 66 ^v y' £XEd0Epov olov, 
dKpaxov fidovaq dpjtvOvx^q x’ dvd Pidxoio 
100 xo08e k6Xeu0ov, §v(oxe pdX’ E66a(povE<; aOx&v 
SppEv’ Svioi KpivdpEvoi podpaoi xi3xi1<^ 
7iouXo66xi6o(; fedov, dpixipoi, nouXuKXEEiq, 
fol. 54v Kttt XE nouXdoXPoi, KaOdna^ f)5EO0’d(poppd(; 

TtouXXdq 6x6w 8 ok4ovxeq ol<; dpdovx’ininooXfjq* 

105 adxoi y' tv o<p(oiv a6xot(; SEiXdpov^^ x’ dOXioi, 
pdX’ £ni5EUET(; oIkxou, 5aKpu6(piv d^ioi, 
f|6xE xdcpoi xd y’ §^(o jtoXdKoopoi, Xapnpol, 
sbnpsntEq y’ Soooioiv, dxdp, &<; dvolyvuoi, noXXflq 
£v5ov diiSiac; aOxol nXfjpEK; af|\|/iO(; d6pfi(; 

110 fi KEV d0pdov a6x60Bv dvxidax’ dvOnovoxoc;. 

Told y’ taa’ dvOpconoiq noXXoToi PoKfevxa 
jtpdYdotxa poKdpio TtoXd y’ slpaxd, nouXu^ilXa, 
xd 6’ dp^ai; dxOnSdoi 5dpvEi ouvExfeooi 
fjxop dEl Kal x’ 6XX001 YT|0oo6vav dp’ dTtaoav 
115 dXXd 06 y\ dvEp dpioxE, 0 eoTo pEpdnrav XpioxoO 
6 k xe <puYd)V 6pi6o(; Kal <p0oOvtov 6 k xe KuSoipoO 
6 k x’ ad 66^tig, v6 x’ dpcpaSliiv Kpdcpa xe 
( puXdni5oq jixEpdEVXEq dmxo^di^ovx’ dioxol, 

6k x’ laxflq 6 k 0’ dSovaq dpu5t(; 6 k 0’ dndvxcov, 

120 x6v6e povfjEvxa piov eTXeo, vrivspdEVxa 
Eiv ndoTioiv 6piY5o07tovoi vd x’ ddXXqoiv, 
fol. 55r olSpaoiv ftp xeipaoi dxpuYdxoio 0aXdooT|q 
xo08e TcoXucpXoioPoio Pidxoio oxovdEvxoq, 
Ed6i6ovxd x’ doxo<p6XiKxov 6x’ Ed^dpPXrixov, 

125 navxdnaoiv dvooov, Y«Xfiviov, IXaov Kfjp 
loxdvx’, dxponov al6v dd^ov 6f)v vodpaoiv 
odpavioiov, pExd 0 e6v \|a)xdv dvaElpoooiv, 
dvvnExfi, dnpdoKOTtov OXiiq ppi0oodvT|oiv, 
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(85) as well as sweet and lovely sermons [?] which glad¬ 
den the heart with ineffable delight, whereof you know 
yourself, as well as those, like you, who have experi¬ 
enced them. Thereof you are witnesses to one another; 
but we profane ones stand without closed doors, tiumng 
fantasies (90) and useless wanderings in our minds for 
our pleasure’s sake. Indeed, as I < just > have said, the 
following happens with mortals: there are some, like 
you, who revel in the purest delights, untainted by grief 
or by any other troublesome thing whatsoever; (95) and 
there are others who go about in this world and are 
dashed meaninglessly hither and thither by manifold 
griefs and aimlessly wander through the depths of mat¬ 
ter and are carried along by it, as it swells back and 
forth. They are beset by all manner of woes, nor breathe 
they anything free, any pure joy, < as they pass > along 
(100) the path of this Ufe, though some of them be con¬ 
sidered blessed by the currents of generous Fortime. Un¬ 
to them who observe these men on the surface, they ap- 
[fol. 54v] pear to be venerable and glorious and fortunate and to 
have a great many reasons to rejoice; (105) yet within 
themselves they are miserable and wretched, they need 
pity, they deserve tears: even as tombs, they are splendid 
and pleasing to the eye from without, but within, if one 
open them, they are full of disgusting matter, of foul 
(110) and insufferable reek which overcomes one forth¬ 
with. 

Such are the matters which unto many men appear to 
be felicitous and are greatly striven after, but which beset 
our hearts always with continuous griefs and destroy all 
rejoicing. (115) But you, O best of men, servant of Christ 
our God, you have fled away from strife, from jealousies, 
from tiunult, and even from glory at which both patent¬ 
ly and secretly the speeding arrows of strife are aimed; 
away from the war-cry, from pleasure, from everything 
altogether. (120) You have chosen this solitary life 
which remains calm in the midst of all the loud-roaring 
[fol. 55f] storms and swells and tempests of the barren sea of this 
turbulent life full of moiuning; your life enjoys fair 
weather, it is unshaken, well-settled, (125) unplagued by 
aught and serene; it makes the heart bright and for ever 
and ever increasing in heavenly thoughts which exalt the 
soul unto God, that soul which soars on high unhind- 
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ol Kev ^neiyo^^vav del napKXdouo’ adtoi, 

130 fe<; 3u06v 606 ’ Ote di^tToOoi lapTapdevra 

Katd 5’ dp Cxpavav dvd TdA.pam Pop^dpoio 
odvoxa niXvandviiv deiKeXiuoiv, dpoup(pov, 
aloxiov’ oOpdav, oOdfev feXedOepov dpnvEtouoav. 

’AXX’ dpa od, P^Xtiot’ dv5p&v, oa6<ppovi vodcp 
135 per dtdp flneiT’ d(pdX 80 vuxdv dpixipov 

Tfiv ofiv Tf^od’ dnd navtoiaq KaKdit^Toq dvouoov, 
Td ocpdrep’ adTfi(; dovKdT’ dvexov dpnovdouoav, 
KdpTa odv fjdovd pioTov Ipepdevr’ dvdxowoav, 

6d Y dndXaoTov dndvxEcov dXeyevv&v, xd kev 
140 eIv Pidxoio nddrioiv dvdq>upxai pdXa nouXXd* 
fol. 55v xdcov KdnoxEXElxvo’, doxexoq dpPudoKOV 
d&q Kd xiq dxpEKdcoq adxoKpdxrop dcouxoO, 
dpcptdnov povdEooav xdvd’ adXEiov, IpEpxi^v, 
dPaxov dx^iotoiotv dnaoi, pdvnv odo Paxt^v, 

145 dyvoxdxov Ididi^ouoav TtEpiKoXXda pouvdv 

xi^vd’ dp dndnpoOi nodXvoq dvoKxoq HEydXoio 
pdX’ dondoioq dvxvXoPc&v, pdXa noOEivdq, 
olKdcov ndvxoov ddEfiq (5v n&ai xpeub 
dvOptoTtcov x’ dvOptonEltov xe Ttpriypdxcav pdy 
150 Kat 0’ ol(; ndvxEC , dKaoxoi pdXa kev toxovx’ dpnTi<;. 
dXXd od y’ o0xi<; iKdvEi xpcid) dxxi kev dpa 
jtdvx’ d7[0(&aa<; dcouxoO Kodxivoq loxEo xSv JtEp 
dXXoioi ddExai Kat ocpiv pdXa xg»v5’ da 7ioi)0fi. 
dpKto^ fio0a ydp ot 0’ adxqi ndv0’ f^paxa poOvoq, 
155 odx’ 6na6v<ov od ydp dEdEO, od 0EpaJi6vxcov, 
odx’ dp ddTixdoq dp(pin6Xoio oddd Ttoxfjxoq, 
od KXEdxEooi pdpT)Xaq, odK dpdoEooi Pou&v, 
odx’ dp olvonddijoi pd0i) pXudouotv dyavdv, 
odxE PoxoToiv djtEix’ odd’ Innoxpowpttioiv, 
fol. 56r od Ka0dna^ dnav0* 60’ dvaoxpocpdovxai Ppooxoi 
(ppovxtda oElo (pdpovxai di^ xiva nouXupdpipvov 
t^i(; d’ f|dx’ dvdoxiov, doxexov nEXEEivdv 
KoCcpov, dvEvdEd(;, dx; xdxE Pidov, dcppodvxioxov, 
dpnv^dv KEV dXEd0Epov f|dpa yXuKEpdv aldv, 

165 adxodtdaKxov dolo xpiloio^ adxapKEi'nq 

Kat x’ dXsytCov dp’ odddv dntxiidE(; npi^ypaxa 
dp(pt XE ptoxov ddivd nouXXd ptixavEdpaxa, 
l^codt; djtixExvdpaxa nivwxd nouXdoxpoo(pa. 

&<^ d’ adxccx; Ccoeic; od yE Kax’ loov, dnotiixoq 
170 Tidp pidxoio pEpipvdpaxa navxoT dKaoxa 

doKEu6(; x’ dvd ndoav xpetav, dx; xdxEV doOcov 
f|dd XE ntvtov dx; xdxev, (5(; kev dXiydxpeiov 
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ered by the weight of matter; < still >» the latter always 
diverts the soul though it strive < upward >, (130) and 
sometimes casts it into the abyss of Tartarus and befouls 
it as it wallows in the slime of the mire and becomes 
disEgured, too shameful to behold, and breathes 
nothing free. 

But you, O best of men, have with a prudent mind 
(135) easily withdrawn your venerable soul from all 
wickedness, unscathed, as it labours without strife upon 
the things appropriate to itself and greatly enjoys a 
serene existence, having completely cast away all the 
many griefs which (140) are entwined in the fetters 
[fol. 55v] of this life. From these you have walled yourself off, liv¬ 
ing unconstrained, even as one who is wholly his own 
master, dwelling in this solitary abode, the lovely (145) 
and most holy and remote and all-beautiful monastery, 
trodden only by your foot and inaccessible to all 
enemies. With great welcome and longing did you 
receive this place away from the City from [?] the great 
ruler, and it you inhabit, careless of the things of which 
all have need: of men and the foolish things of men 
(150) to which each and every one of them clings. You 
are beset by no need, for you have thrust away 
everything from yourself and cling to naught of the 
things which others crave, and for which they have great 
longing. You have been sufEcient unto yourself every 
day, (155) and have not required companions or atten¬ 
dants or a server of food or drink; nor have you 
bothered about estates or plowings with oxen, or 
vineyards gushing forth with smooth wine, or about 
grazing be^ts or, moreover, horse-breeding; (160) nor, 
(fol. 56r] once and for all, do as many of the things which mortals 
strive after stir any of yom careful thoughts. You live 
even as an unrestrained, flitting bird without Exed 
abode, that lives in just any manner without wants or 
cares, breathes free and sweet air always, (165) is self- 
taught in its independent existence and purposely 
disregards the many and abundant devices of livelihood, 
those clever and complicated contrivances of life. Even 
so, too, do you live: in good measure, unconcerned 
(170) about all the many cares of this life and unheedful 
of any need, eating just anything and drinking just 
anything, as little as is necessary [?], since you think 
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navT* &pa nayKavei3naT’ fe6iiTi3oq f|8fe noTflToq, 
elTCboia Siapnepfeq &p(pi priS^v 
175 (ppouvrlopata SoKeOpevoq, ftp’ dneipoKdXoio 
vou6<; de0XedovTO<; dp^Xtepa, pdv, dXdyiota, 
gvO’ dXIyn n^Xet’ dvayKalii- koI t’ dp dpeivov 
6(; Kev, 6XiY(t>p<Dq t(ov 51 Pidcov, v6ov aifev 
fol. 56v 6v6o’ dvco (pgpet’ doyoXov, dnaXXd^aq gv0ev, 

180 Td <pgp8T’ dXXcoq 5f| nouXdnXava napdpacov, 

Kttl 0’ dpgaq dpdcDV dKdpia ToXuneOovxac; 
\|/dppa0ov dvd tg y’ idpdovxaq doupi^naTa, 
del’ dvgpwv nalyvia liexaPdXXovt’ &<; (p0oOpov 
Edxe 6oke0oi JtEnflxOoi* ninxdovr’ adx60EV Skc 
185 5id 6’ ddxTioi ndoi oxpo(paXiC6pEv’ altira, 

pfinox’ dp goxadx’ dxpond x’ SpnE5a dvapKoOvxa 
jidp Ppaxd XI pgyE0o<; xpdvou Ka0dfflo^ doEioxa, 
naXippotijoi 5’ dvavxa Kdxavxa 5i’ aiS 
ndvxa tpgpovxa noXOoxpcKp*, dvlSpoxa, dp<p{5poupa' 
190 xi pgv dn’ dpa xfi)v6’ fejrl 0dxEpa, xl 8’ gpnaXiv 
dn’ dp’ feKElvcov dpcpl xd Kai xe 8iapnEpg(; dvxa. 

Td8E XE oO y’ dnd xfjod’ 6\|/TiXflq OKOunuopfjq, 
xfjodE povdc;, flv oIkeIv eIXeo, Kaxa8g8opKa(; 
ndvxa pdX’ g^Elr^c; dpotPa86v oOno0’ 6poTa 
195 TiouXOnXava 8’ dXXi^Xoiovv dvxidovxa* 

pi^nox’ dpa ai3 ye Kai xd8E y’ dvxipofjpaxa ndvxou 
BoonopEloto oxEivoxdxou, ndp 6v dp(pdKxiO(; 
fol. 57r fj8E povd xfjv dpipayandCeit; vaisiv a6x6(;, 

dpcpopdoov, 8i8dYpaO’ dndpvnolv x’ dp SnEtxa 
200 XapPdvEiq gv0EOxEv, dvd v6ov dptpEiKdCtov 

xoTo8e xd KEV Pidxoio ng(puK’ dv(8puxa xo08e 
naXivopoa dofjpaxa PeT’ dvxiaxpoipa ndvxa, 
vOv pgv I6vx’ I0i) Kdpx’ goodpEva, nouXd8poupa 
dpq)’ dpa xfjvd’ dypdv pvdxoio OdXaooav, od8gv 
205 niox6v fixoioav gnipovov Eldpaapa PsPiiKdq, 

vOv 8’ d(pap dvxia Kupalvovx’ dvdiax’, gKnayXa; 
xfiv8E y’ Iocck; pdX’ gn(q)pova 8i8oiii ooi Yv<&pav 
xd KEV dpdaq dvxta Boondpoio pgEOpa 
xd8E, diapnEpgq nXavcdpEv’ gv0a Kai gv0a, 

210 xa6x6 x68’ algv gxovxa xdoxaxov, d)q 68 e K6opO(;, 
od pdvov gvxl pgpaiov xdoxaxov, oOnoxE naOXav 
xiv’ gxov, dEi 8’ dxponov eIv Pfap xponaXiCov. 

"Hxoi xd8E pgv dv’ dpa dvdpEoot Ppouxoloiv 
&<; dp’ gx6»‘ dxdp a6x6<; dpdcov 18(’ gKaoxa,' 

215 dpPid<Dv pdvo(; g ^(0 npiiYpdxEcav dndvxeov 
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all concoctions of food and drink to be vain thoughts 
about utterly unhealthy things, (17S) the products of a 
mind ignorant of good, a mind that strives after things 
foolish, silly and irrational, whereof there is little need. 
Better is the life of him who disregards these things 
[fol. 36v] and soars on high with a mind free from cares, having 
betaken himself thence, (180) paying no heed to things 
which wander about aimlessly and at random, whilst he 
beholds us men who busy ourselves about ineffectual 
matters as we build our houses upon the sand. These are 
but trifling playthings of the winds and suffer ruin even 
when they appear to stand fast; they swiftly collapse 
forthwith (185) and are overturned by all manner of 
gales; they never stand unturned or endiu-e, nor remain 
they completely steadfast for even a short span of time: 
they are utterly unsteady and by the flowings upwards 
and downwards are they all forever borne about, these 
twisting, unsettled things which turn about in all direc¬ 
tions: (190) some < move > from this point to that, some 
from another to the very opposite. 

From this lofty lookout, this monastery which you 
have chosen to inhabit, you have perceived all these 
things one after another: they are never the same, (193) 
always in a state of random movement, always con¬ 
tradicting one another. Perhaps, when you observe the 
swells of the waters of the narrow Bosporus, upon 
[fol. 37r] whose bank lies this monastery wherein you love to 
dwell, you therefrom (2(X)) take a lesson and reminder, 
and in your mind compare these swells with the unset¬ 
tled ciurents of this life: churning, turbulent waves they 
are, all of them, now rushing straightforward with rapid 
force along this watery sea of life which (203) has 
nothing reliable < in itself >, no firm hold; and now 
again swelling up in the other direction, unexpectedly 
and astoundingly. Perhaps you may obtain this wise in¬ 
sight from these currents of the Bosporus, wandering 
back and forth, (210) which always have the same in¬ 
constancy; even as the world, wherein the only sure 
thing is inconstancy which has no pause and unchang¬ 
ingly changes in the course of human existence. 

So stand these matters with mortal men. But you 
(215) live alone, observing all by yoiu-self; and removed 
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voOov finavr’ dvdyeK; npojtdpoi0e 0solo XpiotoO 
fol. 57v (pdi^av feKodoiov £4 ftpo ndvtcov doToq)^XiKTOV 
7COU0WV, JiapTpexdvTcov doxe0’ dp^a(; alel, 

£pne5ov o65fev fex^vttov ^ v6o<; elpeloaixo, 

220 dXX,d YS vmXep&q dXXaYi^v xiva puplav d<pap 

iK to08’ eiq t66’ dvaXXd^, dsvd te napxponadvxojv, 
KoOdevl oOv K6opq> xe Xdycp xe. o() 5’ Spcppova Xedooov 
Ka( 0’ dpa i^Sdxaxa PidEic; £piKu5^i x^Se 
pouvd, dp(pi^na)v Mixaf|X jtpcoxooxaxfevxa 
225 Jidvxcov dyyEXov ot noXudpi0po( TtEp £aoiv, 
od nEp £n(bvup6q £vxi y’^l povd nouXuKXEific; 
fldE lidXa x’ fepaxEivfi, yXuKEpdv dpcpi t poOvov 
Koi XeOoeiv dSuxaxov dpapa 0upEUXEp7c£<; xe‘ 

0dpPo(; 6xei noXO f|6ovd x’ dcpaxoq, 6<; k’ 64®6ev 
230 napnXdov dpcpopd’ aOxfiv dpa p£v p6yE06<; xe— 
fj x6 KE napx£xaxai p£ya—dpa 0’ <5pav dyavi^v 
dyvcbptov, dv£paoxo(; dya0&v da JtfeXEx’ dvtip 
6<; KE SEdopKdx; oOk dp’ finEixa y’ a6x60Ev fjxop 
feKxfexai y’ dxxdXXcov f|6£ xe pWjpav 6a(av 
235 loxei 0EioxEpn£a x’ ad voypdv Kap5{T|(; 
fol. 58r dvd x’ dslpovxa Jt60ov 6\|/ip£6ovxoq dvaKXo<; 

XpioxoO, fl<; KEV ipEpxdv dndvxcav fiox’ 6oxcitov 
6(; KEV oElo pdX’ fivaxo KElap, So© (pXdy’ £p©xoi; 
d|X(p( £ 0Eoni5a£o(; nacpXd^ovxoq noXXdv 
240 KE{a(;, dv©0i KoxanvEtov aCpaq \|/uxlioiv 

e6 y’ £naiodoai(; iXapd(;, E0Tiv£a(; l<pv 
xd©v Kal oi) TiEnElpoo’ si koI xiq 6x£ y’ dXXoQ 
npodxspov f|£ xe koI v£ov dp<pl 0Edv y’ dnivEdoaq. 

’AXX’ IXadv y’ IXaov o4> (piXxdxcp PaoiXf^i 
245 npEUjXEvda xe XIxeue pdX* Elvai Xpioxdv dvaKxa, 

6v y’£nl noXXd pdXa Ppidouo’ dXEyEivd xd kev 
ndvxo0EV fjpaxa ndvxa ouvExd’ dXXfjXoiiv 
XElpouo’ Kaxd 5fe Kdnxouo’ dxvOpsvov Kfjp 
vcoXEpfeq ElxEa ndXX’ dpoipa56v dXX' £n’ dXXoK;* 

250 xd pfev dp G)q dvdiioxd x’ dvdnoioxd x’ dxexv©(; 

Kax’ dpa ol Sdpvrioi Kdap, d 5£ x* gpnEdov aUl 
dv 0e6v dv© poOvov 6pda, ndoav £Xji©pf)v 
KE10EV dvati^dpEvoq KdXE©pf|v pf| xiv’ dXXtjv 
npoo5oKd©v, dnaXXa^eiouoav dn6 olo 
fol. 58v ndvx’ dviT)pd OupaXyda xfjKovxa KpaSIiiv 

alsi rtdp <pX6ya 6fi paXEpoio Ttupdq y’ 66uvd©v, 
pdvov adxdv 8flx’ 6 Xe6v x’ oIkx6v xe 0eoTo 
^ (pOoiq Cox’ oiKXEipCpsv fjSC xe ddea0’d(pap 
XEipop£vou<; pCponac; dv0p<67too<; £k x’ dXEyEiv&v 
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from all worldly concerns, you devote your whole mind 
[fol. 57v] unto Christ our God, seeking voluntary refuge, im- 
disturbed by any of the things which constantly over¬ 
take us, things which have nothing Arm in them 
whereupon one’s mind may rest, (220) but rather 

< display > a multitude of constant changes from one 
state to another in turn, easily misleading us, with no 
order or reason. As for yourself, you contemplate 
things wisely and sweetly as you dwell in this glorious 
monastery, and serve Michael, the chiefest (225) among 
all the angels—their number is countless—from whom 
this famed and lovely monastery derives its name. It is a 
sweet and most delightful sight to gaze upon in itself [?], 
bringing joy to the mind; and he who beholds the 
monastery whilst sailing past (230) is seized with great 
wonder and ineffable delight at both its magnitude—for 
its expanse is great—and its peaceful beauty. Insensible 
and wanting of love and good things is he who has 
beheld the monastery and not forthwith poured forth 
his heart in rejoicing, (235) and has not been possessed 
of a holy remembrance, a pricking of the heart pleasing 

[fol. 58r] unto God and an uplifting longing for Christ the Lord 
and lofty Ruler, Who is the ultimate desire of all 

< men >. It was He Who inflamed your heart and 
lighted the inward flame of love for Him, that great and 
mightily burning flame; (240) and all the while from on 
high He breathes bright, favourable breezes into souls 
that hearken unto Him; of these you have had ex¬ 
perience as no one else of any time, of old or of late, 
who has made a vow unto God. 

But pray you (245) that the Lord Christ be merciful, 
yes, merciful, and well-disposed toward your dearest 
Emperor, who is overwhelmed by many griefs which 
every day everywhere, one after the other in turn have 
continusdly for many years cruelly beset and eaten away 
his grieving heart. (250) Thus indeed do these unex¬ 
pected and insufferable evils oppress the Emperor’s 
heart; but he looks up always to God alone, deriving all 
hope from Him, nor does he expect any other shelter to 
[fol. 58v] deliver him from (255) all the troubles and griefs which 
forever melt his heart in the flames of a roaring fire of 
pains, save only for the mercy and pity of God. It is His 
nature to take pity and to deliver wearied mortals from 
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260 £k tc ndoT^q KaKdrnxoc; £k t’ &viT|p&v nouXX&v 
Kat T6 jidX’ oOq d6iK’ eOoe^ia*; Sd^vnai Xuypd 
flOx’ £p6v PaoiXfia 6e6<ppova, cpiXov KaXoC, 
npaCGupov (piXov dXii6e{ii(;, npdaO’ d<p6aX.p&v 
alfev Onvv txovxa 6eoTo, 6 (kti(; te otdOpa, 

265 nouXup^pipvov &(; OpKoov docpaX^a tfipiiaiv, 

(pIXoiKTOV 8’ 686vr|oi poyetooci ppouxoToi, 
oupnaB^a pdXa, ouvaX-yoOvta naaxdvreaoi. 

y’ dpa Koi o6 ye t6v <piXtei(; noX6, P^Xxiox’ dv8p<5v, 
6xxi vu ndX’ £ntoiK8 (piXieiv x6v, xolov fedvxa, 

270 xolov dp (&(; Ke o6, koiv 6(; fenel pioq dn<pox6poioiv 
dp<p’ dpexf)v n^Xex’ dpcpl xe ndvx’ dyaOd Ppodxeia. 
xoOveKO 7ip6<; oto 5i^x’ dv &] XIxeoBm Xpioxbv 
dnoepdKEiv o<per dXeyeivd noXuxeip^’ dyav, 
fol, 59r oelo ye npdpov dv Xixdcov 0e6v loye’ dvoKxa 
275 dyyeXov dp Jcp<&xaxov, 6x’ dXXcov o6poitb)v 
dyy^Axov vdcov Mixaf|X fjyfixopa 8Xov, 

4> ye napap^povaq (p(XA(; iK^xiiq ^paxetvdq 
vii6v dyoKXuxdv olo pd x6v5e o6 y’ dp<pinoX£6cav 
dplxipov pexd Ttdvxeooiv Pxtpoioi vriolq, 

280 xol Kev dvd peyaX6jrxoX,iv fj pdX,’ 6aoi xViv6e 
rtouXXol naX,aio( xe v6oi nepvKaX,X^(; I8elv, 

KdoTjov xapixeooiv dyavoi, 6 «> 0 )xa X«uoevv. 

T6v pfev dp o6x6v dyi^xopa Mixaf|X dvcoBv 
dnauoxa Xixfevxa npdoBev dvoKxoq XpioxoO 
285 PdXXeo, ndaav dno^pyetv PaaiXf| 0 (; Ppelo 
Xoypdv 6iC6v, dneip^oid x’ dpyaX^a 6eivd, 
xd Ke 5iapKepfe(; dxvopfevoio K6ap ol 8d^vel. 
xoOveKo 6fi jrp66i)fiO(; oO ye pdX’ dptiydpev’ odx^i 
iKeoI^o’ dpcpl 0e6v, T6id x’ ad Koivd xe 
290 7cpf|y^a0’ dncoq £(; dpetvov dpei\|/a(a0’ dpa8i(;, 
flSdvaq adxolo Kpadixiv nouXdxXoov d>Ka 
ndvxa x‘ dn6 o<peo XeuyaXda X6oa<;, 8<ppa k’ fineixa 
fol. 59v KdvBeOx’ dp’ feTtidtiXov ^ pfi xi pdXa ndppco 
Xf|Oeo0ai 0edv Saxe xieiv Bepdnovxaq feolo 
295 xot<; Kev 6nfep SIkov dvxidoeiev d(pap dvnipd, 

Kai xe pdXioB’ 6xav dp<p’ dpa kouXXoToi Kixdvei 
Xoiydq dvd x’ dpvuB’ Cppiv KaKii] KXeld<; xe* 
dXXd xe xdxa pdX’ a6x60ev eloi 8(Ka Beolo 
£v6vKa KuSalvouo’ dvd x’ deipouoa npoOoBev 
300 fjd ndpoq y’ 6xov 5ooox 8fi Tietpavx’ dvitipwv, 

xoloi 6 ’ dXixpot(; Xoypd peBdoxepov dvxaxo nouXXd. 

Toiydp £vr|e 6 q %’ dpiv gooixd ye ofloi Xvxaloi 
Xpioxdq dva^, XeuyaXda xiiX60i ndvx’ dnocboaq. 
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(260) all evil, and from many troubles, especially those 
miseries which unjustly oppress pious men like my 
godly-minded Emperor, the friend of good, the meek- 
spirited lover of Truth, he who has the veneration of 
God always in his sight, the scales of justice, (265) the 
scrupulous and sound keeping of oaths; he feels pity for 
mortals beset by woes, he is compassionate, and shares 
the grief of them which suffer. Therefore do you love 
him much, O best of men, for it is fitting to love such a 
one as he, (270) one such as yourself: you have a com¬ 
mon way of life, both in virtue and with respect to all 
earthly goods. Thus would it behoove you to beseech 
Christ to ward off the Emperor’s overwhelming griefs. 
And in your prayers unto the Lord God have as your 
champion (275) the chiefest angel Michael, he who is 
also the divine leader of the other angelic spirits like 
himself, he whose dearly beloved suppliant you have re¬ 
mained whilst tending this glorious temple of his, 
venerable along with all the other numerous temples 
(280) in this great city, both ancient and new: beautiful 
to behold are they, delightful in their many charms, 
marvels to gaze upon. 

Send you this leader Michael himself to make entreaty 
constantly on high before the Lord Christ, (285) that 
He ward off from my Emperor all baneful grief and all 
the countless, dreadful woes which constantly oppress 
his grieving heart. Therefore eagerly help him through 
your supplications unto God, that the Emperor’s 
public and private (290) affairs may altogether change 
for the better, having swiftly brought joy to his 
weary heart and having delivered him from all mis- 
[fol. 59v] chiefs; that, for the time to come, it may be manifest 
also from this case that God is nigh and that he requites 
His servants (295) who have had experience of evils 
beyond their deserts, especially when ruin befalls the 
many and evU obtains licence and glory. But the justice 
of God comes forthwith, it extolls righteousness and ex¬ 
alts (300) to their former station all them which have 
tasted of woes, and the wicked it later requites with 
many evils. 

Through your prayers may the Lord Christ be well- 
disposed unto us in this matter and thrust all mischiefs 
far away. 
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fol. 59v A. EIZ TON EOOON NIKHOOPON TON TPHTOPAN 
YHOOHKAIKAIHEPITQN OIKEIQN EYNTATMATQN 

OiXa NiKTi<p6pe noi K8(paXd, t6v fiyayy’ ^pa^a^ 

KttT’ ap ipa<; ocxpltic;, ^tk; jiot’ ftv 6g, Xin^oBai 
ftpa 6id6oxov, ndvTwv doOXou KXfjpoio 
Kpdooovoq d&v dp jioi 9e6(; dndvtcov n6pe nouXX&v, 

5 ool Td5’ feniTdynaTo fenit^EXon’ elv fenfeooiv, 
fol. 60r £6o(; pepdneooi Ppouxoioi ndXe6’ fiptv 

elv diaOfiKavq xd k8 8ok80|18V d^8{vco xdKvoiq 
napxiOfeoO’ Av ptoxov finavxa 

pdXa (puXaxxd^8v k 8 6iax8xdxa0’ §Koaxa. 

10 ool yoOv xd6’ £nixdA.>.op’d poi 5oKd8i PdXxioxo 
dp(p( x’ PiPXicov d^(pi X8 aou(p{a(; adxfiq 
fjc; 6nd08v pdXa oO y’ 85%8ai 5fi xux^nev adxoO. 
f\xoi xoOc; pfev feyd) ydwno’ djixidpa H 80 086(; 
dpcpl oocpiav Sp^8v’ dya0o6(; d)(; pdX’ £paov, 

15 dxdp fenol <p(Xov dvOex’ dndova Kdpx’ dnCuouvov, 

Kdpx’ fepdovxa v6ov npoodxew 5ia^n8p^q 80 p.oi 
KoI X8 Ku6aivov0’ djia npdyjiaxo 7tdv0’ gKaoxa 
pdXo y’ Onflq oo<plTi(;' oO y’, dpiox8 (piXcov dv6p©v. 
xo0v8Ka KaOxdq Oyd)v dji<p( 08 ^dll 11 Xa noXXdv, 

20 Ko( ai y’ oocpliic; 8lKd) vOv x’ aO 0adn8ixa 
npoupopXTip’ dpi58(K8xov, 0^<p8pda, n8p{(pavxov, 

Jtdoi M.dpo\{fi ppouxoioi xdn’ dva68iKv0oav 
ol<; dpa nai68{aq Kpa5(iiv noXC)(; I^8poi; loxei- 

Kal xd &<; dp’ Ox^i, dxdp d ^ol 0 um. 6^ dvcoyev 
fol. 60v dKoOoiq (piXoq dptpi pOv 8Caxopov a05f|v 
<ppovx(5’ Oxeiv, Opliip’, dvOxouoav 806paxov 
Koi X8 xapleooav 0pptiv8{av vo6(;, dx; k8v 
pfjxop8q dv5p8(; 07np8Xd8<; y’ fiaoi npdxepoi X8 
K8lvoi, 04 dpa x’ 0 k8(vci)v pOxpi vOv atel nouXXol 
30 0 lidXa (ptovfjq dp(pi«ov80vx8(; Sflx’ doKiiow, 

noiKiXdxpona pr|xav6ovx8<; yX<uxxo8ai8aXoi, 

<5(; K8V fep8iv, \|/uxdovx8(; d piiiidxia cpavxl 
Xdpiv On(08xov dv v6ov doxpdnxoooav, 
f|0x8 (pdpoq 07cinp8n0q 80y8v0i ocbpaxi, 

35 X04iv 0napnfoxovx8(; dvd n8p(<ppova yvc&nav. 
xd88 nOv dp noiKiX^axd ooi, TOpivoudpax’ 64®» 
pdXa ^8X6vxa>v, xd k’ eOippaSOa KaXXienitiq* 

Kai x’ 0n0oiK8 ydp dv8p’ 6v6ov oo(p6v dxdp Ox’ 04® 
np6G08 (p0p8tv d V 08 T jidX’ dyi^Xavxa, xapfevxa, 

40 Ocppa K8V d4io^ aOx608v 81 t| 0aOpaxo<; aOxdq 
dp(p6x8pov, \|/uxdv 810(0 fjdO X8 ooop’ 04(001, 
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[fol. 59v] COUNSELS TO THE WBE NIKEfflOROS GREGORAS, 
AND CONCERNING HIS OWN COMPOSITIONS 


O dearest Nikephoros mine, you whom I desire to 
leave as successor to my wisdom, such as it may be, that 
inheritance < to remain > unscathed in all ways, better 
than all the many other things God has granted me, (5) I 

[fol. 60r] charge you with these commands in verse, just as the 
custom has been established among us mortals to be¬ 
queath to our children in testaments those things we 
deem best to be preserved < by them > forever, accord¬ 
ing to the dispositions made about each and every one 
of them. (10) You I charge, therefore, with these things 
which seem best to me in the matter of both my books 
and my wisdom itself, which you boast to have received 
from me. Verily has God deprived me of my fervent 
wish that those which I begat might excel in wisdom, 
(IS) but unto me has He given a dear companion, ex¬ 
ceeding steadfast, who desires to devote his mind wholly 
unto me, and who exalts each and every work of my 
wisdom—I mean you, O best of friends. Wherefore 
have I taken great care of you, (20) and have set you 
forth now and forever as a splendid and faithful and 
conspicuous image of my wisdom, that you may display 
my works to all those whose hearts greatly crave learn¬ 
ing. 

[fol. 60v] So stand these matters; but hearken you now (2S) as 
a dear friend to what my spirit urges. Take thought, my 
trusty one, for eloquent speech which elegantly effects 
a seemly and graceful expression of thought, even as 
many assiduous orators have done, from those of old 
and their successors down to those of the present, (30) 
who have taken great pains in the practice of speech. 
Clever tongues have these, who contrive intricate ways 
and do animate, so to speak, the words they utter with 
a grace all-effulgent added to their meaning; they invest 
their careful thought with style of speech, (35) even 
as a noble body with a becoming robe. Let these out¬ 
ward embellishments and subtleties, and the correct¬ 
ness of elocution, be a care unto you. For it is meet for 
a man not only to be wise inside, but also to bring 
forth his thoughts most delightfully, most gracefully, 
(40) that therefore he may be one worthy of wonder at 
both his soul within and his body without, or, elsewise 
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y’ 6^1 a&|ia nfev Eto® ppiapdq, dptpl 5i t’ 6^© 
pdV &}ne(pEvo<; loxop’ 6nXa napipovdevTa* 
fol. 61r a<; Ydp fipEivov, fenei pf| OdTepov fevrl SiapK^q 

45 dXA.d y’ dTdppaov, dXXd y’ aIo%iov eiv pepdnEoai. 

y’ Apoi poi (idXa oC) novtew d|x’ in' d|x<p® nouXu, 
ptid’ dAxryioTElv kev dv ol6v t’ eIt) (pcovf|(; 
e6yev6o<; t’ Edpfjiiovoq, 6 tti kev eIv dpa nouXX.oi<; 
d(pap dpcpaSiiiv dnavrd npcbtatoq adtfi 
50 dOpdov {(pi BdXouoa, IpEpov dpqiopdouoiv 
iEloa jioXOv, 6v6o0i KEtap TEpnd^ovxa 
ndoiv fijiEiT’ dKOudvTEooiv a6T<50EV, 6 tti 
KOT d ye To6p<pav^(; dvOpconoi pdXa 6f) Cd>ouai 
Ka{ t’ gniripa xd ke nplv dndinoi xi<; £Xkouoi 
55 6up6v xdx’ dvdpdpEov np6(; ye (j<pc&v aOxwv, 

Koi x’ dXiYOi xddE na7txa{vovxE(; 6 X{y®p’ 6oxov. 

ToOveko ai) novfeiv pdX’ dnipova kox’ doKtioiv 
cppadpoadvac; npoxdpeov dv6pSv dv’ Ixvia XeOo®v 
K ai XE pdX’ ^andpEvot; npd6upd<; acpiv <!^<; ke ddvaio, 
60 Kdv od y’ firtEix’ dXXou xivdc; doxoXov toxoi xpewi*. 
pf| od y’ dnooxdpEv’ dvxuxltic; dptox®v dvSpSv 
Tidpnav dKEtvwv d»v dsOp’ fjpda*; dpipiKdvEi dd 
fol. 61v kXeToc; dpixipov oOvek’ dp Edaxopitii; dpaxEivfi<;- 
dxxi KEV fjv xw; dnipEXdotxo Kdpx’ dnl voOov 
65 ocpioi xiOEdpEvoq &(; ke xdnou(; dvapdxxEoOai 
keIOev dv’ fjxop, dnEixa napanXi^aia xpdEoOai, 

Ed pdXa 6dvax’ dvdxEvv 6(; 8d k’ dcpioxataxo 
Xpodvioq £k x’ dnddtipo^ dpiXit^i; yIyvoixo 
o(pE{(ov, Xi^Gex’ dnoppEicDV fjv xiva ndpoiOEV 
70 Xd^ax’ lowq dpsivova <p«)vii(; EdYevd’ d^iv. 

yXSxxo Ydp dpdopdvT) ouvExdEooiv dvxXi^paoiv 
Eddpopoq dvoxpoipdax’ dvGa koI 6v0’ dpitipa, 
eI 6d y’ dviKpoq dij dtipdv y’ dnEKxpandlaa 
JtTiYdwv, d<pop fjdE y’ finEvx’ dK{viixo(; XEinxai. 

75 XOOVEKO 8fl OUVEXl^PEV Eiv pEXdxTjot XP^> 
dSivd x’d^ dp’ dOiCdpEV dvSpdiv dvxEd^ioi; 
eO pdXa (pcovdv dptoxrov EdEn(T)(; doKiioiv 
Kal xd yb ndpoq dpcpopdax’ dvdpdoi ootKpoX(;, 
fidxE TnXauYd<; Jipdo®7cov ipspxdv, dTcdoiiq 
80 dn’ dpa naidEiac; fipyou, (paaiv, dpxopdvoio, 

Kai 0’ 6 noXdi; Xadq dpipl x(55’ dOpdov f|5d(; 6n®nE 
fol. 62r Y^OKiov o6k oi5’ d)q xi nox’ dXXo Kdap XEpjtdCov. 

Kai ndvE’ dvOaOxa rtoXd* dxdp dicEixa Siidiv 
TcpdoGEv 66o(), TcdvE’ dp<pl 0E(opiav d^fj(; 6vx®v 
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even as one mighty in body within and clad in stur- 
[fol. 61r] dy, all-splendid armor without. So it is best, since 
neither < inward nor outward grace > alone is < con¬ 
sidered > sufficient among men, (45) but rather, in¬ 
complete and even shameful. Therefore you are to take 
great pains for both; nor are you to neglect to make 
your speech as noble and fluent as can be, for in the eyes 
of the many and in public such speech is wont to win the 
prize [?]; (50) it flourishes with much vigor and greatly 
charms onlookers. And this charm then forthwith glad¬ 
dens the hearts of the audience, since men live their lives 
very much after what is conspicuous: and pleasing 
things which someone might have seen in the past (55) 
easily attract the human spirit toward themselves; in¬ 
deed, few who take sight for these things have been the 
worse for it. 

Wherefore you are to take constant pains in practice, 
keeping your gaze upon traces of the shrewdness of men 
of old, and following them as eagerly as you can. (60) 
And even if later you should be compelled to engage in 
some other occupation, cease not altogether from inter- 
[fol. 61v] course with those best of men whose great glory reaches 
to our own day on account of their lovely eloquence. 
For if one would strive mightily, (65) keeping his mind 
upon these men in order to obtain impressions of them 
upon his heart, and would imitate them, he would be 
capable of great accomplishment; but he who would 
keep away too long, and become a stranger to their con¬ 
versation, would forget and lose whatever (70) 
superiority of noble speech he might have previously ac¬ 
quired. A tongue watered by continuous drafts does 
turn speedily and deftly this way and that; but if, 
removed from the sources, it be too long without 
moisture, it is thereafter left motionless. (75) Therefore 
one must persist in study and must be engaged, through 
constant intercourse with those men who are best at 
Oratory, in habitual practice of eloquence. (80) From 
the very beginning, as the saying goes [?1 of the work of 
education [?], the wise men of old looked after elo¬ 
quence even as a lovely, shining countenance; and the 
great throng beheld with sheer delight this thing which 
[fol. 62r] gladdens the heart more sweetly than aught else I 
know. 

Now labor you much upon this; but later, as you pro¬ 
ceed along the way, labor you upon the works of 
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85 <ptXoo6(p(ov &v6p&v onooSdo^aoi, Kdpr’ 

Td nep 6aoi xeXEidTep’ a6 fevOouoidcov, 
fjOxe vodpipa <pOmo<; dpip’ dnooi n6Xex’ fipyoK; 
fiXXoya &Knpotea6a{ y’ fjxxdvcov feq pei(^. 

(piXoocKpia ydp fiox’ dKpaidxaxov nai5e{'n^ 

90 dndvrcov Ij xe pdy’ fipyov dvd pdX,’ deipev 
fi^oxov, dpixtpdv y’ Onfepxaxov dixaSiq ftXXtov 
fj OeoIo noEOvxoq pfjdEa dp(pl q>i3aioq 
npfiYdaO’ dnavxa dia^nep^q (&<; kev Eao’ EKaoxo 
di^dEoG’ dvOpwnov fedvxa vdov SapioupyoO 
95 dBondxEO) vd 0’ OvipdSovxoi; dvaKxo(; dvxcov 
EXXoyo 6eikv6pev dpcpEpdovxa, %’ dx; xdxs 
o68E y’ &TEP0E ocKpoO KivEovxoq fiYEpovf^oq 
dpxtiv Ed ye Xdycp pdX,’ dpopdxo ndvxa (pdaavxo(;, 

Koi x’ dp’ EkeiGev Iq xe vOv SioikeOvxo? alfev 
100 fix; o(piv dpEivov dvd pExpoioiv d y’ Ed XExdxaxai. 

fol. 62v TotO(; Eptoi; dv0p(5rtoi(; yEtvaxo (piXoao<piav. 

dxoi ppouxol pEv pEponEq y’ dpdovxEq Ekooxo 
xol pEv dvuxov dp odxi y’ Exi nXEov £k x’ EvGeOxev, 
aioGfjoEi p6vov dppidovxEq, &<; xe nEp dXXai 
105 vuxai al x’ dXoyoi WEcpdKavx’ dvoE(; xe, 

xol 6E x’ ErtEixa pEy’ dpcpopdovxEc; dpavxd y’ EvGev 
oKEppa noXdJtovov, od ydp djiExpii a(piv pdvov odpdv 
dXX,d XE Kadx60Ev dp<p( y’ Exa^EpEv d kev 6p0Bv* 
d)(; dp’ Exouoi, xlvoi; nox’ Eaoi (pdoioq Ekooxo, 

110 n&q dpa yEvxo, xlva 5i’ dp alxiav EpnsSa pipvEt 
xadxo<pud xd ye xadxo(pud, xd 6E KdXXoI’ dsl, 

Koi x68e y’ dxponov atel o<piv, xd ye 6il0’ ExEpoiov, 
^uppiyEa x’ dpiyf) xe 5idv5ixd 0’ EvoEidfl- 
dvd XE Xomdv xd6E redvov reoXdv dpcpEXdvxEq, 

115 Ttdvxo pdXa Jto0EovxE(; (ppod< v >xioav ElKdxi XodY(p 
Eoxadxa, diapKEa, ndvocxp’ djiT|yEEo0ai, 
dxxi KEV od5’ EnEoiKE xd pdvp oOxox; EdKoopa 
nouXXdv doEioxd 0’ dpa xe yEvEoGai pElval 0’ E^fjq. 
xodvEKa 6fi ouvfiYopov dpaxo (piXooocpia 
fol. 63r (ppodvTip’ dpq)l Geoio xd6’ Epya ndvx’ EdEpyfl. 

Kal ye xd6’ dv0po>no(; nspuboiov aOxtip’ toxei, 

6xxi KEV d oo<pioaxo Gsdq pEyaq, sOpax’ Exd^cav, 

Kat x’ dpa ouvExdq dp<p( y’ EKaoxa nofjpaxa yEvxo, 
Kal x’ dp’ Eprixloax’ Edoxpo<pa PouXdpaxa GeoIo- 
125 dp<p’ dpa <pdoio<; Edvxcov f xExvid 1 1 ’ odoidcav 
dpapdxa Xdyvp’ E<ppdoax’ Ed 6iaKpiva(; &(; kev 
ndvxa SiaxExdxax’ EdEpyti] ^dppExpa, 
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philosophers (8S) concerning the Theory of Being, giving 
your careful attention to them, and being inspired by that 
which is more perfect, even as it is the Law of Nature in all 
of < its > works: to progress reasonably from lesser to 
greater things. For Pl^osophy is the supreme part of cul¬ 
ture (90) and it has erected a great work, one outstanding 
and glorious and all-sublime: while God forever thinks 
thoughts [?] concerning matters of Nature whatever they 
may be [?], we, though < we be > only men, inquire of the 
mind of the Lord Creator and the lofty Ruler of all things 
(95) and strive to demonstrate that < things > are 
reasonable [?]; and that nothing came into being by acci¬ 
dent or without the agency of the wise Prime-Mover who, 
in the beginning, created everything in harmony with 
reason and who, from then until now, has managed all 
things (100) even as it is best for them, in accordance with 
measures well-fixed. 

[fol. 62v] Such is the striving which bore Philosophy unto men. 

Now, among mortals who behold everything, some do 
nothing more than this, and live out their lives in mere 
perception of things, (105) even as the souls of animals 
which are by nature without reason or thought; but others 
carefully examine things, and thus have initiated < the prac¬ 
tice of > assiduous reflection. It was not enough for them 
merely to behold things, they had to inquire forthwith 
about whatever they saw: what each thing is, what nature it 
has, (110) how it came into being, through what cause 
things wMch are the same by nature remain the same 
always, whilst others undergo constant change. One par¬ 
ticular character of things is always unchangeable, yet 
another always changes; < some > things are composite, 
< others > simple; < some > are multiple, < others > uni¬ 
form. Once they had taken great pains upon such reflec¬ 
tions (115) and exhibited much love of them, these men 
undertook to explain through probable arguments that 
things are permanent and eternal and wisely < arranged >, 
since it is not meet that things orderly only by accident 
should have been created in a permanent manner and 

[fol. 63r] should remain so thereafter. For this reason. Philosophy 
took as her supporter (120) thought about all these well- 
wrought works of God. And man has this great thing 
whereof to boast: that whatever God has devised, he has in¬ 
quired after and found out; he has come to understand 
every creation, and has construed God’s well-contrived 
plans < again >. (125) Also, he has thought out coherent 
pronouncements concerning the sciences [?] of the Nature 
of Reality and of essences, having well determined that all 
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&<; Ke n^UKS XeXax^^v o6o(a<; fi5’ loTaoOai 
6id 0’ feKdoTTiv CXav ioiKuidv te xe 
130 xpi^oiliov, o6 y' fiKoxi kIviio’ dyaOdq 0e6(; dpx^iv 
ndvxa dianpen^a, pfi xeo dveu Xdyoio 
3eXTfovo(;, oKOTtdv dvdoipov Kdvd x’ dvayKalriv 
pdXa y’ fertIxpEOV a6x60EV, 6oxi(; 8 ^pk 8X% fixovxoq. 

T$ Y’ dpa Kttl oO 8(5eu ndvov olfev (piXoocxpIi;, 

135 xotq xe naXaioli; keIvok;, &v fl^ei 

KXeloi; dpixvpov, doxoXov l(pi v6ov npooloxtov 
Kai x’ ’ApioxoxfiXcv wXiov, dpa x’ oIko0ev a6xdq 
6xxi KEV npooxi0El^ yovfptp voi3<p. 
fol. 63v xd pfev dp, 6aa' £xopev npox^pov dv5p&v 8f| keIvojv, 
140 ndvxa p^Xeiv ooi noXXdv, ’Apioxox^Xooq 8’ finaxi 
xl x((; fepEi 6oov dv8p6(; dvEiap xo08^ y’ ^napKEi 
ndp ptoxov pEpdnEoow dv8pdai xoi ys ocxpltic; 

Kdpx’ £pdouai, p^Xei 8^ a<piv OECopia Kdopou; 
eI(; 68’ dvfjp noXXSv dvxd4iO(; dXX«ov, ppouxoli; 

145 (p^pxaxo? dxpEK&oq fl kev ndvxE(; np6 x’ fedvxEq 

Ka( XE pE0doxEpov dv8p6<; xo08’ dpa (pOvxEc; adxoi. 
flxoi xo08e pfev d ouvxd^a0’ dnavxa ndvu xoi 
0toupdo’ d^ia, voodc; dp feKxdnia pEydXoio, 

Ka( ai y’ finaox’ £nix£XXop’ dnavx’ sC pa0Elv xdv8p6(;‘ 
150 dxdp 6oa AoyiK* dpcpsnovi^aaxo Kai xe d>uaiKd 
Kdpxa p^Xeiv yi ooi xd8’ fixeiv fevl cppEolv al^v, 

6xxi KEV dvfip eiq 6xi pdXa 8fjxa n^cpuKE 
P^Xxvov dvOo’ inipEX^ox;, d^iKExo poOvoq 
(piXoocxpiac; El8Ea xd8E, napEdoa(; od8fev 
155 d)v KEV 6iiv fepfeiv dp(pl xd8E. fi p6ya 0aupa, 

nSq nox’ finEix’ adxdq np6 x’ fedvxmv yEivap^vtov xe 
ndvxwv xd8E oo(piii<; Ikex’ fei; dKpov, 
fol. 64r odv x’ gn^pavE xdwv o6k £oxi nXsTv ^woueTv, 

(poupdv dvfjoipov d)q si xw; 6x£p6(; x’ eIv Pitp 
160 xdv8£ y’ £vE(Kaq dncocpEX^a pEpdnEOOt Ppouxoi(;' 

Toiydp dvaio, (piXov dv8pciiv fepol P^Xxioxe, 
xcbv8’ dpa ouvxdl^wov, nEnvup^v’ gpdov a6x6<;, 
dxpEK^ox; dp<pinovtov npfjypax’ £paxEivd, 
xipta, pdXa PioxpEX^a, nouXdxPcci aotxpotq* 

165 adxdp £nEixa novoitiq dp<pi x’ ad xsxxdptov 
PiPXicov MaOqpaxiKrav EdpaOiav, d>v kev 
pdX’ £paaai, x6v 8’ ad pdXiox’ ’Aoxpouvopiiiq 
nouXuxipoio, pEyaXcovdpou, xf|v dp’ dpsio 
dKdE^dpEVoq dv ooutpoloi y£vou nEpi<papoq. 

170 fjxoi xf|v pfev £yd)v oo<piT\v vdav dvdEipa 
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things have been arranged well and in good order, that 
they have obtained essence and permanence on account of 
their appropriate material < composition > and advan¬ 
tageous (130) purpose; < and > for the sake of what God 
moved all things in the beginning, appropriately < and > 
not without some superior reason which pursues, if one 
looks < properly >, an effectual and necessary and needful 
purpose. 

Therefore, bestow your labor always upon Philosophy. 
(135) Keep your mind with constant vigor upon those 
men of old whose great glory reaches to our own day; and 
devote yourself especially to Aristotle, adding as much as 
may be possible of your own by means of your produc- 
[fol. 63v] tive mind. Give you, then, much attention to (140) all the 
works that have come down to us from those men of old; 
but, in the case of Aristotle, what might one say that 
would do justice to the profit that this man has afforded 
in the life of mortals who are greatly desirous of wisdom 
and who give their attention to the contemplation of the 
Universe? This one man is worth many other mortals: 
(145) he is indeed better than all those born before or 
after him. All the works this man composed, the products 
of a great mind, are worthy of marvel, and I charge you, 
learn well each and every one of them. (150) But give you 
particular attention to his works on Logic and Physics, 
and keep your mind on them always; for this man alone 
has completed the assiduous study of these branches of 
Philosophy to the very limits of possible achievement, 
and has not overlooked anything (155) that one might say 
about them. O great wonder, that he should ever have 
reached the place paramount in these branches of wisdom 
among those before him and those bom after him, and 
[fol. 64r] reached limits beyond which nothing can be imagined, 
for he has brought forth this useful (160) contribution to 
the advantage of mortals as no one else ever alive! 

Thus, best of friends, you would derive profit from 
these compositions, and would act wisely by devoting 
your careful labor to < these > lovely and precious works 
of great benefit and use to the life of wise men. (165) But 
afterwards, devote your labor also to the careful learning 
of the Four Books of Mathematics, which you long 
after, and again especially those of all-precious and 
glorious Astronomy, which you have leamt from me, and 
whereby you have become famous among wise men. 
(170) It was I who, after much toil, raised on high this 
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6v6o’ feq dpiSelKETOv, dKXelnoooav ndXai, 

(pdo(; dvd pEpdnEooi ^pouToIt;, noXXd poyfiaac;, 

6k t’ dXiycov 6pnupEupdT(i)v (pLoOva heyIott|v 
T flod’ dpa oou(p(T|(; nEpIcpavxov eKiia Xapnpdv 
175 XopnETdoooav 6p.oi xipdv dvd te vOv dvd 0’ 

OoTEpov flnExta 6id ndvr* aldi 6i5oIoav, 
fol. 64v 6ttv kev aintx; Tdd’ 64oxov dre’ dpa ndoii<; 

KTfjoioq dpxfi06v t’ dxpi tc, SEupo ooqxiriq 
Kalwoa, n6XX’ 6te’ olxdjiEvov pet’ dvOpt&Jtoioi. 

180 Koi oot dpq)’ IpEpdv t’ d>poa nEput>aiov dcpap 
KxfjoaoO’ eIv ye ndvoioi TfivdE ocxplriv JioXA,oi(;, 
dtdp 6nEiTa KTfjoao 6i’ dp 66Ypevoq e6 ys 
Ka( t’ l(pi ndvxa pufjaao P6v0Ea TflodE ooxpluc;* 
6oaup6va)(; yitp tfCov djiTiyEdpiiv, oO 6 ’ dKOUEi; 

185 ndvTa ddypaxa xfloSE ocxpliiq eC pdX’ dvdxcav. 

Kxfioao pfiv dp Jidvxa y’ 6pda>v d(p0ov’ 6pE{o* 
ndv ydp djxQEv ^doKavov 6^ 6p60EV y’ aOxoTo, 
pdXa 66 x’ I^paov fi5’ dp 6nv 7ip50up6(; x’ dp<pl o6 
(5(; KEV dnavxo diSd^ij. Kai o’ o686v (psu^Eixai 
190 xf\o8’ dp’ 6jiioxfiptl^ jiapOpivOd x’ ECoxpoucpd xe 
o06apd voudpaxa- xEpndCeo 6’ dnavO’ dpo 
KEtap 6oco0’ 6x<<)v, pdXa 6fi noLOnouva, ooixpd, 
dpixip’, ipEpdEvxa, noX.up6pipva, ndvoioiv 
oOk dXiyoioi KaxaxpOxovxa xodq y’ 6pdovxa<;, 

195 KXC&iiEVoq, (Sq kev 6oiq nEpiipapoc; dvd ndvxEooiv 
fol. 65r doooi vCv 6aoi ocxpiac; 6paoxai Ppouxoi. 

’AXX’ flxoi oO p6v <5(; y’ 6paE(; x0xe<;, dxx’ 67idvEiq 6f|v 
ndv0’ dpadtq XE4dpEVO(;, f|6’ dp 6pElo kXeXo(; 

6v6a’ dvoElpaq, 6xi oe 16 yE Kolpi’ 6xuxov 
200 EO|ia06o(; noXO dKpoaxoO ko6k dp’ dpapxov 
oeIo, pdxT^v nov6a)v eIq od66v OvEiap 6po( xe 
ko666v eXXaxov oot, dxdp dp(pox6poioi ndviioa 
KEp66ouvd x’ 6niTipd xe Kddipd 0’ 64f|<; dppvv. 
o6 ydp 6pEio xipd, o6o 6’ a6x6(;, 6xxi y’ 6Kaoxa 
205 novx’ 6p60EV 6i8dxao ’mxuxdK; ed pdX’ dvOoaq. 
x4> y’ dpa Ka0x6(; dp(pa6tT)v aipEOp’ 6<; 6pEi:o 
Kax’ dpa ooixptav aOxfiv, KXfjpov ipEpxdv 6nEixa, 

(5<; yE 6oKEiq poi, ool puX’ 6paxEiv6v x’ dptxipov. 

Kat ooi napxt0Ep’ aOxdq d ouvx6xax’ dXXodiq dXXa 
210 PiPXt’ dnEp y’ olo0’ fm6xEp’, d poi (ptXxaxa ndvxcov, 
dxx’ 6pap’ douXd poi pev6eiv dvd ndvxa ate. 
xdov 8fi 7 coX 6 y’ dp(pip6pTiXa, (ptXcov dxE x6kv(ov, 
dxxa poyooxdKoio’ d)6Toi y6vovx’ dp 6poiyE, 
d(p0ixd x’ Elpapai Pi6eiv d^fjpid x’ al6v. 
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science, which was waning before, into a conspicuous 
light among mortals. From a few embers I lighted a 
great flame of this science, a flame conspicuous and 
resplendent, which gives unto me (175) shining renown 
[fol. 64v) now and forever and into every age to come. For I have 
renewed this thing, the most excellent of all in the Held 
of acquisition of wisdom from the very beginning until 
now, a thing which had been lost to men for many 
years. (180) I also roused in you great desire to learn this 
science with much labor; and at last you have learnt it, 
having taken it over thoroughly, and have been well in¬ 
itiated into all the depths of this science. For eagerly I 
taught you, and you hearkened to (185) all the doctrines 
of this science, succeeding well indeed. You have loving¬ 
ly amassed all this wealth of mine. For all envy departed 
from me, and I desired and was most anxious that you 
should learn everything, and that (190) naught of this 
science should escape you: none of its labyrinthine and 
complex notions; and you delighted in keeping 
everything at once in your breast, having learnt these 
difficult and wise and glorious and lovely and 
wearisome things, which exhaust in many labors aU who 
desire them, (195) in order that you might be celebrated 
[fol. 65r] among all mortals of our day who are lovers of 
wisdom. 


You have fared even as you desired: whatever you 
have labored long upon, you have reaped: you also ex¬ 
alted my glory on high, for I have been fortunate in 
you, (200) an able disciple. Nor did 1 devote unto you 
vain labour, to no profit to myself or to you, by mis¬ 
judgement of you; but rather, I have wrought things of 
use and pleasure and glory to both of us. You are my 
prize, and I yours, since (205) you have learnt 
everything from me with great success. Therefore 
publicly I choose you < as heir > to my wisdom, a lovely 
inheritance which, 1 think, is beloved of you and 
precious to you. And 1 conunend to your keeping all the 
books I have composed here and there (210)—you know 
them—which are the dearest of all things to me, and 
which 1 desire to remain unscathed into all ages. I have 
taken great care for these books, even as for my own 
children; they were bom to me in wearisome pangs; and 
1 desire that they endure intact and undamaged forever. 
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fol. 65v ^fjnoT’ gpcofim xp6voio napappOavxa 

fiCte jidv0’ fipaSiq xP^voc; & t“ ft t’ fipa pfj 
^e((ov fioxeia napaoOptix’ fiv P6v0eoi XfiGtiq. 
dXX’ dp’ iyd) ae noX.VMOp6v dv* fip&T^poioi 

Toiode TfiKEoo’ fejtiT^XXon’ doTaxtoioiv fixeooiv 
220 Sppev’ &7cvpeX^a (ppouvxioxfjv, fix; ke oacboEiq 
fi pdX,’ dxEip^a, xipfjfivx’ feooup^vovoi. 
xd pfev feYd)v fix; fiXnop’, lotoq dXriO^’ otcov, 
loco<; 6’ oO, dXX’ CXnop’ &yd)v oOxcooI y’ fipTxni; 
fix; KEv SpoiyE xd PipXi’ fcoEtxai dvxEpa Xcbpriq 
225 Koi x’ di^fjpi’ £nEixa diapnEp^q 6\|»iy6voioiv 

oi> pdvov EtvEKa osIo pdXiox’ feTiIx^dEq yvt£)pa(; 
npouvo(a<; x’ dnEpuK^pEV dXXOvxa (pOdvov odx&v, 
dXX’ 6x1 y’ dxxi kev, Iv’ ASeax; 6p6o> xd pE Gupdq 
dvtbysi 5ok6eiv, 6^ dpa xl y’ 6ox’ dvEiap 
230 adxdov ocxpiiic; 6pdouai noXuxpfjxoio, 

EldEa noOXX’ 6xEpoTd y’ 6xoi3oTiq, ndvx’ 6p(iipa, 
ndp pEpdnEooi Ppouxolq ol^ v6o<; 6oxl oadcppov. 

Havxotoioi ydp dvd Kdppaoi xopaxA^vxa 
fol. 66r naidEiai; fjvEiKa novdpaxa, nouXupaOiai; 

235 Kddipa dEiypaxa, dd^av 6nEiydpEvo(; KxdaoOoi 
dp<pl Xdyouq pEydXiiv flv oOxk; dvodoaix’ dvfip, 

Ed pdXa Eiddx; tpOoioc; dvdpopdou cpiXauxa, 

KEV dnavxEq xapndpEO’ dpiKddiox’ 6ppEV 
doKdEiv 6ppEv navdd^voi ndoav dpa 
240 ooixplav, 6pya ndvO’ dpadu; d tioveOo’ dvOpconoi, 
ndvxa npi^ypaxa nouXO pdX’ ldpiE<;, dnapdpiXXoi. 
x0 y’ dpa Kdpfe Oupdc; vd x’ dvcoyE di’ EldEa ndvxa 
ooiMpia<; dpipadiriv nouvdpaxa ElvdyKaoOav 
Kai x’ 67idvT)oa xd p6v pfixpa(; x’ Edipovii^q xe 
245 dElypaxa, poOvov dv’ ipEpdEooav dp’ doKT|oiv 

yXt&xxnq cppouvxld’ 6xovx’, 6paxEivf)v pdXa KaO’ (&pav, 
xd d’ dn’ dp’ dKXdyipa (piXoaou<p(a<;, dnXotKd xe 
dixa XE ndoTjc; Xd^ioq <&pav dxodotic; xEpnvi^v, 

Elapi KEV (pcovfli; OaXdOouaav, dxdp dKopxpa. 

250 dpcpl XE d>uoiK’ ’ApioxoxEXiiia nouXdaxpotxpa, 
TtouXudXvxO’ Edpfipaxa cpdaioc; loxopiriq 
dnt^yEdpEva, dp(p( xe MaOripaxiKdv 6^iv 
fol. 66v ^ 6nl ndXX’ dpdynoa, vdov flxoXEpatou noXXdv 

pdXiox’ dp<p’ ’Aoxpoovopliiv di^dpEvoq Ed xe, 

255 odv x’ dyfjoxa ndvxa npfjypaxa Ocoupaoxd. 

xd pfev 6yd)v xdx; dvuoa Kal xe ndvxa ouvdoxov 
iq xdXoQ 6oxaxov iKdpEVoq, napdoov Kal Kaivd<; 
ouvxa^dpav dnioxfipriq pEOddouq xtjod’ adxdq 
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[fol. 65v] (215) lest they be dragged off by the currents of time, 
even as time in its unceasing flow drags off everything, 
be it noble or not, to the depths of oblivion. I charge 
you, be the greatly watchful and careful guardian of 
these children of mine unto the end, (220) that you may 
preserve them unharmed, held in honor by future 
generations. So do I hope, perhaps with reason, 
perhaps not, but I continue to hope nevertheless, that 
my books will escape violation and (225) will remain 
undamaged for later men. This not only on account of 
your own thought and foresight in keeping jealous ruin 
from these books, but also—that I may thus proclaim 
freely what my spirit urges me to think—since they will 
be of some profit (230) to those desirous of diverse 
wisdom, which has all manner of branches, each of 
them a trusty companion [?] to mortals with prudent 
minds. 


I have brought forth works about all the various 
[fol. 66r] branches of culture; glorious (235) masterpieces of 
erudition they are, for 1 desired to gain great renown 
which no man might reproach. I know well the 
selfishness of human nature: we all delight to the 
highest degree in excelling or seeming to excel in every 
branch (240) of wisdom, and in being knowledgeable 
and imrivalled in everything that men do. Wherefore 
my spirit, too, urged me to publish works touching 
upon all branches of wisdom: and I toiled at 
showpieces of euphonious eloquence, (245) taking 
thought only for graceful practice in speech, lovely and 
timely [?]; and also at choice pieces of Philosophy, 
which were simple and unpretentious and without any 
beautiful and charming style which blossoms, as it 
were, with the Spring of Oratory. (250) I have labored 
over Aristotle’s complicated Physics, his intricate find¬ 
ings narrating his study of Nature, and over 
Mathematics. I have greatly toiled over the latter, 
[fol. 66v] and delved deeply into the genius of Ptolemy, especially 
in the matter of Astronomy, (255) and have compiled 
all < manner of > wondrous things. Thus have I com¬ 
pleted and compressed everything, and have reached 
the farthest possible end, in as much as I have arranged 
anew the methods of this science, fittingly and con- 
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HdX’ £neoiK6Ta 5iaTi6el(; pia T6i<; vOv xpdovoiq, 

260 x’ fiq t’ djiovi&'repov djrnye6pevo(; 2 vti xpfioOai 
5i’ dp’ fiKooxa o6A,T|va(o<; koI 0’ i^eXfoio 
Td>v t’ dXXtov vOv t’ doipcov «pfiYPO't« fenixuxc&i;. 
oO n6v TiQ 6v6oai8’ dpdcov fl xP<&pevo<; <5(; kev 
aOtb? feycijv vd|iiaa nap’ gKaoxa jiiixavdaoOai, 

265 Kai TE oC y’ oloOa, Kai’ Spd noXXdKi voO(ii^a 
e6 ye Tuxt5v, pdXa t’ do(paX&o<; v6 0’ feKdoTOXE 
dxdp 5f)0’ SXs' £^eIt|(; SiapnEp^q a0x6(; 
xoT<; y’ ^|i^0Ev aOxoIo vdpoioiv dEl xP^eoOav 
ndp xiva 6fi KaX^ouoav feKdoxoxE v6 xeu xpelov, 

270 e 5 Ei5d)(; £v0ev xdxiox’ dvOxEiv e6 

<&vnEp dp’ oOvEKd xiq dpcpl o’ IxdvEi 5f| xpeid)- 

fol. 67r ToOvEKa dfjx’, fenEl xl pfev d^dpEvdq y’ l<pi xdpd, 
xl dt x’ dpEivov’ dtcov d>q dpa voO|iio’ fiycoyE 
Xpdao0’ dn(pl Skoox’ ’AoxpouvopIii<; v6 kev Cpya, 

275 xdxeoq eIveko ECnExtoc; xe xpi^oioc; 6v0ev 
fife Ka0d nxoXEpato<; diaxExdxaxai nplv, 
eIXeo kox’ dp fepdc; napipdoiac; dp<pinovElo0ai 
xd KEV feKdoxoxE 0up6<; dvcbyEi 5iCfe£a0ai 
xfi<; y’ ’AoxpouvoniKfi<; ooiplTic; xpeubdE’ feKaoxa, 

280 eO pdXa xfipEfe poi xd6’ fepd ouvxdypax’ afixdc; 
podvip’, dxEipfea, ^Edpaoiv dq)0ix’ dEi xP<^voio, 
dx; KEV locoq Pidxoio fejiEix’ dp’ dvEiap eItj. 
oeTo ydp dpq>l xd, PfeXxioxE, npoOvoia 5iapKf|q 
dXKap feoEix’ dn’ dpa o<piv fepOKouoa (p06pov aifev. 

285 ool ydp feyd)v fed© ndp tpOXaKi xd6’ fepd ndvxa 
(piXxaxa ^KtdKia, noXorto60iixd poi, 

Kai o’ fenixdppo0ov f|6fe x’ fenlxponov dp(p’ dpa o<pw 
napxi0Epai peXe6©v6v x’ a6 dn6 Xoiydv fefepyEiv 
o(pE((ov, dxxi KEV 6<pXei<; xd5’ dp fepoiyE nouXX©v 
290 oOvEKa, Ka0x6(; fepfeEK; o6, f|6fe xe ndvxEq doovoiv 
fol. 67v fipfesc; feopfev dpiyvcoxoi' feaoi 5fe ys ouxvol 
ot xdpd xlpid x’ fe(i(pavfea x’ feniEiK&c; vovl 
npfjypaoi ndoi Xdyoiol xe navxoloioi yvdvxEq 
ndp y’ dndovxa vC x’ aOx60EV Toaoi pdX.’ dxptixa 
295 xd od, 5i’ dpa ouvdpoavx’ d<popptioi noX^Xaiq. 

TSv 6 vbk’ dcpAxov, «&<; y’ fecpdpiiv, x^Piv dxpondv poi, 
pvHoxiv fepEio ai) pfinoxE Xlnoiq fevdiKoq p’ &v* 
dxdp fepoiyE x<ipiv dXXtiv xivd pfjnoxE 6 oIt|(; 
xfiodE o6 pfeCov’, feKaO’ 6v 6 <pXei(; o6v poi nouAA&v, 
300 fl xdpd xd6E nodpax’, fepfelo 0av6vxo<;, d 6fi poi 
cpIXxax’ feaov, (puA,d^a(; doxaxioioi xpodvoic; 
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veniently adjusting them to the present time, (260) and 
explaining how one may handle them with great success 
in all matters of the Moon, the Sun, and the other stars. 
No one who has observed or used < this work > in ac¬ 
cordance with the procedures I have prescribed for each 
case could possibly find fault with it. (265) You know 
this, for you have often worked in accordance with my 
prescriptions and have met with sure success on each oc¬ 
casion. Henceforth, choose always to follow my pro¬ 
cedures whenever any needful matter may call for it, 
(270) for you know that in this way you will solve swiftly 
whatever problem you may have. 

[fol. 67r] Wherefore, in as much as, partly because you stood in 
great awe of my works, and partly because you thought 
it to be better to follow my prescriptions on all 
astronomical operations than < to follow > the old 
dispositions of Ptolemy (275) for reasons of speed and 
convenience, you chose to work in accordance with my 
rules whenever your spirit urged you to seek out the 
necessary facts < in the field > of the science of 
Astronomy, (280) keep you forever these compositions 
of mine intact and unworn and unscathed from the 
ravages of time, that they may perhaps be of profit to 
future generations Your constant protection of them, 
O best of friends, will be unto them even as a bulwark 
warding off foul ruin forever. (285) I make you guard¬ 
ian of all these dearly beloved offspring of my soul; and 
I charge you as their defender and protector and tender 
to keep mischief from them. You owe me this in return 
for a great many (290) things, as you yourself will con¬ 
cede, as well as all those which know us well. Many 

[fol. 67v] there are at present who have come to know my honored 
and exalted position < obtained > through all manner of 
practical deeds and literary works, and who know that 
your fortunes followed mine closely from the very 
beginning (295) and were assisted by various means (?]. 

Therefore, even as I have said, you owe me unswerv¬ 
ing gratitude; and, in as much as you are just, may you 
never desert my memory. But you could never give me 
greater thanks for all the many things that you owe me 
(300) than by preserving these most beloved works 
of mine even after my death. < Keep them > safe 
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fiouXa x’ &Ax5Ptitd te, navtdnaa’ dCi^^ia. 
od nfev ftpa pdva xd y' d|i<p’ ’Aoxpovoniav 6ooiv, 
dXXd XE odv o<pw dpa Kal xdXX’ 6oa odvxayp’ adxdq 
305 5idq)op’ oOk dXIya ooi napxiOep’, dnavO’ 

KE oacdoEK; A(p6ix’ dvd Pioxov pEpdnEooi. 
xd (ifev dp dviydvoioiv fepEO dndooooi Ppouxotq 
pvimoodvav toax; pdXa kbv noXOdo^ov, ipspn^v, 

6i’ dp’ dKdoxoK; dvOpc&noioi noXd y’ dptiipa. 
fol. 68r xlq 8d ke duvdpEvdq y’ AxeXeOxiixov KXdoq EdpEiv 
od np66upo(; pdX’ dwElyEx’ dvd x65e, jtooXd dpdcov, 
Kdv eI ptidfev atoi xfl(; 6pax’ adx6<; dd^Tiq 
xuxtbv, flxE 0avd)v ndpo(; fjx’ dnddr^poq doTixoq 
xTiXdO’ dd>v dddKTixdc; 0’ odpdav odpdaa0ai xe, 

315 xoloiv 6pox’ dv0pt5noi(; Kdpx’ dpixipoc; dKodsiv; 
dXX’ dp’ dpox; xoloq ndXEx’ dvdpdpEoq v6o<;, aldv 
l<pi 6piyv6pEvo<; 664ii<;, k’ eI piiddv dfei 
xd)v KE xipc&vxcov. xoO 0’ dvEKo Kal x’ ad pExd poGpov 
sIpapEV dppsv’ dyaKXsdEq, nEpi(papoi |)pouxol, 

320 xapTtdpEVOv (pavxdopaoi vOv dpcpl ys x6 ’Tcidv, 
dxx’ od XeGoopev odK dKodopEv f|dxE 7tdpo(; 

H yEvdpsoO’ dvodoioi, xsXdOovxEq danxoi. 

TodvEKd poi, ’ya0d, nouvdEiv x&v £Kax’ dnixdXXo), 
Kal XE ndvnoov dnipEXdox; 6fl0’ <5q ke oac&oEiq 
325 ^ipXla xdpd, xd pot np6 yE ndvxcov dplxip’ doOXcov 
div xdxov fl dpdoa ndp pioxov pdX’ dvdxtov x6v5e. 
od pdv dpEivov dv adxdq dKpiva oOxe xdpisv 
dK ad0EV dq y’ dpd eI kev, dnlxponoq naiol pot 
fol. 68v XEi(p0Elq viinidxotq, dya0’ dSpaoaq dv otploiv adxovq, 
330 fjd ndvouq pot xodo5’ dpa Kal xdKsa tplXxaxa 
al KE 0av6vxoq dpElo dxEipfi nouXixopfjoaiq. 
val np6q xoO (piXlou, np6q xoO Xoylovo 0eoIo, 
pfi p’ dnodpoTiq d)v dpap’, &v ool dflx’ dnixdXXoo, 
dXXd odou pot xd novdoaq PipXl’ <&6iva, 

335 odoo pot npovoiioaq, Iv’ d<p0opa nappElvEis. 

ool ydp dnixpdntp xddE napxl0Ep’ dotpaXlaaoOai, 
pdXa 7tEJioi0(&q, &q ye xdpd xipdovxi ndvxa 
Kal x’ dpdovxi diapnspdq dnav 6 kbv PouXolpT)v 
KapnaXlpcaq dnlnouva pdX’ dvdxEv, (&q k’ dOdXoipi. 
340 x^ y’ dpa Kdv0d6E x6v6’ dpov dndTtXiioov dpElo, 

X(t>pa xd pot ydvE’ douXoq dp<pl XBKdEoa’ dpE6aJtoTq, 
d>q k’ dv dp dotpaXdi pEvdEiv xdpd tplXxax’ dq dEl, 
Xcdpav dpfiv TCEpiKaXXda xdvSE od valcov pouvdv 
l^v dp’ dycb ooi aloiov idpuodpiiv Kaxdnaupa 
345 Ed6v6ov x’, dnd ndvxa xeld(X'<^a ndvxa 5d Xuypd 
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from harm and mischief and damage until the end of 
time. I bequeath to you not only the books on 
Astronomy, but, in addition to these, also all of (303) 
the many and various other works that I have com¬ 
posed, that you henceforth may preserve them unspoilt 
for mortals. Perhaps these works will make my memory 
splendid and all-glorious to late-bom generations, since 
they will be pleasing to all men. (310) For what man 
[fol. 68r] who is able to attain immortal glory does not desire and 
mightily strive to achieve this, even if he naught perceive 
the renown for which he longed once he has acquired it, 
be he dead beforehand, or else far away, absent and in¬ 
visible, where he expects neither to see nor to be seen 
(315) by those men amongst whom he longed to be 
honored? Such is the mind of men always: it grasps 
furiously at renown, even if it naught perceives them 
which honour it. Wherefore we mortals desire to be 
glorious and famous even after our demise, (320) 
delighting now in visions of a future when we see not 
nor hear as before but have become ethereal, in a 
bodiless state. 

Therefore, my good one, work you hard at all the 
things which I commend to you; and take careful 
thought for the preservation (323) of my books, the 
most precious of all the good things I have acquired and 
accomplished during my successful lifetime. If you were 
[fol. 68v] left a giiardian of my helpless little ones and would treat 
them well, I should not consider your < service > unto 
me better done or more pleasing (330) than if you 
would keep safe these works and dear children of mine 
after my dearth. In the name of God of friendship, of 
God all-wise, deprive me not of what I desire, what I 
commend to you; but save the books which I brought 
forth in pangs, (333) save them with your foresight, 
that they may endure unspoilt. I entrust them to you as 
guardian for safe-keeping in all confidence, for you 
have revered all of my works and always desired to ac¬ 
complish well and with care whatever I might want, and 
however I may wish it done. (340) Therefore fulfil my 
desire in this matter, too, and be you an unshakable 
keep (chora) for my offspring, that my dearest ones 
may remain forever in safety, whilst you dwell in this 
beautiful Keep (Chord) Monastery of mine, which I 
built as a pleasant and calm heaven for you. (345) You 
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dnepOKOuoav dvd pioxov atel tdvSe- 
^ oO y’ dndtponov dn’ dpa ndvrcov 6%'K(ov Ccof|v 
fol. 69r dp^idsiq, dp’ dteip^’ doxoX,ov dpipl oo<(>(t|. 

ToOvEKa Kal ol) tdd’ feKtdKia ocxpltii; dpedaniiq 
350 d^xvoio, fjOiE xd)p’ EdXipEvoQ, dv’ dpa Ttdvra 
fe^E(Ti<; dnEip^aidv y’ altov’ gpdKouoa 
(pOoOpov dEVK^a t©v 6’ femyiyvdpEVOv (pOovdEvra, 
6oaa TE n6XX’ gxEpa dyi^oxa TfldE 
fipfev Ipd f|5’ ad ocHpItiq 'EXX,iiv(5o(;- 
355 xoOxo pfev dp(pl dTjxopiKflq dsOXEdpaxa, 

xoOxo 5’ dp dpcpl (piX.ouao(p(aq OEdpaxa OEpvd, 
xoOxo 6’ dp dp<p( YE nofiovoq ipEpxd noXXbv 
dpapdxa pdxpoioiv dKdoxoioi novdpaxa. 
jrdvx’ dpa poi Kal xd6’ dpipiETCE xfi povd o&a 
360 np6(ppovi vq», x<ipiv dpdv f|66 0’ 6ooi Y’d^eltiq 
Eipaoxal ocxplriq dpltipoq fioovxai Ppouxol. 

I. §. and J. F. 
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it shelters from all storms and griefs throughout your 
earthly life; here you abide, free from all annoyances, in 
devotion to wisdom. 

[fol. 69r] Therefore receive you these products of my wisdom, 
(3S0) even as a keep {chord) endowed with a safe har¬ 
bor, sheltering them for countless ages to come from 
foul and envious ruin that may threaten them, as well as 
all the many other books that I have collected in this 
place, of both sacred and profane wisdom. (35 S) Here 
are contests of Oratory; here sacred visions of 
Philosophy; here exceeding lovely works of Poetry, 
bound in each and every metre. With a willing mind, 
keep you all these, too, safe in the monastery, (360) 
both for my sake and for that of all lovers of 
wisdom—that trusty companion—who shall be born 
hereafter. 
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NIKOS A. NISSIOTIS 


VISIONS OF THE FUTURE OF ECUMENISM 


The title which is given to me for this paper needs a careful analysis for 
clarifying and making precise our subject matter. This is a prerequisite 
towards a possible, positive contribution to the main theme of this sym¬ 
posium, “Tlie Future of the Ecumenical Movement.” 

A vision can be defined as an image-concept of knowledge, i.e., com¬ 
bining reason with imagination. It is the outcome of a profound mental 
and psychological operation which sets in motion and unites data of the 
experience of the reality with cognitive elements and fantasy based on the 
experiential assimilation of the given reality. It is, then, through intuition 
that the human mind projects into the future a ‘new image-reality,’ which 
is based on the experience of the same reality. If one describes in this way 
the operation and the meaning of a vision, it becomes immediately clear 
that one admits that a vision is strictly a subjective matter. It can be that 
the reality, in our case ‘ecumenism,’ can be perceived in a trans-subjective 
way because it is an objective reality in which subjects are sharing in 
common. That is why we can exchange our visions about this reality, 
make ourselves understandable, and enter into the debate about the sug¬ 
gested visions by each one of us. Here, 1 see the legitimation of the for¬ 
mulation of the particular topic of this paper by the organizers of this 
symposium. 

We have to insist, on the other hand, for the sake of indicating the 
limitations of the theme, that a vision, as described above, is the expres¬ 
sion of a subjective experience and psychological state. The objectivity of 
a vision depends upon the judgment and evaluation of other subjects, 
who have passed through the same experience of the same reality. The 
difficulty with our reality, i.e., ‘ecumenism,’ is that it is, in itself, an ex¬ 
tremely diversified object, which causes an extremely diversified ex¬ 
perience. At the same time, it cannot be regarded as a pure, objective 
reality because it can always be perceived only through very strong, sub¬ 
jective presuppositions of a profound existential nature, exercising a 
direct influence on the way that each subject shares in this objective reali¬ 
ty. Religious traditions and customs, dogmatic positions and beliefs, 
confessional adherence, and cultural background affect directly the way 
in which we experience ecumenism as an objective reality. 

Consequently, our visions may differ greatly and we have to accept 
honestly their relative value. Moreover and particularly, our visions of 
future ecumenism, given the definition I have attempted, suffer more 
than other similar visions from our psychological status, which is caused 
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by our particular relationship with ecumenism. Visions can differ 
because some persons are fully engaged in ecumenism on an interna¬ 
tional scale and in a successful way, and some others are not. Others feel 
frustrated because they have not been accepted as ecumenists interna¬ 
tionally or locally by their church. Others attempt in vain or successfully 
to use ecumenism for propagating their theology or for advancing their 
revolution in their own churches. Finally, there are those who have taken 
their stance for or against ecumenism based on second-hand information 
and not on their experience, thus being carried by their liberal or conser¬ 
vative ecclesiastical, theological, or political orientation. 

These great variations, which create a plurality of visions for the 
future, cannot be definitively overcome because fundamental prere¬ 
quisites cannot be universally established for a global and indentical, 
ecumenical experience. This is true, of course, for all kinds of visions, 
especiaUy for visions of ecumenism projected into the future. What we 
should attempt, in order to cleuify this objective reality as the source of 
oiu diversified, subjective experience, is an analysis and an appreciation 
of the present-day ecumenism before we express a vision of the future. 
This methodological approach can, at least, unite our way of looking at 
things of this matter. It offers us a starting point in common, though, 
again, our subjective, diversified experience and psychological status can 
affect also our judgments and evaluations as we try to analyze the ex¬ 
isting patterns of ecumenism. 

A last introductory remark must be made concerning the nature of our 
visions. There are visions which express our desire for how things ought 
to develop in the future, i.e., visions of wishful thinking; and there are 
visions which express our prognosis, i.e., how things are simply going to 
develop in the future based on the evaluation of the past and contem¬ 
porary situation. In my presentation I shall attempt a combination of 
both of these kinds of visions, a method which can limit my fantasy on 
the one hand, and liberate my thoughts towards possible new 
developments on the other. 

Ecumenism and the One Ecumenical Movement 

What do we really understand by the term ‘ecumenism?’ I raise this 
question because I have the impression that this term gives utterance to 
an easy generalization. As it usually happens with almost all of the terms 
with the ending ‘-ism,’ ecumenism may indicate a kind of contemporary 
ideology, i.e., a general fashion of Weltanschauung which interprets 
world reality and suggests definite ways of solving problems following its 
principles of value and consistent action. An ideology, understood in this 
way, risks falling into the temptation of exclusiveness and absolutism, 
especially in the realm of sociopolitical struggles and theological debates. 
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We can agree, I hope, that this term ‘ecumenicm’ cannot be applied in 
the case of the Christian church in this sense because here we are not 
caUed upon to evaluate an ideology in praxis and competition against 
other ideologies of the same kind pursuing the purpose of solving prob¬ 
lems out of its particular code of moral and sociopolitical principles. 
Certainly, the churches, when they are meeting, reflecting, and acting 
together, intend to seek the solution to all of the problems (if possible) 
that contemporary states, societies, and individual human persons are 
facing. This, however, is not done out of a definite program of action 
resulting from an ideological stance. The background, on which 
ecumenism stands, is of a different nature. Christian faith, rooted in the 
Bible, cannot be used in this programmatic, ideological framework. 
Faith in action is entirely dependent on the collaboration between the 
transcending grace of God and human endeavor so as to act accordingly 
with all of its weaknesses and failures. A Christian cannot establish rules 
of action of an ideological nature by a self-sufficient system of ideas 
which offers solutions and definite guidance in the realm of crucial issues 
of contemporary humankind. 

On the other hand, the term ‘ecumenism,’ denotes the decision, the ex¬ 
istence, and the action of the churches linked together in one organiza¬ 
tion for the sake of their collaboration in view of their service in common 
to the world. Therefore, this term also expresses the presence and the 
diaconia of the churches in this area of ideological struggles with the in¬ 
tention of helping people to solve their problems. We speak, therefore, 
of ‘ecumenism’ in the sense that there is a kind of a general mode of ex¬ 
istence of Christians and churches that think and act together, regardless 
of their confessional differences, on the basis of Christian faith. This 
faith is, by its nature, communal, unifying them in a new fellowship, 
leading them to all kinds of dynamic and concerted action in the service 
of all men and in the whole world. 

Ecumenism covers and expresses the basic existential approach to the 
Gospel message at all times and in all places. It cannot be bound by a 
system or by an inflexible, authoritarian, and self-centered organization. 
It cannot be exhausted by a set of fixed principles demanding easy obe¬ 
dience and conformity, either. It is, by its nature, a perpetual and diver¬ 
sified movement ranging from the response to God’s calling to be one, to 
the efforts to serve in all situations in the world which seek moral or 
material support to face urgent situations of injustice, exploitation, and 
multiform discrimination as incompatible phenomena with the same 
Gospel. 

That is why we have a variety of expressions of ecumenism. These are 
different forms, but of the one and the same movement. Historically, 
this is true because we have received ecumenism from movements entire¬ 
ly independent from each other at the beginning of the ecumenical era: 
from world Christian youth and student organizations, from missionary 
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societies, from conferences of dogmatic or moral theologians, and from 
Christian social thinkers and activists as well. All of these movements 
had in common: first, the interchurch and interconfessional composition 
in their membership; second, their devotion to the mandate of the one 
Christian faith to share together in one church fellowship; and third, the 
belief that Christians thinking and acting together become more capable 
of a better and fuller ministry to the Gospel. 

The existence of all of these different kinds of movements, which still 
exist today and are multiplying daily in different forms, does not mean 
that there are many kinds of ecumenisms or ecumenical movements 
which share in these three fundamental principles. They are simply dif¬ 
ferent modes of existence and of action with their being and nature 
grounded within the same biblical pattern and which serve the same pur¬ 
pose indicated by the essence and the heart of the Gospel message. For all 
of these movements, to be a Christian signifles to exist and act 
ecumenically. It means to respond to the calling of God, to serve—a con¬ 
tinuous process of unification of the Church which is but one in her 
nature. It means to work for a continuous renewal of her life and to col¬ 
laborate with Christians of other church traditions in serving the world in 
all of its struggles to restore justice and freedom, maintain peace, and 
help foster authentic progress through culture and science. 

In other words, ecumenism, by its pluralistic forms, points to and 
serves the one ecumenical movement. We deHnitely, therefore, have to 
admit that there is but one ecumenical movement, if we hold fast to its 
biblical and church origins and to the fact that a Christian cannot exist 
outside an ecclesial tradition. Nor can there be a Christian movement 
without church adherence. This oneness is the necessary outcome and 
consistent implication of the fact that all of the different forms of 
ecumenism try to conform with the essence of the Christian Gospel 
which cannot be but one, and for the one world created by the one God 
who wants all men to share in the one body of Christ by the one Spirit. 
Ecumenism in its many forms cannot but be one as one ecumenical 
movement because its origin, its function, and its piupose is the objective 
reality of church oneness. Further, it operates as one God-given 
fellowship of faith to Him who is one, and it tries to fulfill God’s mandate 
to become one and thus share in His renewing operation of the Spirit of 
all things in His one creation. 

This position implies the acceptance of a concrete expression of the 
one ecumenical movement because it would be erroneous to conceive on¬ 
ly this oneness in God in an entirely transcendental way without an incar¬ 
nate, inuninent form of expression of this oneness. The one ecumenical 
movement cannot be identifled with an abstract idea which is grasped oc¬ 
casionally by some exemplary forms. This kind of idealism should be 
defeated. 

The historical process of ecumenism indicates indirectly a normal pro- 
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cess of development which culminates in a visible form of manifestation 
of this oneness in our times. It is a normal development because all of the 
different forms of ecumenism have been associated with a church or con¬ 
fessional heritage. Consequently, they led to an interchurch fellowship. 
It is in this interchurch fellowship that one sees both the origin and the 
purpose of ecumenism in the one ecumenical movement. 

These remarks do not have the intention of supporting the idea that 
there are no other forms of ecumenism outside the churchly bound 
ecumenical movement. On the contrary, this ecumenism presupposes the 
many manifestations of ecumenism which have preceded it, and it in¬ 
spires, as well, other ecumenical expressions of different forms. They 
recognize their inner and inseparable relationship out of the fact that 
there is one ecumenical movement with a strong and unshaken church 
natme and function, for there is no Christian existing who is non- 
ecclesial, i.e., churchly bound, for very evident reasons which belong to 
the essence of Christian faith, which by nature is communal and, 
therefore, ecclesial. 

There are several types of ecumenisms centering around the one 
church-centered ecumenical movement. The creation of the World 
Council of Churches represents this normal development from the in¬ 
dependent forms of ecumenism grounded in the same biblical principles 
of the Christian faith in general to the one church-centered ecumenical 
movement. 

The One Ecumenical Movement and the Worid Council of Churches 

In this context, the W.C.C. represents the central focus of church 
ecumenism, as well as the independent ecumenical efforts of different 
kinds. The W.C.C. does not monopolize ecumenism, but it enacts and 
makes manifest the one and main essence of ecumenism. Its principles 
are not entirely identical with any particular church tradition or confes¬ 
sion, but all of the churches can accept them as their own, acting in the 
one ecumenical movement and feeling themselves part of it on an equal 
footing. Certainly, each chinch tradition can participate and speak and 
act following its own interpretation and practise of these principles, thus 
making its own particular contribution to the one ecumenical movement. 
But the W.C.C., at this moment, is the unique effort for a global expres¬ 
sion of this one church-centered ecumenical movement with all of its 
limitations and deficiencies as far as its structure and function are con¬ 
cerned. 

The W.C.C. is not a centralized organization, but a fellowship of 
churches. The value of its being a representative and active agency of the 
one ecumenical movement is due to the life of its member churches. 
Their resi>onse to the ecumenical calling, resulting from their faithfulness 
to the Gospel, makes the W.C.C. their instrument for expressing their 
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participation in the one ecumenical movement through a church 
fellowship. 

It is true that modern eciunenism reflected a kind of Western Euro¬ 
pean idealism in its early days in the nineteenth and the begi nn i ng of the 
twentieth century. It is also evident, as in other areas of internationaliza¬ 
tion at this time in history, that it is the result of the influence of Western 
Christian humanism on the understanding of its world-wide impact and 
mission. It can be admitted, to a certain extent, that the "pioneers of the 
ecumenical movement had their spiritual roots in the period between 
1890 and 1914 at a time of expansion of the Western world and of a ris¬ 
ing world culture of Western origin.” ' We can also admit that there was, 
at the time of origin, a kind of idealistic trend and optimistic attitude 
regarding Western Christian culture and progress, i.e., that it was of 
world-wide value, to be expanded to be at the service of world history 
and humankind. "Western influence and Western power are extended in¬ 
to the whole world, and a new internationalism has been established in¬ 
asmuch as Western goods, values, and ideas are spread throughout the 
whole earth.” ^ There was a kind of Western concept of universalism 
which gave rise to an easy, uncritical, and unreflected creation of a 
"Western educated and formed oriental gentleman.” ^ In this sense, 
ecumenism can be regarded in its beginnings as being, also, to a certain 
extent, part of the general movement of "Pax Atlantica” or “Pax Oc- 
cidentalis” which gave the background, also, for similar movements on 
an international political and cultural scale during the same period of 
time and prefigured their rapid growth and expansion after 1920. 

It becomes, thus, a bit easier to explain how within this kind of 
Christian-humanistic universalism church leaders, belonging to church 
traditions which for centuries had emphasized particularism and subjec¬ 
tivity, focused their attention on universalism and world unity during 
this period of history. Certainly, the first decades of enthusiasm and op¬ 
timism have been followed by the recent decades of disillusionment and 
frustration as forecasts and daring plans seemed gradually to become 
utopias. 

Ecumenism went through this development which we usually neglect 
to study. There was a kind of inspiration of this sort at the beginning, 
and it was, in the early years, embodied in the formation of the W.C.C. 
But at the same time, the insistence of the Ecumenical Patriarchate to 
back the formation of a fellowship of churches as a counterpart of the 
League of Nations, the serious theological work deriving from the con¬ 
tributions of Eastern Orthodox ecclesiology, the Christocentric, dialec- 

1 This remark was made by J.A. Hebly, “Die okumenische Bewegung im Wandel ihrer 
historischen Perspektiven,” in Okumenische Rundschau, 4 (1979), p. 423. 

2 Ibid., p. 425. 

3 The expression belongs to G. Barraclough, An Introduction to Contemporary History 
(1974), p. 61, quoted by J.A. Hebly, Okumenische Rundschau, 4 (1979), p. 427. 
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tical Western theology, the concern of the international missionary 
movement to give a platform to the younger churches of African and 
Asian origin, and the resulting interest of the churches to overcome 
together their links with colonialism and racial discrimination led to the 
establishment and growth of a W.C.C. which little by little liberated 
itself from its remote, unilateral, cultural origins. 

The so-called crisis of the W.C.C. during these recent years which has 
caused the easy criticism addressed against some of its decisions and ac¬ 
tions, especially in the sociopolitical realm, as well as the disappearance 
of big and imposing ecumenical personalities and leaders like those of the 
first generation of ecumenists, has to be explained by its gradual change 
towards a more world-wide and multicultural, ecumenical fellowship of 
Western and Eastern, as well as Northern and Southern churches. In reality, 
there is nothing negative in this sort of crisis, but rather a sign of maturi¬ 
ty and authenticity regarding the ecumenicity of the W.C.C. On the con¬ 
trary, this crisis indicates that Eastern and younger churches, as member 
churches, also become a central focus of the W.C.C. fellowship, and 
they can act in full equality with their Western partners. Optimistic vi¬ 
sions are not easy anymore; and plans for studies and action have to 
go through the approval and the test of a vastly expanded, universal 
fellowship with its extreme variety of Christian experience, of urgent 
problems and requests, and of a critical stance against some unilateral at¬ 
titudes deriving from a limited cultural background. The W.C.C. world¬ 
wide church fellowship —not as an institution located in Geneva—has to 
progress through such crisis, also. 

Another reason for another kind of crisis is due to the fact that new 
ecumenisms are spread out today disassociating themselves from the 
church-centered ecumenical movement. They are impatient and they try 
to hurry the way toward Christian unity by denying formal church struc¬ 
tures, not withstanding the fact that the church fellowship of the 
W.C.C., with its serious theological work, has made the road to unity 
more difficult. 

Appropriate expansion of the fellowship, by including new cultures 
and strengthening theological and ecclesiological trends, makes the life 
of the W.C.C. more difficult. But this is a necessary and healthy process. 

Two of the most striking events, for instance, in this respect, which 
contributed to accentuating in a positive way this kind of progress in 
ecumenism, were: first, the entrance after 1961 into full membership of 
the rest of Eastern Orthodoxy, which represented the largest number of 
members, following the example of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople which had been, from the beginning, one of its main found¬ 
ing churches; second, the fact that the Roman Catholic Church took, for 
the first time, a positive attitude towards ecumenism and especially 
towards the W.C.C., accepting it as a movement of the Holy Spirit and 
as a privileged instrument of the ecumenical movement. 
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The Second Vatican Council especially created a new situation for 
ecumenism by putting forward principles of ecumenism and by initiating 
a series of dialogues with other church traditions separately. The creation 
of a Joint Working Group to secure the method of collaboration between 
Rome and the W.C.C. was necessary, while the Roman Catholic par¬ 
ticipation in all of the activities of the W.C.C. grew more and more in the 
70s and official Roman Catholic membership in Faith and Order has 
been fully realized. Early in the last decade, upon the request of Pope 
Paul VI, a group of theologians appointed by the Joint Working Group, 
after a long and careful study, submitted to the pope and the Central 
Committee of the W.C.C. a detailed paper expressing the opinion of Or¬ 
thodox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant theologians, specialists on 
ecumenism, that Roman Catholic full membership in the W.C.C. was ec- 
clesiologically and methodologically practical, possible, and recom¬ 
mended. 

Of course, the full, consistent and djmamic participation of the whole 
of Orthodoxy in ecumenism, as it is represented by the W.C.C. 
fellowship, and the rise of ecumenical interest of the Roman Catholic 
Church are promising factors of ecumenical advance in the future. It is 
evident that there cannot be several church-bound ecumenisms—a Prot¬ 
estant, a Roman Catholic, and an Orthodox, for instance. There can be 
particular interpretations of the same ecumenical principles and a special 
contribution on the part of each big ecclesiastical tradition, but not three 
or four ecumenical movements. The fact that the W.C.C. headquarters 
is located in Calvinist Geneva does not mean, or should not mean, that 
this represents a Reformed ecumenism and, consequently, Rome, Con¬ 
stantinople, Moscow, or London should request their own centers of 
the ecumenical movement. All places should be regarded as centers of the 
ecumenical movement, and Geneva is only the place of the executive, 
functional operation of the one ecumenical movement. 

It is rather certain that if tomorrow the Roman Catholic Church of¬ 
ficially joins the W.C.C. as a member and the Orthodox take their 
membership in the W.C.C. seriously, new and more difflcult crises will 
occur other than those which have already occurred as a result of its ex¬ 
pansion up to now. Perhaps, by the full entrance of the Roman Catholic 
Church into the fellowship of the W.C.C., great structural changes have 
to take place; but the alternative to the present crisis is not a new Roman 
Catholic ecumenism succeeding the so-called Protestant one, but the 
strengthening, through new means, methods, and secretariates, of the 
W.C.C. fellowship, representing the one ecumenical movement in the 
process of becoming more representative and authentic. 

If there is now one possible vision for the coming decade of the 80s for 
ecumenism based on the objective reality of ecumenical events of the last 
decade and on our experience of them, combined with imagination and 
intuition, this should be an enlarged ecumenical fellowship with full 
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Roman Catholic participation, without which one cannot speak of a full 
ecumenical movement. This is wishful thinking, of course, but it is also a 
necessary request and a ‘must’ for those who want to see all fundamental 
elements of church tradition and existence represented in the one 
ecumenical movement on equal footing through the fellowship of the 
W.C.C. This development cannot be provoked by a W.C.C. action or 
special invitation because the W.C.C. is not a closed system or institu¬ 
tion. It must remain open to newcomers who adhere to the principles of 
the one ecumenical movement that it tries to enact. The W.C.C. 
fellowship, therefore, has to remain open and welcome this membership 
in the belief that an ecumenical church fellowship is always on the way to 
completion and fulfillment of its being. It is always in progress and on 
the move to becoming what it was intended to be, and to changing struc¬ 
tures and function as this proves to be necessary for realizing its purpose. 
The W.C.C. is no one’s property and privilege. It belongs to the one 
ecumenical movement as it is continuously and progressively shaped by 
the member churches of which it is composed. 

Bilateral Conversations and Local Ecumenism 

The decade of the 70s can be designated as the decade of the inten¬ 
sification of the interconfessional dialogue between two church tradi¬ 
tions. This is also a normal development caused by the fellowship of 
churches within the one ecumenical movement. It makes the movement 
towards the restoration of the unity of the church concrete and makes the 
dialogue easier and more effective towards this end. 

There should not be any discrepancy and opposition between a global 
church fellowship as that of the W.C.C. and the bilateral conversations. 
In no case can they be misused as alternatives to this fellowship. They 
have to be regarded, on the contrary, as indispensable new steps for mak¬ 
ing this fellowship more present and fruitful and for leading to concrete 
new steps. 

In reality, there is no pure and isolated bilateral conversation. If it is 
true that they are inspired by the one ecumenical church fellowship, they 
have, as their most important service, to contribute, by their work, to the 
progress and the growth of this fellowship. Very rightly, the recently 
published report by the Faith and Order Secretariate, following a 
meeting of the representatives of bilateral conversations, including almost 
all of the main church traditions involved in these conversations, points 
to the cross relationships between all bilateral conversations and requests, 
"a vital interaction between bilateral and multilatereil conversations on 
the same subject as broadly as possible.” ^ 

This will become possible—and this is my vision for the coming 

4 Report from the Second Forum on Bilateral Conversations. Faith and Order paper 
79/14, June 1979, p. 7. 
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decade—if in the bilateral dialogues observers of other confessional 
families, outside the two partners involved in the conversation, are 
always invited to participate, and if they reflect seriously and honestly 
upon the possible contributions of their findings to the general develop¬ 
ment of the one ecumenical movement. The coming decade is definitely 
the decade of the involvement of the churches, in this sense I hope, in 
bUateral church dialogues. 

In this connection, one should refer to another area of eciunenism, ap¬ 
pearing more and more as a necessary complementary kind of 
ecumenical action. I mean the so-called local ecumenism. This type of 
ecumenical activity should be regarded in isolation, also, or as an alter¬ 
native to the integral, ecumenical fellowship. Again, this is the most self- 
evident and welcomed result of a healthy ecumenism. Perhaps, one of 
the most serious failures of the ecumenical movement is precisely the 
very weak existence or, in some cases, the total absence of local 
ecumenism. 

It is true that ecumenism remained too much of an interconfessional 
affair practised on an international scale through world assemblies and 
conferences involving an elite representation from the local churches. We 
cannot be so satisfled with the effects of this type of ecumenism on the 
local level where, however, it should have its main focus. Most of the 
churches remember the ecumenical movement only when they have to 
send their representatives abroad to represent them in an interconfes¬ 
sional conference. And these conferences remain, in most of the cases, 
without a follow-up for the member churches on the local level. 

Here we touch upon one of the most complicated and difficult issues 
when we try to envisage the future of ecumenism during the coming 
decade—because we have to admit that there is a serious gap of ecu¬ 
menical activities; first, between the Geneva headquarters of the tem¬ 
porary, specialized professionals of ecumenism and the reality of ecu¬ 
menism in each place locally; and second, between the ecumenists of 
a church acting internationally but remaining inactive locally. Those who 
have served in both situations have had a very bitter experience in this 
respect. The churches are entirely occupied by their daily routine work 
and their ciurent problems. Their leadership usually has no time to spare 
for or ganizing local ecumenism, which thus remains only an interna¬ 
tional affair, i.e., without its normal and main focus. 

In some other cases, the major powerful churches feel entirely self- 
sufficient dogmatically, culturally, and economically and disregard 
minor churches, which in their tiun are afraid to be absorbed by the ma¬ 
jor ones. At the same time, the big churches are afraid to give importance 
to the minor ones by establishing a local ecumenical council where they 
can sit on equal footing. The minor churches, in turn, are reluctant to ac¬ 
cept the importance of securing their freedom in evangelistic action. 
There are, also, in other places strong prejudices persisting as a heritage 
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of the past of hostile relationships between big confessional families 
where the ecumenical movement cannot achieve yet the slightest 
possibility of existence. 

We resize more and more that there is no ecumenical movement 
without its reality in the local situation. What a local church is is a com¬ 
plicated ecclesiological subject, and I do not want to enter into this 
debate now.^ But at least we can admit that, ecumenically, all member 
churches of the ecumenical fellowship, having accepted the ecumenical 
principles of this fellowship, potentially share in it. My vision for the 
coming decade is that the need for local ecumenism will become urgent 
for all of the churches. It is only through the establishment of local 
ecumenical councils that ecumenism can progress further. The isolated 
internationlism in ecumenical affairs will further weaken during the 80s, 
We badly need a concerted local church action to follow up consistently 
on the world-wide, interconfessional movement on an international 
level. Without it ecumenism risks losing its credibility and convincing 
power. 

As a matter of fact, there is more and more evidence of a radical and 
independent ecumenical movement disassociated from the immediate 
supervision of local church authorities which tries to fill this gap. This is 
a reasonable alternative to the absence of official church initiatives. 
Young people especially, for some years now since the 70s, have been at¬ 
tracted to a non-church structured ecumenism. Church-centered 
ecumenism is put under criticism on the part of those who are seeking 
something new and dynamic which can satisfy their deep desire for inter¬ 
confessional and international Christian fellowship locally. 

This is a very educational event in the life of the organized historical 
churches, though it alarms and confuses those engaged in church- 
centered ecumenism. In the 80s, this will be one of the most acute issues 
for the church discipline and authority of all confessions without excep¬ 
tion. Of course, the effect of this issue on the churches will vary in 
degrees, depending upon their understanding of the nature of the church 
and the function of their authority. What will make the issue more com¬ 
plicated is the fact that in most of the cases these independent ecumenical 
groups are combined with charismatic movements which are also grow¬ 
ing because of the lack of consistent pneumatological thinking and praxis 
within the life of the historical churches, since they are strictly structured 
in a pyramidal way. The absence of a theology of the Holy Spirit, or of 
exceptional actions within the organized church community, and the lack 
of enthusiasm in practising faith through inflexible church structures has 
created the empty space where these movements are thriving. Certainly, 
one should not admit all kinds of extravagant, momentary excitements 
of Christian self-created groups because the Holy Spirit blows where it 

5 See the paper of Leslie Newbigin, “What Is a Local Church United?” in Growing 
Together into Unity, ed. C.S. Song (1978), p. 149-64. 
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wills. The Paraclete cannot justify all centrifugal Christian groups re¬ 
questing total independence from the existing patterns and seeking to 
advance ecumenism by simply ignoring the serious ecclesiological dif¬ 
ferences or minimizing them to a non-existing status. This attitude does 
not fully represent the one ecumenical movement. But in some cases it is 
the only point of contact that churches can establish with the great 
numbers of contemporary youth. 

My vision for the next decade, in this respect, is a hopeful establish¬ 
ment of relationships between the church communities with these 
charismatic groups locally. Concern for this growing phenomenon of 
emancipated ecumenism on an international level must also become one 
of the most serious concerns of the whole church-centered, ecumenical 
movement. This concern should favor local ecumenism in an authentic 
way with these movements as partners and lead towards the renewal of 
church life during the coming decade. 

Progressing in Church Unity through Theological Consensus 

If we study carefully the developments in the short history of the 
ecumenical movement during the twentieth century, we can trace three 
successive stages in ecumenical theological work, especially as it is ex¬ 
pressed through the Faith and Order movement. The first can be 
characterized as a period of comparative theological work during which 
churches have insisted upon knowing each other and have experienced 
their theological differences by studying their respective theologies and 
sharing mutually in their worship. The second can be defined as a period 
of constructive encounter between theologies for the sake of in¬ 
vestigating the truth. It is a period of a kind of apologetic attitude sui 
generis^ deprived of polemic attitudes within the climate of the existing 
fellowship. The third stage into which we have entered more clearly since 
the 1974 Accra Assembly of the Commission on Faith and Order can be 
entitled a stage of theological consensus. Certainly, these three stages 
have been in existence right from the beginning of the ecumenical move¬ 
ment and still coexist at the present moment and will continue to exist 
together in the coming years. But the emphasis has been successively put 
in a clearer way on one of them and in this sequence, more or less. It is, 
indeed, evident, and one has to welcome it as a hopeful sign, that in the 
next decade the consensus method will dominate ecumenical theological 
work. 

‘Consensus’ in this context has to be understood in positive and con¬ 
structive terms. It is the final outcome of the close relationship and inter¬ 
course between the life of the churches that one shares within the 
fellowship of churches. It is the experience that one acquires through this 
mutual participation. It means the interpretations of confessions through 
this experience following a theological existential involvement. Consen- 
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sus, deriving from consentire, in this sense, is an act of approval and 
positive appreciation of one another’s church confessional stance where- 
ever a common biblical and church tradition is made manifest. The 
church’s confession of faith does not consist primarily in a number of ar¬ 
ticles which can be listed. It expresses the experience of the church called 
into existence by the Spirit and lived in continuity with the apostles and 
their teachings.” ^ 

Consensus, in other words, does not mean a superricial amalgamation 
of different confessions for the sake of reaching agreement. It does not 
mean withdrawal from our confessional positions to facilitate 
theological ecumenical dialogue either. It is a positive evaluation of con¬ 
verging lines and attitudes of confessional theologies in the light of the 
apostolic tradition which thus becomes their one unifying factor. It is on¬ 
ly after the recognition of such converging lines that the elaboration of 
possible agreement can begin, but it will begin through a positive 
reciprocal affirmation. 

This understanding does not necessarily lead to new credal forms. The 
differences in expression persist and the confessional formulations con¬ 
tinue to differ greatly, but through this kind of consensus, ‘‘the churches 
are using more and more a common language.” ^ This theological at¬ 
titude provokes interest for a reformulation of the one, common, 
apostolic witness and faith which is experienced under the different con¬ 
fessional formulations. That is why, without inspiring the slightest inten¬ 
tion to create new symbols or confessions of faith, this spirit of 
theological consensus facilitates new attempts to express with a common 
language the one apostolic witness. The churches, as members of a 
fellowship of prayer, life and study, are challenged by a consensus 
theology to more deeply appreciate the one, apostolic tradition in which 
all are sharing. 

The ancient symbols and confessions of faith are regaining their un¬ 
shaken authority and value, while the need for new forms of confessing 
acts is essential if one admits and experiences that there is a common 
tradition of confessing as a continuous process which cannot be ex¬ 
hausted by one written confession of faith. There are new events in the 
life of the churches which need to be expressed with a new kind of for¬ 
mulation underlining the converging lines in the one, apostolic faith more 
than the diverging attitudes recorded in historical confessional disputes. 
Consensus means that love is the prerequisite of truth for a church con¬ 
ciliar fellowship. 

In this sense, confessions, as confessing acts, are not the exclusive af¬ 
fair of theologians. They can reflect and suggest new formulations, but 
the churches are the authoritative carriers and promoters of this act of 

6 Report on bilateral conversations, p. 4. 

7 “Growing Together into Unity,” Faith and Order paper 79/14, p. 85. 
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continuous confessing within a new situation of mutual recognition that 
expresses their one, apostolic witness in common. The ‘confessions,’ as 
written documents and as churches apart, have to be “broken through in 
order that the tradition of the Church might become one inspiration in 
common for them.” * 

This fresh understanding and practise of consensus as a new con¬ 
tinuous act of confessing together has led Faith and Order to initiate a 
new study of the sacraments of baptism, Eucharist, and ministry. New 
consensus formulations expressing the one, apostolic tradition are sug¬ 
gested to the churches by groups of theologians belonging to different 
traditions, and the churches are criticizing and commenting on them. It is 
very encouraging to study these responses and reactions of the churches. 
Old traditional disputes which have been crystallized in scholastic ter¬ 
minology for serving a polemic apologetic purpose and for distinguishing 
one church from the other are now reinterpreted in a new way, seeking 
what lies behind them as a uniting factor.’ The burning issues of the con¬ 
tinuity of church tradition and the necessary signs expressing it, the cen¬ 
tral place and role of the ordained ministry and of the apostolic succes¬ 
sion in conununity and personal forms, the afflrmation of the real 
presence of the Lord in the eucharistic elements, the act of ‘episcope’ as a 
common characteristic in all of the churches, the central place of the in¬ 
vocation of the Holy Spirit in all of the three sacraments (epiklesis), and 
of the Eucharist for the whole of church life, and many other converging 
lines, express the desire of the very great majority of the churches to ad¬ 
vance further on this consensus road, endorsing a new language for reaf¬ 
firming their origin in common in the one, apostolic tradition. 

Certainly, we should not fall into an easy and optimistic approach to 
possible future developments in this crucial and central eciunenical new 
experiment. Possible visions of forthcoming new positive steps by the 
churches in this area should not lead us to any premature notions of 
triumph. There are still churches that refuse this kind of ecumenical 
theological methodology. There are others who regard themselves as 
non-confessional churches'® for keeping their full identity tightly only 
with the one, undivided Church. There are others, especially the younger 

8 Lukas Vischer, **Ein dkumenisches Glaubensbekenntnis?** in Synthese, p. 559. 

9 See “Presentation of the Response in Growing Together into Unity,” Faith and Order 
paper 79/14, pp. 100-38. 

10 The Report of the Orthodox Consultation (Valamo, Finland, September 1977), p. 19. 
*The Orthodox, if they are faithful to their ecclesiology, will have to deny the identification 
of the Church with a particular confession.” The New Valamo Consultation^ ed. W.C.C. 
(Geneva, 1978), p. 19. Of course, here the schismatic role of ^confessions’ beginning with 
new churches is meant and not the task of the church to formulate its faith when this proves 
to be necessary. Rightly so, Olivier Clement writes, commenting on this point of the report: 
“if the canonical structures in which the unity of the Universal Church should be expressed 
are ignored, does not the eucharistic ecclesiology become utopian?” Faith and Order paper 
79/14, p. 25. 
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churches, that refuse to accept the ancient creeds as authoritative because 
they view them as culturally conditioned. Difficulties of all kinds persist, 
but one is sure that confessionalism in the future will be deEnitely over¬ 
come and the seeking of the expression of the one, apostolic faith will 
prevail in the coming decade of ecumenical theological work. As it has 
been rightly observed: “the time of conclusive action in reciprocal 
recognition and growing mutual fellowship must now begin...thinking 
ecumenically means overcoming schismatic thinking.” " 

Examples of this type of meta- or trans-confessional and ecumenically 
oriented theology, based on the experience of chmch fellowship in 
modern eciunenism, are more and more numerous and convincing. 
Theological positions which have been regarded as stumbling blocks to 
unity and absolutely divisive doctrines are now jointly examined in a new 
constructive way in this spirit of consensus. Two recent examples are 
first, the reinterpretation of the pope’s ministry of primacy between 
Roman Catholic and Evangelical theologians with the intention of 
discovering together its positive ecumenical implications once this doc¬ 
trine is placed in the appropriate historical and theological context;*^ and 
second, the study of the filioque between theologians of the main church 
traditions from East and West with the intention of pointing out the 
theological explanation of the difference, once the whole affair of in¬ 
troducing it in the West into the Nicene Creed in a unilateral and, 
therefore, unjustifled way has been cleared and defeated.*^ 

Following these positive developments in recent years, one is justifled 
in expecting a continuation of this new method on a larger scale and 
measure in the decade of the 80s. What we have the right to expect for 
the sake of further progress on the way to church unity is that the in¬ 
terpenetration of Eastern and Western theological approaches in the 
W.C.C. wiU bear their fruits in the near future. Thou^ one should not 
generalize because elements of Eastern theological trends and spirituality 
are to be found in the West and vice versa, there are distinguished special 
emphases on both sides which are now admitted and practised as equally 
legitimate within the one, apostolic tradition and, therefore, are com¬ 
plementary to each other. The Logos theology of Eastern Orthodoxy, for 
instance, as a theology of participation and communion in God’s incar¬ 
nate Word by the operation of the Holy Spirit with its particular em¬ 
phasis on the resurrection and the glory of Christ (theologia gloriae) on 
the one hand, and the redemptive theology of Western Roman and 

11 Jiirgen Moltmaim, What Kind of Unity. The Dialogue between the Traditions of the 
East and West in Lausanne, 1977, ed. W.C.C. (Geneva, 1978). 

12 The conference, organized by the Univ. Ecum. Institutes, took place in Heidelberg in 
October 1977, and led to the publication of the very interesting volume, Papstum als 
okumenische Frage (Munich, 1979). 

13 Two successive meetings in Klingenthal near Strasbourg, sponsored by Faith and 
Order in October 1978 and May 1979. 
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Evangelical theology as a theology of grace and salvation with its par¬ 
ticular emphasis on the cross and self-humiliation of Christ (theologia 
crucis) on the other hand, have to advance further in their necessary 
interpenetrations and mutual enrichment. It is only in this way that new 
presuppositions will be created in our conscience for enlarging our vi¬ 
sions of the oneness in church life and theology, and specific issues of 
disagreements can then be faced easier through a mutual, deeper ap¬ 
preciation of one another’s theological positions. Mystical, as well as 
prophetic, liturical and kerygmatic, eschatological and historical 
theologies have to converge and unite us in our general disposition for 
theologizing before we attack particular theological subjects. 

This is especially necessary as we have to deal more concretely with the 
nature of the church unity we seek during the coming decade in which we 
have already entered. The fifth General Assembly of the W.C.C. at 
Nairobi in 1975, in accordance with its section 2, has declared that "the 
one Chiu'ch is to be envisioned in a conciliar fellowship of local churches 
which are themselves truly united,” phrasing in this way the dominating 
notion of unity in the 70’s. "Conciliar fellowship” has been the term used 
to describe the togetherness of the Church with an ecclesiological content 
and the way to unity, though the same document admits that “true con¬ 
ciliar fellowship presupposes the unity of the Church.” 

In the imme^ate future we shall have to deal with three interdepen¬ 
dent notions of the unity we seek, representing current trends among the 
churches on this subject: (1) "the organic union” requesting unity in faith 
and structure with identical ministry giving up all kinds of confessional 
particular identities; (2) the "unity in reconciled diversity” admitting that 
essential church traditions would be retained in a family of churches 
recognizing one another as full members of the Church and living 
together in reconciliation; and (3) “conciliar fellowship of churches” 
which envisages an "essential unity of the local churches in belief, bap¬ 
tism, Eucharist, and mutual recognition of ministries which finds expres¬ 
sion in authorized representation of the churches in a council, which can 
take valid decisions for all represented.” 

A vision of the continuation of the work on the unity of the church 
should exclude absolutizing one of these three concepts. They are not 
mutually exclusive but inclusive and correlated. It has been appropriately 
observed that “the organic unity we seek is that of a conciliar fellowship 
of local churches authentically one,” ’’ and it can be added that a con¬ 
ciliar fellowship needs the presupposition of a reconciled community 

14 Quotations are from a recent publication in which one can find more detailed descrip> 
tion: “Alive to the World in the Power of the Holy Spirit,” Theological Preparatory Docu¬ 
ment for the Conference of European Churches, 18-25 of October 1979 in Crete, Greece, 
ed. C.E.C. (Geneva, 1979), p, 40-42. 

15 Pierre Duprey, “The Unity We Seek” in Growing Together into Unity, Faith and 
Order paper 79/14, p. 128. 
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which keeps diverse forms and that it presupposes a structural unity of 
the one attribute to 'organic union.’ 

In the near future we have to enter into more detailed clarincation of 
the necessary steps to be taken for pointing out this kind of coherence of 
the three trends of conceptualized unity. We now badly need the ex¬ 
change of Catholic-Orthodox with Protestant-Evangelical models of uni¬ 
ty. We have to declare clearly whether or not we do work for a visible 
unity in faith and order and propose the necessary elements of achieving 
it. The isolated act of intercommunion is not the one and only sufficient 
step towards unity. Certainly, as a Roman Catholic theologian has 
observed, “Unity in faith is not necessarUy the same thing as identical ex¬ 
pression of that faith.” ** One should not seek verbal and functional con¬ 
formity and identity. It is, however, imperative that during the next 
decade we all advance together in proclaiming and admitting a demarca¬ 
tion line of what we must endorse in common for securing a clearer way 
towards unity, and what can be accepted as legitimate difference. It is in 
this way that we have to approach, with a new spirit, controversial issues 
such as the episcopacy, apostolic succession, the ministry and its role as a 
uniting factor, church authority and its spokesmen, etc. 

In this future debate we must get od of traditional cadres and 
frameworks that afford us a security ground and investigate our com¬ 
mon, solid, and given background of the one, apostolic tradition in un¬ 
broken continuity which is preserved in the historic churches that accept 
the basic sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and Eucharist performed 
by a specially appointed ministry. This work has already been started, as 
indicated above, by Faith and Order in the W.C.C. with fuU support of 
all of the major church communions. There is nothing that can prevent 
its continuation. Further growth can be expected in the coming ten years. 

The Orthodox have to contribute by their eucharistic, charismatic and 
eschatological concept of the Church more intensively new flexible ways 
of interpreting the scholastic disputes of the Middle Ages. Problems, 
recently making their appearance and threatening the fellowship of the 
churches, should be discussed with an open mind in this context. For ex¬ 
ample, the problem of the ordination of women should not be treated as 
a tabu question, bearing in mind that the Orthodox need to restore their 
old tradition of ordaining deaconesses. This implies a reinterpretation of 
this praxis theologically for our present situation within the new social 
setting and relationships. 

Ecumenism as Renewal and Dynamic Church Presence in the World 

Certainly, church unity remains one of the primary objectives of the 
W.C.C. church fellowship. Against all kinds of criticisms of the W.C.C. 

16 Ibid., p. 129. 
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for relegating this objective to a secondary place after the Fourth 
Assembly at Uppsala (1968), the Fifth Assembly in Nairobi (1975) reaf¬ 
firmed this objective as primary in Article 3 of the revised constitution of 
the W.C.C. and added the biblical phrase, “that the world may be¬ 
lieve.” This indicates that unity is the central focus of ecumenism, but 
not an end in itself. 

We have to investigate this centrality of the unity question and, at the 
same time, the negation of any kind of attitudes that present unity as a 
self-purpose of ecumenism as represented by the W.C.C. in order to 
focus oiu- vision for the future on the right perspective. We have to make 
the following preliminary remarks towards this purpose: 

(1) A self-propagated church unity, as a unique piu^wse of an inter¬ 
church fellowship, risks becoming a programmatic centralized move¬ 
ment which seeks power and convincing authority in the world out of its 
achievements. Church unity cannot become a convincing power for 
missionary purposes in the world. Church unity progresses only through 
self-humiliation and repentance. It cannot become a weapon for domina¬ 
tion. 

(2) The seeking of church unity is not for internal consumption and en¬ 
joyment of church fellowship. One cannot establish church unity and live 
forever with it for its own satisfaction. This beatitude has never and will 
never exist within a united church with a universal dimension. This 
would mean a total distortion of unity as continuously perfected by the 
Spirit towards the mature manhood of Christ, according to the Epistle to 
the Ephesiaits. Church unity is not of a static, self-relying nature, but of 
a growing movement. It is certainly always conceived on the solid basis 
of the one faith, one Lord, and one baptism. 

(3) Church imity is a leaven, a nucleus, a pars pro toto of the unity of 
the whole of humankind. It concerns the unity of all. It has, therefore, a 
value only if it is in the service of this global, pan-human unity; and it 
proves to be true by its real contribution to its progressive realization. 
But unity of humankind is achieved through a continuous struggle for 
equality of all human persons, for the defeat, in the name of the Gospel, 
of discrimination of all kinds, racism, class mentality and separation, ex¬ 
ploitation of the poor, etc. Church unity and unity of humankind are in¬ 
ternally and inseparably connected, and the first wins its full justification 
only by serving the latter in this dynamic way. The W.C.C. rightly has 
launched this study, especially after Uppsala, and in this sense is striking 
new ways for a dynamic presence of the churches acting together as one 
reconciled fellowship within a divided and unjust world society. 

Following these three remarks, we can now understand ecumenism 

17 "The W.C.C is constituted for the following functions and purposes to call the 
Churches to the goal of visible unity in one faith and in one eucharistic fellowship expressed 
in worship and in conunon life in Christ, and to advance towards that unity in order that 
the world may believe." 
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in its main function as a unity factor in the contemporary world. It is 
through this approach that we can understand the so-caUed sociopolitical' 
emphasis of the W.C.C. program of action, especially in the realm of 
racism and its study for a “just, sustainable and participatory society.” It 
is also in this perspective of the diakonia of church unity to humankind’s 
unity that we can consciously accept to make visions of ecumenism in the 
future. 

In the deeper theological understanding of unity is implied the concern 
for unity of all and the struggle in the world. It is not simply and only the 
task of the Church that obliges us to be active in human liberation ef¬ 
forts, in scientific development, in contribution to the human enterprise 
for advancing into a just and participatory society. It belongs to the 
essence of church unity conceived in the right perspective and applied 
with consistency and faithfulness to the Gospel. The Eastern Orthodox 
approach which insists that the unity we seek, as expressed and adopted 
by a Western theologian, Jurgen Maltmann, “is the unity of the Triune 
God so that we may reflect that endless love which binds the Father to 
the Son and us, through the Son with the Father...because the sending of 
the Holy Spirit inspires our quest and makes our hearts restless until 
they find rest in the trinitarian unity of God.” '* The Western Evangelical 
Protestant approach emphasizes, as the basis of church unity, Christ’s 
prayer for unity, understood as high priestly prayer because it is ad¬ 
dressed to the Father in view of His laying down His own life on the 
cross. Therefore, “this unity is experienced under the cross, i.e., in com¬ 
mon struggle and in common suffering... In the prisons of dictatorships 
all over the world today, the Church is experienced in a real way...the 
Church is one in Christ’s sacrifice for the many, and through its devotion 
in witness and struggle it is united afresh.” ” Quoting the phrase of the 
World Conference in Faith and Order in Lund 1952, “as we draw closer 
to the cross, we come closer to one another,” he concludes in this way: 
“in the Protestant theology of the cross, the Orthodox theology of the 
Eucharist or the Catholic theology of the paschal mystery, we already 
End a strong measure of convergence and deep community.” ^ 

In other words, the so-called sociopolitical action of the ecumenical 
movement is not a kind of revolutionary attitude due to the desire to 
politicize the Christian message or to make politics for the sake of 
politics of a special trend. It is the essence of the chmch unity we seek. Its 
progress and realization takes place in the midst of this world of 
ideological splits, of suffering, of exploitation, of discrimination, of 
dangerous and unreflected production and consumption, of unilateral 
technology and technical progress, of the poisoning of the air, and the 

18 What Kind of Unity? The Dialogue between the Traditions of the East and West in 
Lausanne 1977^ in Growing Together into Unity. Faith and Order Paper 79/14, p. 142. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid., p. 143. 
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polluting of the waters. 

My hope and vision for the near futive is that we focus church unity in 
ecumenism in this deeper theological way. Both sociopolitical activists- 
ecumenists and their conservative opponents in the Church must under¬ 
stand equally that this action has a sense and justification not in itself as 
‘politics,’ but in Christ’s death and resurrection, in the essence of the 
trinitarian God and His unity. It is, therefore, offered as a service of 
church unity to the unity of all and in solidarity with the suffering of 
humankind under the cross, and in the light of the Resurrection. It is im¬ 
perative that during this coming decade a deepening takes place in the 
theological meaning of the unity we seek to defeat the two extremist at¬ 
titudes of unreflected sociopolitical activism in the name of the churches 
on the one hand, and of unjustiHed criticism of chmch people against 
this self-evident biblical notion of church unity rooted in Christ’s death 
and resurrection on the other. 

It is on the same biblical and theological basis that we have also to 
understand the concern of the W.C.C. for “Faith, Science and the 
Future” and not as one more pro-secularist kind of ecumenism. The big 
conference this last siunmer (in this same area of greater Boston) on this 
topic made it once more clear. Unity of the church includes also, by its 
nature, its concern for a just, participatory, and global society. Science 
and technology must be in the service of humankind’s solidarity for the 
support of the needy, the sick, and for the real progress of humanity, 
i.e., science not threatening but promising our future. This dimension of 
ecumenical work will prove to be very crucial, necessary, and decisive in 
the coming decade. The young generation should not be left in the pres¬ 
ent frustration and agony regarding future scientific achievements, and 
scientists should be encouraged to continue their work as responsible col¬ 
laborators of God in perfecting His creation and assisting humanity in its 
struggle for a better and more just society. In this development of 
ecumenical work there is a strong message of hope and concerted action 
in the future. 

The recent study of Christian hope during the last decade by the Faith 
and Order Commission has reaffirmed in a new way both the essence of 
the unity we seek and the solidarity of church unity with humankind’s 
unity in a deep theological way opening the decade of the 80s towards 
further constructive work. The subject, “Giving Account of the Hope 
that Is in Us,” represents, first, an approach to unity transcending con¬ 
fessional divisions by the bibilical hope as the essence of our conferring 
act in the world. And second, it is the most profound theological way of 
linking church unity with the struggles of the world for unity by sharing 
.in the hopes of humankind.^' Hope, as the essence of Christian faith, 

21 See Anticipation. No. 25, January 1979. W.C.C. Church and Society publication, 
especiaily ‘KSiristian Hope and the Natural Sciences’* from the Commission on Faith and 
Order (Bangalore, India, 1978), p. 75 ff. 
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help us to qualify on a higher level our unity in the church transcending 
our confessional divisions. Hope, as the essence of the message of the 
risen Christ, is also the main element of solidarity with the struggles of all 
of our fellowmen for overcoming division, war, and injustice.^ 

This dynamic concept and practise of unity has to be developed further 
in the 80s. My hopeful vision dares to make the forecast that the 
churches shall decide more consciously to work together for unity in this 
dynamic sense because it becomes clearer every day that our modern 
society will develop further in the next few years as a global and par¬ 
ticipatory society. The younger generation will fight further against all 
kinds of authoritarian social and economic systems. It will be a decade of 
great contestations of all kinds. I can call this development radical social 
humanism and humanistic socialism. It has already, as an unwritten 
ideology, captured the minds of the great masses of students and youth 
in many traditional Christian, as well as Islamic societies, and acts as an 
alternative to, or is identical with, religious belief. “Participation calls 
for a recognition of everybody’s right to be consulted, to be heard and 
understood whatever their political, economic or social status may be in 
society. Everyone must be involved in planning and action, giving as well 
as receiving. Participation means that each takes the initiative in for¬ 
mulating or changing policies and becoming involved in directing their 
implementation.” ^ In traditional Christian societies, where the Church 
has been accustomed to seeing her youth coming to her liturgies and 
following her teaching as something self-evident, an alarming disassocia- 
tion and alienation has already started. Radical cases of oppostion are 
already there. 

The main reason for this is the substitution of traditional religious 
faith by a humanist-socialist activist attitude to support the creation of 
such a participatory society. My vision here is not so optimistic unless 
chmch people together understand their faith as a creative power and it is 
proclaimed to the young generation. I quote here Dr. Philip Potter: 
“Faith in the crucified and risen Lord, which means a radical break with 
a static understanding of our existence into dynamic living and daring 
God’s future. To have faith is to hope and to act in hope through love. 
Such faith, hope, and love liberate us to struggle for a just, participatory, 
and sustainable society. That is our calling as Christians, and as scientists 
and technologists.” ^ I should like to add: and as young revolutionaries 
acting towards a social humanism, also. 

The above remarks signify, lastly and mainly, that a healthy 
ecumenism in the 80s will depend, for its authenticity, quality, self- 

22 See for this double function of hope: “Sharing in One Hope.” Conunlssion on Faith 
and Order (Bangalore, India, 1978), W.C.C. publication 1979, p. 290. 

23 Quoted from a paper presented at the Central Committee meeting of the W.C.C. in 
Kingston, Jamaica (1-8 Jan. 1979) by Philip Potter in Ecumenical Review, 31 (1979), 349. 

24 Ibid., p. 351. 
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identity, and credibility in the eyes of the coming generation, on the way 
it accentuates its principal essential characteristic, i.e., church unity 
growing in and through church renewal. Certainly, the other word for 
unity is church ‘renewal.’ Without it there is no hope for ecumenical prog¬ 
ress during the next ten years. The churches, as institutional units in their 
greatest part and numbers, are confusing faithfulness to tradition with a 
static and sterile repetition of the past and a resistance to change in their 
structures, their terminology, and their confessional statements. They 
block the way to unity not because they fight against it—all churches 
want to be reunited, especially the most traditional ones who pray more 
than the liberal ones for this unity—but because their traditionalist 
leadership very often quenches the Spirit of God which is a spirit of con¬ 
tinuous renewal of all: “Behold, all things are become new” (2 Cor 5.17). 
In the name of a wrongly understood Orthodoxy, they keep Arm on 
given patterns, sacralizing religious habits, old-fashioned language, and 
pious terminology. They thus sacrifice the future dimension of renewal, 
of change, of fresh actions and ideas. The heart of modern ecumenism 
was right from its birth. But in the 80s there must be more church 
renewal in all realms of church life and theology. This will happen not to 
satisfy revolutionaries and progressists or to follow dynamic tactics, but 
because the one and most essential thing that churches reveal in common 
for themselves, when they meet together in the ecumenical movement, is 
that the essence of the Gospel for them and the world is and must always 
be renewal. When we think of the future of ecumenism and make visions 
about it, we must feel ourselves as entering into a process of honest and 
mutual self-criticism because we lack this deeper essence of ecumenical 
relationships. Without prophetic charisma the ecumenical movement has 
no future. 

His Eminence Archbishop lakovos, who is rightly honored today as a 
church leader with a dynamic vision of ecumenism, has written in one of 
his essays, “The interpretation that we Christians give to the word tradi¬ 
tion’ is quite erroneous... We use the term ‘tradition’ interchangeably 
with the term traditions’ and thus increase the existing confusion... I 
would recommend, therefore, a new historical and theological approach 
to the subject of tradition.” “ 

We, indeed, badly need a renewed understanding of tradition, 
especially in praxis, in all of the churches, but especiedly the Orthodox 
who are called the church of tradition. We usually oppose tradition to 
renewal and vise versa. It looks as if tradition signifies, for some of our 
faithful, conserving secondary elements of religiosity in a permanent 
static state, as though renewal denotes a denial of the past. In reality, 
however, tradition is the inner life of the apostolic chmch in unbroken 
continuity under all changing forms in the past, present, and future. It is 

25 Archbishop lakovos Koukouzis, “The Contribution of Eastern Orthodoxy to the 
Ecumenical Ecumenical Review, 11 (1959), 402. 
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the existential decision of the community of faith to live in the same 
power of the Spirit in all places and at all times. It is a decision made at 
the present moment on the basis of the past and in view of the final 
fulfillment in the future. With tradition, in the Orthodox sense, we 
remember the past equally as well as the future. Our perspective is more 
oriented towards the future because of the final victory of the risen Lord 
who will come back at the end of time. 

Therefore, tradition is the vehicle of renewal. Without renewal tradi¬ 
tion denies itself. Without tradition there is no renewal but superficial 
change. Without renewal there is not tradition but a sterile repetition. 
Theologically, we must interchange the meaning of the two terms: tradi¬ 
tion is and only exists as it has the sense of a renewing process, while 
renewal has meaning only as the power of tradition. 

With this renewed understanding of tradition we can envisage the 
future of ecumenism. Because what is most necessary for us as we enter 
into the decade of the 80s is to prepare ourselves for decisive new steps in 
meeting each other on a new level, ready to renew our church life 
reciprocally but within the one, apostolic tradition of the one, undivided 
body of Christ. 

In concluding, I could make the following remarks summarizing my 
vision for the next decade regarding the future of ecumenism. Certainly, 
we have to distinguish between what should be done from what can or 
may be done: 

(1) The one ecumenical movement should be reaffirmed as church- 
centered, and the official membership of the Roman Catholic Church in 
it, in the form of a W.C.C., should be realized as it can be realized. But 
as some recent events indicate, our hopes and visions have to be limited 
and carefully formulated so as not to fall into a utopia vision. 

(2) Local, independent, ecumenical initiatives should and will be fur¬ 
ther developed, and church authorities should take them into serious 
consideration if they want to keep in contact with vital dynamic 
movements in their areas. 

(3) The theological consensus work should and will prove to be an effi¬ 
cient new method of approaching basic issues of confessional 
disagreements. One should expect major agreements for the first time on 
controversial issues of the four main sacraments. 

(4) Bilateral conversations will dominate more and more ecumenical 
interest, especially among the big historical churches. It is to be hoped 
that this work will take place within the whole fellowship of the churches 
and, consequently, will not appear to be a substitution or an alternative 
to it. At the same time, it is also hoped that schemes of reunions among 
church communions, reestablishing sacramental communion, will be 
achieved, otherwise the ecumenical enterprise will lose further its 
credibility. Each church communion has to work for such conclusions in 
their conversations with their closer standing partners. For instance, as 
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an Orthodox, I can dare to make the optimistic vision that till the 90s such 
communion can be reestablished with the Oriental Orthodox Churches 
(Syrian, Coptic, American) Ending a way out of the disagreement about 
the Fourth Ecumenical Synod in Chalcedon and on some secondary 
questions regarding church canonical structures. Also, I dare to hope 
that, perhaps more easily, communion could be reestablished with the 
Old Catholic Church and be further substantially advanced with the 
Anglican Church, seriously undertaken by the whole of Orthodoxy 
and not by different autocephalous churches separately and with the 
churches of the Reformation. Certainly, in the 80s the most important 
dialogue for the Orthodox will be the one with the Roman Catholic 
Church, but one cannot prejudge anything in this respect. There can be a 
rash and positive development, but there can also be a very unduly slow 
process if one starts with very broad subjects and follows scholastic 
methods of examination of the whole dogmatic context of the faith. 

(5) The W.C.C. work will be, perhaps, apparently further weakened 
due to the growth of independent movements and of the direct bilateral 
negotiations. But at the same time, it will win in depth and conviction 
because Erst, the younger churches of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
will make their presence and contributions more effective; second, the 
so-called sociopolitical involvement will be theologically grounded and 
justiEed as belonging to and being the self-evident outcome of the 
essence of the Gospel and of the Christian faith and not representing an 
involvement of the churches in politics; and third, the prophetic function 
of the fellowship of churches in times of world ideological splits, 
technological abuses, partial material progress, and lack of political and 
religious freedom will prove to be more and more necessary and urgent. 

(6) Authoritarian interventions of church hierarchical synods and 
bodies in theology will become more frequent and immediate, as in the 
past decade, due to the fact of the further growth of renewal and consen¬ 
sus theologies as responses to the secularization process of modem 
societies. At the same time, one can foresee the creation of serious 
theological groups in each church trying to do their work in renewing 
theology and contributing to a future ecumenism which will not be im¬ 
mediately under the supervision of church authorities in some cases. In 
general, the renewal movements will be the main characteristics of the 
80s. My hope is that church stmctures will not show a lack of Eexibility 
in this respect, but that they shall try to make more and more space for 
the sake of their renewed active and appropriate presence in their world 
environment, which is going to become more and more culturally and 
ideologically emancipated. 

These remarks should not create a kind of pessimism as we End 
ourselves on the threshold of a new decade. I hope that they are convinc¬ 
ing of one thing only: that the coming years will be decisive for 
ecumenical work during a critical transitory period in world history and 
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church relations. Therefore, they will be exciting years for those who will 
have the chance to be called by God to share in this ecumenical venture. 
Their hope must grow in all kinds of future crisis—because the 
ecumenical movement usually grows in and through crisis. If they work 
honestly and openly, rooted in the one faith in Christ, the Holy Spirit 
will lead ecumenism to a better future and grant them His best fruit, i.e., 
joy, because they will be servants of the Paraklete’s first and supreme 
operation and manifestation—the progressive union of all and a world 
fellowship through church communion. 
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VISIONS OF THE FUTURE OF ECUMENISM 


Introductioii 

When the planners of this symposium asked me to speak on the topic, 
“Visions of the Future of Ecumenism,” I readily accepted the invitation 
because of its timely signiflcance for the life of the Church. There was 
also the added motivation, for this symposium honors Archbishop 
lakovos whom I have come to know from thirteen years of personal con¬ 
tact to be truly an apostle of the ecumenical movement. It is a personal 
privilege to be given the opportunity to make some small contribution to 
this celebration of his faith in the una sancta. 

In this lecture I have chosen to discuss the question: What viable pro¬ 
gram is open to the Roman Catholic Church in the area of ecumenical 
relations in the 80s? Furthermore, only a partial response to this question 
is intended. It is confined meunly to a consideration of the unfinished 
agenda of the II Vatican Council with respect to the goals of the 
ecumenical involvement. A treatment of the particular strategies re¬ 
quired to implement these goals, for example, to facilitate conununica- 
tion with the great variety of Christian churches and to deal with specific 
problems arising in each case, lies beyond the scope of this lecture. While 
the focus is on Roman Catholic ecumenism, many of the issues discussed 
are relevant, mutatis mutandis, to other Christian churches. 

Promotion of Spiritnal Ecumenism 

The flrst goal of the ecumenical apostolate within the Roman Catholic 
Church in the 80s must be the development of the spirit of ecumenism 
among its members. This was emphasized by the II Vatican Council 
which spoke of the importance of internal renewal by which unity in 
Christ through the Holy Spirit is deepened to such an extent that Chris¬ 
tians instinctively reach out to embrace all who live in Christ and, indeed, 
to all humankind. 

The Degree on Ecumenism describes this “internal conversion” as the 
necessary condition for “any ecumenism worthy of the name” (U.R. 7; of 
U.R. 5). Along with prayer for the unity of the Chmch, it is regarded as 
“the soul of the whole ecumenical movement” and is said “to merit the 
name spiritual ecumenism” (U.R. 8). 

This spiritual ecumenism gives rise to great expectations and moves 
Christians to seek ways of overcoming obstacles which prevent closer ties 
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with their separated brethren. However, in recent years little has been 
done by church leaders to highlight the ecumenical dimension of interior 
conversion and renewal. Certainly, a good deal continues to be said 
about the need for renewal. But it is not frequently linked to the 
ecumenical activity of prayer for the unity of the chiu'ch. 

Moreover, even where spiritual ecumenism, understood in the narrow 
sense, has been encouraged, it has seldom resulted in sustained concrete 
action. Consequently, a lively desire for the unity of all Christians has 
not been maintained. Desires which do not find some measure of fulHll- 
ment tend to die away. 

After the II Vatican Council spiritual ecumenism was fostered for a 
time through theological research, official ecumenical dialogues and, oc¬ 
casionally, in activities sponsored by neighboring parishes. Significant 
progress has been made by theologians toward resolving confessional 
differences which prevent further steps in the direction of establishing ec¬ 
clesiastical communion between the Roman Catholic Church and other 
Christian churches. A high measure of agreement or, at least, con¬ 
vergence has been obtained on classical points of controversy between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Oriental and Orthodox churches, as 
well as the Reformation churches. Perhaps, only th&question of authori¬ 
ty in the church and, in particular, the petrine office have not received 
sufficient attention. 

Along with these successes the Roman Catholic Church has begun a 
pastoral reform which gives due attention to many of the aspects of 
Christian life valued by Eastern churches and those of the Reformation 
tradition. We can mention the following as examples: (1) the emphasis 
on Scripture in liturgy and daily life; (2) the creation of a popular liturgy 
in which the vernacular is used, rites simplified and the cup given to the 
laity; (3) the encouragement of the concept of the laity’s responsibility 
for the mission of the Church and the actual inclusion of laity in pastoral 
activity; (4) the reform of popular piety; (5) the movements toward the 
national adaptation of the Church. 

However, these successes must be balanced against the real effect they 
have had on the life of the congregations within the Roman Catholic 
Church. The new theology and liturgy, the new focus on Scripture, and 
the promotion of ecumenical activity have met with varied reactions. 
Powerful counter forces are at work within the Roman Catholic Church. 
On the one hand, many church leaders have become defensive of confes¬ 
sional territory and have rallied reactionary laity around them. On the 
other hand, at the grassroots many Catholics, because of the ecumenical 
experience, no longer understand the significance of confessional bar¬ 
riers. Practices which continue to cement separation, such as legislation 
concerning the religious formation of children of hnixed marriages,’ 
seem to be without meaning. 

The growing division between reactionary and progressive parties has 
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had a bad effect on the ecumenical movement within the Roman 
Catholic Church. The cause of this division is traceable in no small part 
to the failure of church leaders to really communicate the reasons for the 
reforms to the ordinary members of the congregation. They have acted 
ambivalently because the leaders have acted ambivalently. In the context 
in which many Catholics have experienced a loss of confidence, the 
ecumenical experience of alternative forms of Christian teaching and pie¬ 
ty by other Catholics has served to further polarize congregations. This 
has induced many pastors to obstruct ecumenical activity and to blame it 
for the malaise rather than to trace back to its source the real cause of 
this spiritual vacuum. 

This situation calls for positive and courageous action. There is a real 
urgency to do something about the results already achieved in ecumenical 
relations so as to insure further fruitful progress. 

Promotion of Practical Ecumenism 

To promote practical ecumenism, which is inspired by spiritual 
ecumenism and, in turn, keeps it alive, an ecumenical policy should be 
formulated: a policy which can give direction to the official theological 
dialogues and to the practical ecumenical cooperation in witness, wor¬ 
ship and service in the world. It should be developed with a view to assur¬ 
ing concrete progress in relationships with various types of Christian 
churches. Those churches belong to two general categories: (1) clusters of 
local churches which share a long and coherent tradition, the elements 
of which mutually support and sustain one another; and (2) ‘united 
churches’ made up of ‘free churches’ in which ecclesial conununion is not 
based on similarities in doctrine and ecclesiastical order. This ecumenical 
policy must be concerned with the articulation of goals, as well as con¬ 
crete strategies: procedures for implementing the goals. 

Formulation of Goals 

Point of Departure. The goals of the ecumenical apostolate, the main 
concern of this paper, should be consistent with the principles of 
ecumenism found in II Vatican Council’s Decree on Ecumenism. They 
provide the acceptable point of departure for the development of a 
Catholic vision of the united Church of the future and for the concrete 
program which must be implemented to realize this vision. 

These principles are not well understood and accepted by a significant 
number of Catholic clergy and laity. Hence, they need to be explained 
and once again publically affirmed by chmch authorities as the guides 
for the Church’s ecumenical involvement. The chief ones can be quickly 
sununarized: 

(1) The Church of Christ subsists in, but is not exclusively identical 
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with, the communion of churches in union with the Bishop of Rome. 

(2) Consequently, the Church of Christ is present in other Christian 
communities to the extent that they are faithful in the Spirit to what God 
began in Jesus Christ. 

(3) The participation in Christ through the Spirit, shared by the 
various Christian communities, should be visibly expressed in common 
witness, worship and service in the world. Through this acting together, 
the preaching of the Gospel to the world will be made more effective. 

(4) However, those differences between the churches which account 
for their separation must be overcome before they can fully cooperate 
with one another in the common mission. 

(5) Therefore, a serious dialogue should be pursued at all levels of 
church life to uncover what is really essential for that ecclesiastical unity 
which would enable the churches to share their lives in common and their 
missions to the world. This dialogue should be marked by a mutual open¬ 
ness in which the partners come prepared to recognize their own short¬ 
comings and to seek together the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

A Catholic Vision of the United Church of the Future. These prin¬ 
ciples gleaned from the Decree on Ecumenism do not clearly articulate a 
Catholic vision of the united Church of the future. But they do provide 
the basis for the formulation of concrete goals, i.e., final causes which 
give effective direction to the rest of ecumenical policy. 

We can distinguish between three types of goals which correspond to 
three types of ecclesiology. The first two find support in Roman Catholic 
official teaching. The third goal and its underlying ecclesiology is usually 
viewed as deflcient in ofHcial Roman Catholic circles. It can be pursued 
as a stepping stone to one or the other of the first two goals. The concept 
of church which would allow the third goal to be considered as an end in 
itself is judged inadequate to the requirements of the Roman Catholic 
theology of church. 

The Goal of a Single Church. Within the perspective of classical 
ecumenism developed since the Edinburgh World Missionary Con¬ 
ference of 1910, the dream of a universal church with a single system of 
government and doctrine captured the im a gin a tion of many. The univer- 
salist ecclesiology latent in this view rendered it acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic Church. However, it was generally held, and explicitly affirmed 
by Pius XI in Mortalium animos (1928), that the only realistic means to 
this goal was the acceptance by all churches of the pope as vicar of Christ 
and the whole Catholic system of dogma and sacraments. 

The Goal of a Communion of Churches. The II Vatican Council 
‘received’ this teaching of Pius XI in a new way. For it acknowledged 
both the need for reform in the Catholic Church (U.R. 6) and the 
freedom and responsibility of other churches to retain whatever the Holy 
Spirit had accomplished in their midst (U.R. 4). This implies that the 
united Church of the future would be a joint creation in which all the 
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churches involved can expect to be modified to some extent. Never¬ 
theless, the council assumed that the official teachings and basic struc¬ 
tures of the Roman Catholic Church would survive in the future Church 
(U.R. 3). 

But does the Catholic Church expect that these elements which it con¬ 
siders essential to its life, will survive in exactly the same way in all com¬ 
munities of the united Church of the future? Two responses can be given 
to this question. The flrst begins with the operational structures of the 
Catholic Church, isolates essential doctrinal, govermnental and liturgical 
elements formed therein, and concentrates on ways in which all Christian 
churches can be brought to integrate these elements into their ecclesial 
life. 

Another response begins with the concept of a universal church made 
up of relatively autonomous particular churches which, in turn, are com¬ 
prised of a communion of local churches. A universal communion is 
realized through mutual acknowledgement of doctrines, hierarchical 
structures and liturgical worship together with a mutual sharing which 
covers the whole range of church life. Hence, the goal of ecumenism is to 
extend the communion already existing between one group of local 
churches to that of another group, i.e., to realize commimion between 
particular chmches, imderstood as clusters of local churches. 

The Roman Catholic Church favors this type of ecumenism insofar as 
it relates to particular churches which have preserved the traditional doc¬ 
trines, hierarchical structures and liturgical rites considered to be essen¬ 
tial aspects of its ecclesial life. However, it is not yet clear to what extent 
the Roman Catholic Church could commit itself to ecclesiastical commu¬ 
nion with particular churches where more than merely superficial dif¬ 
ferences in canon law and liturgical rites are found. 

At the present time some reflection is taking place within Catholic 
theological circles on the so-called *uniate model,’ i.e., the style of com¬ 
munion which exists between the Latin Catholic Church and the Eastern 
Catholic churches. In this model a significant measure of doctrinal 
autonomy does not obtain, although the differences in liturgical rites 
presuppose, some degree of autonomy. 

Dissatisfied with the policy which favors a certain dichotomy between 
the theology of the liturgy and the official theology imposed on Eastern 
Catholic churches by the West, this question is posed by some scholars: 
Could the Roman Catholic Church enter into communion with another 
particular church without insisting on unity of doctrinal formulation and 
an essentially identical theological approach to the Christian economy of 
salvation? 

An opening in this direction is found by some theologians based on II 
Vatican Council’s discussion of a ’’hierarchy of truths” which differ in 
their relation to the fundamental Christian message (U.R. II) and the 
suggestion that many of the differing formulations of doctrine in the 
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Eastern and Western traditions may represent “complementary rather 
than conflicting” views (U.R. 17). 

The implications of a “hierarchy of truths” and the relative validity of 
all theological systems in which the relationships between these truths are 
established needs to be worked out. Here the addition of the filioque to 
the Western Creed and the Protestant slogan sola fidesola scriptura come 
to mind. 

A Different Kind of Communion of Churches. We have been con¬ 
sidering two kinds of full communion. The first is based on unanimity in 
doctrinal formulations, hierarchical structures, and liturgical rites which 
differ only in minor cultural adaptations. The second is founded on com¬ 
plementarity in operational structures which go beyond mere, relatively 
minor differences in liturgical rites and canon law. In both cases it is 
presupposed that the Roman Catholic Church would be able to recognize 
in another church all the elements of church life which it considers essen¬ 
tial to itself. Within this horizon of understanding the goal of ecumenism 
is communion with churches which have preserved intact the patrimony 
of the past found in the Roman Catholic Church and with churches will¬ 
ing to recognize this patrimony as their own. Communion is considered 
more perfect to the extent that differences in doctrine, hierarchical struc¬ 
ture, and liturgy are eliminated. This view is applicable to ‘sister 
churches’ and vests on a substantialist ecclesiology. 

However, a different kind of communion is conceivable based on a 
process ecclesiology. Here two principles come to the foreground: (1) The 
Christian idea provides for a variety of authentic expressions of Chris¬ 
tian life which in divine ways refract the mystery of the body of Christ; 
and (2) in a new cultural and historical situation, new forms of the 
church may arise under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit which depart 
significantly from the fixed set of nomination doctrines, hierarchical 
structures, and sacramental rites of the traditional churches. 

To the extent that these principles could be shown to be valid, the goal 
of ecumenism in the case of heterogenious Christian churches would be 
an ongoing interaction through mutual questioning and accounting, as 
well as cooperation in the mission of preaching the essentials of the 
Gospel to the world through word and work. 

This type of ecumenism is applicable to the relations between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the ‘non-confessional churches,’ i.e., which 
do not have particular beliefs which define them over against other 
churches. It finds its fullest expression in the united churches of the third 
world. 

To what extent should this type of ecumenism be fostered by the 
Roman Catholic Church simply because of the mutual benefits it brings 
to the partners? Could it lead to the recognition of the ecclesial status of 
such churches and to a real, though necessarily limited, ecclesial sharing 
of the life of faith even at the level of liturgy? 
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The Roman Catholic Church as a Worid Church 

We have been considering what might be the Roman Catholic 
Church’s ecumenical program for the 80s in the light of its current 
understanding of ecumenical possibilities. It is now time to raise one 
final question: What will be its ecumenical policy as it comes to grips with 
the implications of its movement from a characteristically European 
church to a world church? In a very real sense many questions which the 
Roman Catholic Church has posed for itself in the matter of the condi¬ 
tions for establishing communion with other Christian churches can now 
be considered relevant to the problem of the preservation and strengthen¬ 
ing of the unity between the various national and regional churches 
which make up the Catholic communion. To explain why this is so, we can 
turn to the event of the II Vatican Council. 

At this council the catholicity of the Roman Catholic Church was ac¬ 
tualized in a new way. It differed from that manifestation which showed 
itself in the great missionary efforts begun in the sixteenth century to ex¬ 
tend the Catholic Church to the new world of the Americas and to the 
old world of the East, including China. 

Decentralization of the Church. First of all, at the councO a modest 
but real step was taken in the direction of decentralization of the 
Catholic Church. The college of bishops functioned as the teaching and 
decision-making body of the church. Moreover, the councU’s teaching 
made explicit reference to the fact that the local church, with and under 
its bishop, is a true realization of church; that the local bishop has divine¬ 
ly ordained responsibility for his own church and for the whole church in 
communion with the other bishops. 

However, the collegial constitutional principle of the church still needs 
to be clarified theoretically and put into practice in the post-conciliar 
period. At the council the college of bishops was, together with and 
under the pope, the active subject of the highest plenary powers in the 
chivch in a comprehensive way. This was also expressly affirmed in the 
conciliar teaching. On the other hand, it was not theoretically clarifled at 
the council, or in subsequent magisterial teaching, how this plenary 
authority possessed by the pope ‘alone’ artd the council can actually exist 
and be exercised by two subjects which are at least partially different. 
Moreover, it is not yet apparent in practice what timely and lasting 
signiflcance this collegial constitutional principle has for the church. But 
in the measure that the Roman Catholic Church chooses to depart from a 
universalist ecclesiology in favor of a communion ecclesiology, some 
concrete changes will have to be made in the direction of the liquidation 
of the kind of Roman centralism to which this church has grown ac¬ 
customed. 

De-Europeaniang of the Church. A tentative step was also taken at 
the II Vatican Council toward the de-Europeanizing of the Catholic 
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Church. This move might have been predicted because the council in¬ 
cluded a signiflcant number of native bishops from all parts of the world. 
They provided the council with a new vision of the Catholic Church as a 
world church. Among the significant decisions which resulted from this 
are the following: (1) the option for the vernacular in the liturgy which 
supports the concept of particular churches evolving with a certain 
degree of independence within their own cultural spheres; (2) the self- 
conscious effort to avoid the excessive use of new/scholastic language in 
the decrees so that they could be better understood by the whole church; 
and (3) the affirmation of the positive values of the great world religions 
and the universal salvific will of God—frustrated only by the evil deci¬ 
sions of human conscience—which legitimize a preaching of the Gospel 
conformed to the authentic religious experience and language of various 
non-European cultures. 

Karl Rahner compares this event of the II Vatican Council to the tran¬ 
sition from Jewish to Gentile Christianity. In the latter case a real 
theological break took place in which Christianity grew up on the soil of 
Hellenistic and European culture and civilization. It cultivated itself in a 
new historical and theological situation. It did not remain a Jewish 
Christian export. 

Many changes resulted from this transition in both doctrine and prac¬ 
tice: (1) the abolition of Jewish religious practices such as the observance 
of the Sabbath, circiuncision and dietary laws; and (2) the movement of 
the church’s center from Jerusalem to Antioch, Rome, Alexandria, and 
later, to Constantinople. Modifications took place in moral doctrine. A 
new set of canonical writings was compiled and important changes took 
place in church order, discipline and theology. 

A striking resemblance exists between the historical situation in which 
Paul transplanted Jewish Christianity into the Hellenistic world and that 
in which the Roman Catholic Church begins to cultivate itself in contem¬ 
porary Asian, African, and other non-European cultures. It is too early 
to predict what will be the outcome of this modest step in the direction of 
a world church. At least this is so for a Roman Catholic theologian. For 
he must ask, in the first place, whether the Christian Church possesses at 
this stage of its history a creative power and authority in the Holy Spirit 
similar to that enjoyed by the early Church of the apostolic and patristic 
age. Can the Church make the kind of decisions characteristic of the 
transition from Jewish Christianity to Hellenistic Christianity? Can it 
decide against what were formally considered irreversible decisions of the 
early Church, e.g., in the area of the hierarchical structure of the 
Church. 

What is implied in the need for non-Western Christians to discover for 
themselves how the Christian proclamation must be expressed so as to be 
made understandable for the peoples of non-Western cultures? These 
new forms of preaching must be based on a hierarchy of truths. 
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Therefore, there exists a necessity to reflect on the essentials of the Chris¬ 
tian revelation in order to begin to formulate from it the whole of ec- 
clesial faith while making use of the natural creativity belonging to an ac¬ 
tual historical situation. 

Karl Rahner has pointed out that the task of formulating a new ec- 
clesial faith requires the articulation of a formal criterion for deciding 
what belongs to supernatural revelation in the strict sense. This would 
provide the basis for an authentic pluralism of proclamation. Each dif¬ 
ferent one would possess a uniqueness which would make it truly com¬ 
plementary to every other one. As such, they would serve to criticize and 
enrich one another. 

The practical difficulties of maintaining the unity of faith within a 
plural proclamation could not be resolved by a body of experts with only 
one horizon of understanding. Hence, the question of the implementa¬ 
tion of the collegial constitutional principle of the Church would take on 
a new urgency. 

In short, the coming into being of the Roman Catholic Church as a 
world chiurch involves a break with the past which may be expected to 
result in a signiflcant pluralism not only with respect to canon law and 
other ecclesial practices, but also in the matter of the form of proclama¬ 
tion of the Gospel. This transition, which has already begun, opens the 
way to many possibilities and opportunities. It will surely have repercus¬ 
sions on the whole ecumenical movement. We can anticipate that many 
of the obstacles, which at present appear to be barriers to ecclesial com¬ 
munion, will fall through changes which take place within the Roman 
Catholic Church as it answers the challenge to become a world church. 

Conclusioiis 

From the foregoing considerations we can draw these conclusions: 

(1) Progress in the ecumenical movement in the 80s, insofar as it 
depends on the Roman Catholic Church, requires its clear articulation of 
the goals of ecumenism along with the fostering of spiritual ecmnenism. 

(2) But these goals should be conceived in the light of what is implied 
in the transition from a European to a world church. 

(3) Consequently, the Roman Catholic ecumenical policy should be 
formulated on the basis of a realistic evaluation of the internal changes 
required for it to become fully actualized as a world church. 

(4) The future of the ecumenical movement is intimately related to the 
future of the Christian Church as it cultivates itself in non-Hellenistic 
and European cultures and civilizations. A vision of the future of 
ecumenism would be defective if it did not include this forseeable 
development. Likewise, ecumenical policy which omitted this considera¬ 
tion would be unrealistic. 
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ARCHIMANDRITE CHRYSOSTOMOS 


WOMEN IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH: BRIEF 
COMMENTS FROM A SPIRITUAL PERSPECnVE 


Anyone reading the sublime words of the Orthodox Church Fathers is 
immediately struck with a number of overwhelming impressions. First, 
there emanates from their words a certain sense, which seems intuitively 
true, striking an inner cord in the reader, resounding harmonically with 
the tone of what the Fathers have written. Second, the more one reads of 
the Fathers, the more he feels, despite notable differences in their writing 
styles, modes of expression, and subjects of attoition, that they are mak¬ 
ing one, single statemrat, saying the same thmg; albeit, the content of 
that statement is elusive, warming more the heart than stimulating the 
mere intellect. And finally, though at times there is apparent hyperbole 
(an impression that comes to us because we are too often cold to the im¬ 
pulse of holy zeal), and though one cannot find in the Fathers the lack of 
conunitment and detachment from moral absolutes which we today so 
wrongly call ‘objectivity,’ the Fathers evidence a sense of moderation; 
they convey, amidst their concerns for undiluted veracity, a knowledge 
which is ndther to the ‘right* nor to the ‘left,’ which is perfectly balanced 
by the mystical and universal equilibrium which is truth itself. 

It is precisely these characteristics of the patristic writings which define 
that subtle cornerstone of Orthodox life: spirituality. Transferred from 
the written'word to the personal life, they describe the holy person. 
Lifted from image to experience, they portray the inner life of every 
Christian. The Fathers shmed, in every way, the fullness of the Orthodox 
life, and it is this completeness which permeates their writings. They ex¬ 
press the experience to which each of us is called, and inwardly we see 
this, if we are attentive and moderate in our own views. It is this 
spirituality, alas, that is absent in the discussion of the role of women in 
the Orthodox Church today. So, the discussion has become extreme (im¬ 
moderate), secular, and worldly—detached from the inner life and 
spiritual experience. There have developed opposition parties, 
diametrically opposed views, warring factions, and intemperate an¬ 
tagonists, the latter expressing profound, spiritual issues in the arena of 
counter-spiritual emotions and dispositions. 

Let us look at the general reaction among Chthodox thinkers to the 
modem discussion of the role of women in the Church. On the one hand, 
we have the very ‘traditional’ view, expressing a conservative attitude 
toward the social role of women in general. I have often read of, and 
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heard expressed, images of women that are in almost total concord with 
the old German expression, "Kinder und kuchen”—v/omNi are essen¬ 
tially for childbearing and for cooking. In the Greek we think of the 
notion of 'oikokyrosyne,' the woman ‘of the house.* It is argued, from 
this point of view, that women have an essential ‘nature’ such that 
they appropriately belong to the home. The things of the home are 
fundament^y and somehow appropriately suited to the female gen¬ 
der. One senses, in the more extreme advocates of this view, the notion 
that the social roles of females are perhaps dogmatic, that women are 
universally relegated, by a God-given command, to the home and its con¬ 
cerns. 

On the other hand, we find ample evidence, in all of the media in 
'American society, that women are willing to sacrifice every notion of 
their separate and unique identity in order to break the bonds of the 
presumably man-made social roles which constrain them in their actions 
and behaviors. It is not unusual for women to deny even their physiol¬ 
ogical distinctions from the male and to advocate the most extreme form 
of ‘sexual equality.’ In the frenzy of this denial process, they paradoxi¬ 
cally often claim for themselves the right to the same abusive characteris¬ 
tics which men have ostensibly exhibited in exercising their prejudicial 
authority over women. And often, from the psychological standpoint, 
the intemperance of these women leads them to crises in sexual identity, 
further resulting in behavior of such an abominable kind that it bears lit¬ 
tle protracted comment. 

In lecturing at several Orthodox churches, I have been at times 
shocked (and, needless to say, saddened) at the growing popularity of ex¬ 
tremist feminist views among Orthodox women. I have actually heard 
Saint Paul, in view of his statements regarding the role of women in the 
Church, described in nuxlem rhetorical terms that no casual, let alone 
pious. Orthodox Christian would ever have used in times past. I have 
been asked quite bluntly by some of these same women how I felt that I 
was somehow worthy of the priesthood, yet had the audacity to support 
the notion that women were unworthy. Is this not, I have been asked, an 
arrogance inappropriate to the humility of the priesthood? In yet another 
instance, a woman declared to me that, as a human being and as a Chris¬ 
tian, she had every right to the priesthood. She referred to the Holy 
Fathers of the Church (who, contrary to her mistaken thought, include 
the Holy Mothers of Orthodoxy) as a band of “male chauvimsts” who 
had tried to maintain the power of their offices by the constant denigra¬ 
tion of women! (If I offend the reader with the repetition of these ut¬ 
terances, it is a necessary ill. The true Christian apologist must be aware, 
however painful the facts, of the content and the gravity of what he in¬ 
tends to combat.) 

Indeed, both of these arguments regarding women are faulty. In the 
first place, there is nothing at all truly ‘traditional’ about assigning a 
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certain ‘nature’ to women. True it is, many of the great ascetic Fathers 
warn male monks of the wiles of Eve that exist in the female character, 
but the counterpart of this is the submission of the male counterpart of 
Adam in sinning monks. Yet in no sense do we attribute to males a cer¬ 
tain ‘nature,’ as such, which defines their social roles. Indeed, these im¬ 
ages are meant for male and female monks and are, rather than state¬ 
ments of blame for this or that sin or temptation against one or another 
of the sexes, practical advice in the pursuit of the angelic life which, after 
all, transcends human ‘nature.’ In addition, when we, as Orthodox, 
speak of fallen men and women, we speak, as compared to the heterodox 
Westerners, in relative terms. From Saint Maximos the Confessor to 
Saint Seraphim of Sarov, the Fathers of the Church have emphasized 
that, while we are spotted by original sin (by the ancestral curse, etc.), we 
have never lost the divine image. Were this not so. Saint Seraphim 
argues, what of the great and divine Prophets? From whence their 
holiness? It is Christ who restored us (potentially) to our full and true 
natures. He fulfilled what lingered within us, what enlightens every man 
coming into the world. As for the fallen ‘nature,’ it is not a fixed, univer¬ 
sal characteristic of man. It is typical of his fallen state. 

The very message of Orthodoxy, then, is that men and women are 
called away from the erroneous ‘natures’ which they have taken to 
themselves, away from the labor and pain, to ddfication, to union with 
God, through the grace of Christ. The very task of the Church in the 
world is to preserve this notion of salvation, to protect the vessel in 
which rests this great and sacred potential. If, then, the Church exalts 
the woman as child bearer, it is to lift her nature, to emphasize her 
unique social role. But should she choose to be called to the higher 
‘nature’ of holiness, the Holy Church even more greatly honors her. In 
that higher calling, she gives birth to Christ, as did the Blessed 
Uteotokos, bearing asomatos (‘In an unbodily way’Oi ^ Saint Max¬ 
imos says, God within her. And this potential is not that of women 
alone, but of men, too. The spiritual childbearing of the human is a 
male and female role. 

Thus it is that we must not speak too boldly about women in society. If 
"Kinder und kuchert* are our banner words, we discredit those holy 
women who surpassed human nature. We dishonor the Holy Mothers 
and women saints of the Church. We impose on women a role which 
must never be overemphasized or placed above the higher spiritual call¬ 
ing of men and women. Moreover, in a certain sense we to under¬ 
stand that the worldly role of women in the Orthodox Church, as evi¬ 
denced by the Byzantine empresses who stand as saints in the Holy 
Church, is not dogmatized and fixed. There are, as always, exceptions, 
paradoxes, and unique circumstances which a rigid view can never cap¬ 
ture. Indeed, the liberty to fulfill the role to which God f-alk us must 
never be compromised by those roles which we preserve as salutary for 
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the correct ordering of society. 

Our goals together, as Orthodox men and women, are to make society, 
as much as possible, an image of the divine. To do this, the family must 
be sacrosanct and the parents must fulfill the roles necessary to the 
preservation of social order. But this means that men and women must 
be caretakers in the home together, that they must be what they are 
because a greater goal than fulfilling social roles or would-be ‘natures’ 
calls them. This is not the denigration of the man or woman, but the call¬ 
ing of each to serve ultimately spiritual goals. And if these roles are 
violated and the spiritual welfare of the family and the children are com¬ 
promised, then we can speak of duty and assigned responsibilities. (And 
so Saint Paul chastises the women of the Church when they introduce 
disorder into its life. Thus he tells women to be obedient to their 
husbands, if they distrub the spiritual welfare of the family. But these 
chastisements are as much for males who viloate these rules of order as 
they are for women. The question is one of practical living, not one of 
‘natures’ and so on.) But this is the lower life; in the higher life, there are 
neither men nor women nor the obedient and disobedient. Rather, one 
provokes not the other, as with parents and children, and harmony is 
bom. 

We run the risk, if we become rigid in our views of social order, of rul¬ 
ing out the inner fulfillment which makes a mother what she is and a 
father what he is. Things done in fulfillment of the laws are dead; those 
done in spirit are enlivening. We must not build an Orthodoxy of 
prescriptions and proscriptions, but an Orthodoxy in which God ex¬ 
presses through us the kingdom of heaven and in which that which is 
worldly reaches up to its more heavenly image. Each of us is chastised by 
the famous Amma in the desert who hastened to inform a novice monk, 
who had crossed to the other side of the road when she and her disciples 
passed, that had he been a perfect monk, he would not have known that 
they were women. If we live our Orthodoxy appropriately, we need not 
define with rigidity the nature of our relationships, men and women, to 
one another. We live within that perfect peace by which each knows 
his role, not out of the imposition of another’s will, but out of humility 
before God. And in this humility, how dare any man think that he is 
above a woman or a woman above a man, anymore than a priest might 
think himself superior to the royal priesthood of the people whom he 
serves. 

As regards the so-called ‘feminist’ position of which we hear so much 
today, there are certain issues on which the Orthodox Christian (if not, 
perhaps, the rational individual) cannot yield. We do affirm and 
recognize an order, meaning, and functional differentiation in created 
things. Thus our faith teaches us that the female is endowed by God with 
certain characteristics and tendencies that differ from those of men. And 
these, rather than detracting from her, elevate her as part of the divine 
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scheme. By no means does this teaching suggest or tolerate the resigna¬ 
tion of women to some lowly status. As well, our intellects and senses 
teach us that women and men diffn*. We border on the insane (not an 
unusual thing in these bizarre times) if we deny the biological roles of 
men and women in procreation. These roles are veriHed by the external, 
physical distinction in gender. And even the most radical psychological 
portrayals of men and women readily admit to fundamental differences 
between the sexes in cognitive style and mental functioning. (Paradoxi¬ 
cally enough, feminists themselves have shown that psychological pro¬ 
files and categories standardized on males are not appropriate in the 
assessment of female behavior.) 

Again, however, these rudimentary statements cannot be overstated. 
They ‘characterize’ a role; they do not dogmatize it. They have reference 
to the redeemed individual and should not necessarily be applied to the 
human in his fallen state. And it is here where both extreme images of 
women go similarly astray. On the one hand, the faUen ‘nature’ of the 
woman is assigned to her by the would-be traditionalist as the character 
of her entire being, forgetting the divine image of the female. On the 
other hand, the feminist position overemphasizes the divine image of the 
female, thereby wishing to free its proponents of the necessity of con¬ 
quering human ‘nature’—a task, as we have repeatedly stated, that 
belongs to man and woman alike. It is, then, aside from the blasphemy 
of extreme rhetoric, foolish to speak of Saint Paul’s view of women. He 
speaks from practical experience of the weaknesses of the female—the 
coimterparts of which can be found in men (imagine the reaction of the 
Cretans, both men and women, to the blessed apostle’s statements 
regarding that people). He also speaks of the spiritual nature of women. 
If we make no distinction regarding the spiritual and fallen natures of 
women, we simply fail to understand Saint Paul in an intelligent way. We 
come to extreme views. 

Something must be said, now, of the way in whibh we should learn to 
understand the words of Saint Paul. We must approach them with 
spiritual sobriety, asking that the power within the words [en to Logo, 
within the Word itself) reveal their ultimate truth. Otherwise, we become 
students of the Bible, joining those imwise and foolish Orthodox who 
wildly rush to analyze and, thereby, distort the meaning of Scripture by 
making the mere words understandable to their intellects. If we properly 
understand biblical exegesis in the Church, we know that the modem 
‘Bible study’ is, quite simply, ‘un-Orthodox.’ For us to glean notions and 
images of women, then, from biblical statements is fruitless and not 
within the Church’s tradition. If we fulfill the Orthodox life (with 
fasting, prescribed prayers, services, and the pursuit of humility), the 
icon of the words of Scripture will be revealed to us and its grace will 
be revealed to us and its grace will flood our minds. We will know, 
noetically and mystically, precisely what Saint Paul wrote and what he 
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meant, for his words are our own, joined to us in om common source in 
Christ. 

We cannot, here, overstate the absolute necessity of understanding 
how we are to read Scripture—for the improper reading of Saint Paul 
has led both to the errors on the 'right* and those on the ‘left’ in the 
assessment of women in the Orthodox Chinch. Whatever one might 
think of his life, and however errant his actions as a human might have 
been, the late Protopresbyter Georges Florovsky left us with some keen 
insights into the nature of Scripture in the Church. So it is that, when we 
were both at Princeton, 1 came to know and appreciate an aspect of his 
thought which dominated all of his theological imagery. In so many 
ways, he hearkens repeatedly back to Saint Irenaios’ vision of Scripture. 
Saint Irenaios, in his weU-known dissertation against a certain heretical 
sect, compares the person who uses his intellect to understand Scripture 
to an artist, who wrongly uses stones to create a mosaic portrait of a dog, 
when in fact the components of the mosaic might rightfully create the 
portrait of a king. In short, the final portrait depends on the vision of the 
artist when he begins his project. If he knows that it is a king that he is to 
portray, he does so. If he does not, he might neatly fit the stones together 
and create a hideous image. And so, one who attempts to understand 
Scripture without first being enlightened by the very content and spirit of 
Scripture itself (envisioning it as the perfect icon of theological grace) 
wiU likely hideously distort what Scripture means. 

In a more specific sense. Saint Paul argues for the proper ordering of 
the Church in his statements regarding women. And, as we often fail to 
recognize, he. makes distinctions between function and nature. Anyone 
schooled and experienced in the subtle paradox of spiritual life 
recognizes this sense in Saint Paul. Not to recognize it leads to 
overstatements that yield either a non-Orthodox view of the spiritual 
potential of women or a wholly secular reaction against spirituality that 
dooms one to eternal ruination. 

To speak to the issue of women in the priesthood is to recognize that 
on this issue, too, extreme voices have distorted the truth. Let us return 
to the moderation of what the Fathers teach us. No man. Saint John 
Chrysostomos tells us, is worthy of the priesthood (and here we mean 
‘men’ a$ males and females). Yet for the functioning of the Church, we 
have a priesthood. It is, therefore, not a ‘right’ which one holds, but a 
burden which one takes upon himself with the greatest fear and trem¬ 
bling—the archpriesthood epitomizing this deep fear in the human soul. 
Somewhere in the moderation between knowing oneself unworthy of the 
priesthood and trembling before the fact of its reality, the priest exists. If 
he moves away from this delicate understanding, he imperils his soul. 
Enough, then, of any person, be he man or woman, claiming ‘rights’ to 
the priesthood. This is spiritual folly and a total misunderstanding of the 
visible manifestation of Christ’s Church. It is foolishness inviting in- 
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tenuil death. 

It follows that the priesthood should have, in the early Chivch, been 
restricted in every possible way. It is a fact that we received some tradi¬ 
tions from the Jews, and that the Jewish priesthood was male. The 
Church is real, existing in reality, expressing the life of real people. It 
should not be strange, therefore, if we see the priesthood restricted to 
males. And yet, the Church manifested its supra-historical nature to us. 
Females, too, within the limits of the great regard the Church showed 
toward the priesthood, shared in priestly grace. Have we forgotten, 
perhaps, that the diaconate has been held by females, that social order, 
church law, and human ‘nature’ at times yield to the spiritual? We have 
forgotten. We have so formalized the priesthood, so ‘Westernized’ our 
understanding of it, that we have somehow reduced the grace and 
magnificence of the diaconate to a secondary position. We have come to 
think of the deacon and deaconess as ‘half-priests,’ as though ordination 
could be measured and quantified in terms of the ‘amount’ of grace 
bestowed. Who dares to assign greater grace to Saint John Chrysostomos 
(a patriarch) than to Saint Stephen the first deacon and martyr? Where 
does one find a sober Father speaking in such terms? Woe to us 
Orthodox if we forget that even in the priesthood, in a subtle way, the 
spiritual role of the female and male made one in Christ triumphs. 

Do we, as Orthodox, finally, deny the ministry to women? No. Nor do 
we guarantee it to men. Nor do we minutely define it, as though it were 
under the microscope of the scientist. Nor do we folate its beauty by 
reducing it to a mere position or role. It is much more. And what it is no 
man can claim with worthiness and no woman can claim by right. It is 
held by God’s mercy and fails to bum and consume the imworthy holder, 
only because he is “girt with the grace of the priesthood.” This economy, 
this mercy, is extended to males and females, in the most technical sense, 
and to speak of the male or female character of the priesthood is to 
misunderstand this extension and to distort and change Ae nature of the 
priesthood. Any tme servant, whether archpriest, presbyter, deacon, or 
deaconess, stands where he is precisely because he is neither man nor 
woman and precisely because God has granted him the grace to set aside 
his own, sinful nature in this one instance. Understanding this, the issue 
of the priesthood transcends social roles. It is wrong to speak of it in such 
a context. The priesthood, ministry to the people, and service in the 
Church do not belong to the realm of sexual distinction, declarations of 
differing natures, or human prattle. Their focus is eternal, spiritual, and 
noumenal. They are the war^ of a dimension where extremes do not ex¬ 
ist, where all troth is witnessed in the royal way, in the mystical truth 
encompassed only by moderation. 

Moderation in thought and attitudes manifests itself to us also in flesh 
and blood, so that we can see in sober Orthodox men and women exactly 
what is wrong with our present intemperate thinking about men and 
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women in ‘roles’ dictated by their ‘natures.’ Where, indeed, are such 
thoughts in the tear-evoking sweetness of the encounter of the Elder 
Zossima with our wondrous Mother, Saint Mary of Egypt? Can one 
imagine the holy elder saying to himself, “Being a priest, I shall bless this 
saint, for I am, by nature, worthy of that which she, by nature, is not”? 
God forbid! Rather, the holy elder fell before our beloved Mother and 
asked that she bless him. And could it be that the wondrous woman 
among God’s saints said to herself, “I will bless this man, since he, in¬ 
deed, must know that I have a right to the priesthood”? Indeed, no. 
Which of us can forego tears thinking of what truly happened? Falling 
prostrate before the holy elder. Saint Mary begged his forgiveness, the 
two remaining for some time thus prostrated before one another, each 
saying, “Evlogeite” or “Bless.” As we all know, the Holy Mother, defer¬ 
ring to Father Zossima’s priesthood, wished his blessing. And he, defer¬ 
ring to her holiness, desired her blessing. And what a lesson to learn from 
the result. She cried out, “Blessed is our God, who watches over the 
salvation of souls and people.” And the holy elder responded, “Amen.” 

Shame, hence, to each of us who proclaims either the man or the 
woman superior, or pretends to know the proper role and nature of each. 
This is arrogance, immoderation, intellectual pomposity, and the usur¬ 
pation of judgments which only God can make. In true spirituality, 
distinctions, both formal and informal, disappear. This is not to say that 
we should, in any way, allow our social responsibilities to go unheeded in 
the name of human freedom and illusory, worldly liberty. Certainly we 
must not in any sense feel akin to movements which threaten social and 
spiritual order. But neither should we decide that there are clear offices 
and stations in life which, gleaned from an improper understanding of 
the spiritual world, absolutely fix the role of any person, whether Lord 
or serf, freeman or slave, man or woman. We live between the two an¬ 
tipodes of our future existence: separation from God, the fruit of our 
mortal way, and luiion with God, the fruit of the spiritual way—between 
hell and heaven. We must correctly envision ourselves in this middle 
state, reflecting as it does our notions of men and women. If we are too 
extreme in the mortal sense, we lower the image of God in man. If we are 
too extreme in the spiritual sense, we suffer from the delusion of aspiring 
to what we are without proper transformation of our fallen selves. 

In some ways, perhaps, I have been immoderate in my statements 
about women in the Orthodox Church. Certainly this must be so, for I, 
more than the reader, know that the sublime beauty of the moderation of 
the words of the Holy Fathers is not to be found in my own words. But if 
I have erred, it is error, not in my counsel, but in the manner in which I 
have expressed some ideas. And if I can be rightfully condemned for 
coimselling intemperance, so I can, likewise, be mercifully forgiven if, 
though counselling temperance, I have done so with immoderation. This 
forgiveness I ask of the reader. 
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MICHAEL DIMAIO II 


ZONARAS, JULIAN, AND PHILOSTORGIOS ON 
THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE I 


Over the years the circumstances surrounding the death of Constan¬ 
tine I have been a fertile source of discussion for scholars. Primarily they 
have been interested in the funeral of the emperor and the construction of 
both the Church of the Holy Apostles and the Mausoleum of Constan¬ 
tine.^ There has not been any real detailed study of a number of events 
that occurred around the time of his death. These matters include the 
manner in which the emperor traveled to Asia Minor before his death, the 
actual location where he contracted his fatal disease, and the state of his 
health when his son, Constantios, started out for Constantinople. This ar¬ 
ticle will attempt to remedy this situation by examining the sources which 
treat these matters. 

There is general agreement that Constantine died at noon on 22 May 

♦ I am indebted to Professor Eugene N. Lane of the University of Missouri, whose kind 
criticism of this article helped to minimize any errors I have made. 

1 E. g., Benjamin, /?E'4,s.v. “Constantinus (2),” col. 1023.9ff; Seeck, RE4, s.v. “Con- 
stantinus (4), col. 1045.49ff; J. H. Smith, Constantine the Great (New York, 1971), p. 
290ff; Joseph Vogt, Constantin der Grosse undsein Jahrhundert (Munich, 1949), p. 259ff; 
Glanville Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the Arab Conquest 
(Princeton, 1961; hereafter cited, Antioch)^ p. 353ff; Edward Gibbon, The Decline and the 
Fall of the Roman Empire^ 1 (New York, n.d.), p. 577ff. 

2 The most detailed and best treatment of Constantine’s funeral remains the dated, but 
careful study of P. Franchi de’Cavalieri, “I funeral! ed il sepolcro di Constantino 
Magnom,” £cole francaise de Rome: Melanges d*archeologie et d*histoire, 36 (1916-17), 
p.206ff. 

3 The construction of these two structures is discussed by Glanville Downey, “The 
Builder of the Church of the Holy Apostles,” DOP, 6 (1951), 53ff, J. Vogt. “Der Erbauer 
der Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel,” Hermes, 81 (1953), 11 Iff, and G. Dagron, Naissance 
d*une capitale: Constantinople et ses institutions de 330 d 451 (Paris, 1974), p. 401; Dagron 
lists and summarizes all the important literature on the subject (401, n. 1). 

It is uncertain whether Constantine I of Constantius II built the two structures since the 
ancient sources which treat the matter disagree (Michael DiMaio, II, “Zonaras’s Account of 
the Neo-Flavian Emperors: A Commentary,” [Ph. D. diss.. University of Missouri- 
Columbia, 1977], p. 252ff). Since I have discussed this subject elsewhere (see my disserta¬ 
tion, pp. 252-54), there is no reason to go over it here. 

4Euseb., KC 4.64, 

5 Idatius, Des, Cons. ann. 337 PL 51, 908; Chron. P., ann. 337, (1.532.22ff); Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl. 1.40, PG 67: 180B-C. 
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337* at a villa^ in Ancyra* near Nicomedia.’ After his death the emperor’s 
army placed his remains in a coffin and dispatched it to Constan¬ 
tinople. He had recently set out on an expedition against the Persians. 
Sapor II, King of the Persians, had recently broken the Treaty of 324 by 
abducting Tiran, the ruler of Armenia, in 334." The emperor had ad¬ 
vanced against the Persians himself because he was not satisHed with his 
initial arrangements which had been made in 335.'^ At that time Constan¬ 
tine had sent his son Constantios II to face Persian forces in the East," but 
was displeased with his actions and planned to face the Persians himself. 
Beyond these basic facts a number of events dealing with the war and with 
the death of the emperor have yet to be treated in a satisfactory manner. 

It is known that the Persians were so uneasy about the presence of 
Constantios in the East that they sent an embassy to Constantine shortly 
before Easter in 337."The ecclesiastical historian, Eusebios, simply notes 
that it was a peace mission and that the emperor accepted the Persian 
terms.'* The orator, Libanios, however, seemingly mentions a second 

6 Jerome, Chron. ann. 2353 (Helm, 234); other sources mention Constantine’s death in 
passing (Aur. Viet., Epit. 41.15; Zos., 2.35.1; Julian, Cr. 1.18B; Festus, 26). 

7 Orosius, 7.28.31; Rufinus, Hist, EccL 10.12 (Mommsen, 2.978.5f0; Eutrop., 10.8.2. 

8 Aur. Viet., Caesar. 42.16; Malalas, 1.324.6ff Bonn; Jerome, Chron. ann. 2353 (Helm, 
234). 

9 Paenius, 10.4.2; Anon. Vales., 6.35; Sozom., Hist. Eccl. 1.34.Iff; Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 
1.39 PG 67, 177Cff; other sources indicate that Constantine died at Nicomedia 
(Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl. 2.16 [Bidez, 26]; John of Rhodes, Artemii Passio 1 [Bidez 26); 
Theodore!., Hist. Eccl. 1.34; Zonar., 13.4.25 Bonn; Chron. P., ann. 337 [1.532.8ff Bonn]; 
Theoph., AM 5S2S [1.33.17ff], de Boor). 

lOEuseb., FC4.66; Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1.40 PG67:1 SOB; Sozom., Hist. Eccl. 2.34.4ff. 

2 

11 Faustus of Byzantium, Hist. Eccl. 3.20, FHG, 5 ,229ff.; Julian seems to allude to this 
overt act of hostility {Or. 1.20D); other sources simply state that the Persians began to wage 
war with the Romans {Chron. P., ann. 337 [1.532.7ff] = [Theoph., AM5S2S (1.33.1 Iff)]. 

For a discussion of the treaty of 324, the Romano-Persian conflict of 335, and the years 
subsequent to it, see Benjamin, RE 4, col. 1022.58ff, Seeck, RE lA, s.v. “Sapor (2),” col. 
2334.60ff, idem, REA, col, 1045.36ff, A.M.H. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of 
Europe (New York, 1949)p. 208ff, Smith, 209ff, N.H. Baynes, “Rome and Armenia in the 
Fourth Century,” EHR, 25 (1910), p. 627ff, and Downey, Antioch, 353ff. 

12 The emperor made his brother Hanniballianus King of Pontus and Armenia {Chron. 
P., ann. 355 [1.532.Iff]; Anon. Vales., 6.35; Aur. Viet., Epit. 41.20); Hanniballianus sup¬ 
posedly restored order in his realm (Julian seems to allude to the restoration of order in 
Armenia, although he ascribes it to Constantius [Or. 1.20D]). 

13 Julian, Or. 1.13B, Festus, 26; John of Rhodes, Artemii Passio 8 (Bidez, 29). 

14 Euseb., KC4.56; Festus, 26; Julian, Or.l.l8B; Anon. Vales., 6.35 Orosius, 7.28.31; 
in 336, as he would in later years, Constantios crossed the Euphrates to fight the Persians. 
If they appeared, he retreated to the safety of Roman lines. At most he led his army to cities 
destroyed by the enemy and gave thanks that the damage was no worse (Lib., Or. 
18.206-7). 

15 Euseb., KC4.57. 

16 Ibid. 
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diplomatic mission; the ambassadors, he argues, claimed that Sapor was 
willing to stop hostilities, if he received some of the land Galerius had 
seized in 297. He goes on to claim that Constantine told them he would 
answer Sapor personally.^’ 

Faced with the differences in the two narratives, scholars have 
assumed that the emperor had received two missions from the Persians. 
Seeck, for instance, has argued that the first was to obtain “die 
Riickerstattung der Gebiete, die Konig Narses im Frieden von 297 in 
Diocletian hatte abtretten miissen...” and that the second was strictly a 
peace mission. Seeck based his contention on the fact that Eusebios 
mentions only a peace embassy*^ whereas Libanios claims that the end of 
hostilities was dependent on an adjustment of the boundary dispute in 
Sapor’s favor.“ Is it not possible that both writers are discussing the 
same event? Eusebios mentions only one embassy which reached the 
emperor before Easter 337; more justice is done to both sources if it is 
assumed that Eusebios did not bother to mention all the Persian re¬ 
quests. If he had mentioned them and the emperor’s response, Constan¬ 
tine would not have looked so much like a hero as Eusebios attempts to 
portray him. This explanation of these events, at least, reconciles two ap¬ 
parently contradictory pieces of evidence. 

Two problems dealing with Constantine’s death remain to be treated. 
They include the manner in which Constantine went to Asia Minor and 
the time of Constantios’s arrival at his father’s sickbed. Both matters are 
dependent on the origin of material contained in the Byzantine 
chronographer Zonaras.^* For the sake of convenience the latter problem 
will be treated first. 

The chronographer indicates that Constantios left Antioch and arrived 
at his father’s side while the dying emperor was still alive. One may 
assume that Zonaras believed Constantios met his dying father near 
Nicomedia and then moved him to Constantinople where he died. It is 
manifestly clear that the chronographer’s source of information is a por¬ 
tion of an oration of Julian,^ a fact acknowledged by both Seeck and 
de’ Cavalieri.^ But when both passages are placed side by side, the 
reader can see that both narratives are at odds. 

17 Or. 59.71-72. 

18 RE lA, col. 2335.1ff. 

19Euseb., KC 4.47. 

20 Or. 59.71 ff. 

21 13.4.25-28. 

22 13.4.28. 

23 Or. 1.16D. 

24 0. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, (Berlin, 1911; hereafter cited, 
Antiken Welt), 4.390, n. 28; de’Cavalieri, Ecolefrancaisede Rome: Melanges d*arch^ologie 
et d*histoire, 36 (1916-17), pp. 206-07. 
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Zonar., 13.4.28 

6v 6 el6q KcovotdvTioi; 
’AvTioxeia<; napaYevd^8vo<; 
(£KeI Ydp fjv tolq n^poaiq 
dvxinaxdpevoq) 6 ti ^SvTa 
£6pd)v gKfjSeuoe pEYaXonpendx; 
Kai tv T©v dYtov dTiooxdXcov 
KOT^BeXO iEp$.... 


Julian, Or. 1.16D 

nXoi) 8t nktov pdvoq 
ndvTcov T&v ^Keivou naidcov 
CravToq Sti Kol niE^op^vou 
Ttj v6o^ np6q afitdv dppfloai, 

TeXeuTfjoavTot; Td<; peYioTaq 

tlpaq KataoTfloai, dnfep &v 
£4apKel Kai t 6 (ivriaOflvai. 


It is clear that Zonaras believed that Constantine was still alive when 
Constantios arrived at his side;^ Julian says only that Constantios has¬ 
tened toward Nicomedia when he received the news of Constantine’s ill¬ 
ness. He does not indicate whether or not the emperor was still alive 
when Constantios arrived.^ The narratives of Sozomen and Socrates 
state in no uncertain terms that messengers were dispatched to Constan¬ 
tios bearing the news of Constantine’s death;^^ these facts would lead to 
the conclusion that Constantine was already dead when Constantios left 
the East. This crux was painfully evident to both Seeck and de’ Cavalieri. 
Seeck attempted to correct the narrative of Zonaras by inserting a 
negative before the participle ^vra in the text of the chronographer: 
[o6k] 6m (jS)vxa.“ Although de’ Cavalieri did not find any solution for 
the textual problem, he properly rejected Seeck’s emendation which was 
surely not the thrust of Julian, Zonaras’s source.” 

There is a possible solution to this crux. One does not have to resort to 
making emendations of the text of the chronographer to resolve the 
problem. Zonaras simply misinterpreted the text of Julian. Julian’s own 
phraseology^ would lead the reader to conclude that the emperor was 
still alive at the time of Constantios’s arrival. But a closer reading of the 
passage reveals that this was not the case. The operative word in this sec¬ 
tion of Julian is the aorist infinitive dppfjoai. Although Julian states that 
Constantios left the eastern front while his father was still alive, he does 
not give any indication about the time of Constantios’s arrival in the 
neighborhood of Nicomedia. The chronographer read too much into the 
text of Julian. He must have assumed that Constantine was still alive 
when Constantios returned to Asia Minor because he had not yet passed 
away when the Caesar left the East. Julian’s comments are probably 
more convincing than those of later sources and, for that reason, it can 

25 13.4.28. 

26 Or. 1.16D. 

27 Sozom., Hist. Eccl. 2.34.4ff; Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1.40, f <7 67:180B. 

28 Antiken Welt, 4.390, n. 28. 

29 6cole francaise de Rome: Melanges d'archdologie et d’histoire, 36 (1916-17), p. 206, 
n. 2. 


30 Or. 1.16D. 
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be assumed that Constantios left Antioch before his father’s death; the 

31 

emperor, however, passed away while his son was en route. 

The majority of sources gloss over Constantine’s movements before 
his death by indicating briefly that the emperor took the field against the 
foe and that he had hardly begun when he became ill. He is said to have 
proceeded to the vicinity of Helenopolis to bathe in the medicinal waters 
in the area.^^ In reality, the waters were at Pythiae Thermae, a short 
distance to the west of Helenopolis.” Eusebios, the first author to discuss 
the illness of Constantine, may have condensed the actual course of 
events in order that his narrative might move more swiftly. Zonaras in¬ 
dicates that in Constantine’s day the watering place was called 
Soteropolis;^^ in actuality, the correct name may have been Saterouta.” 
The chronographer probably saw the obsolete name in his source, and 
corrupted it, by way of popular etymology, into Soteropolis. 

In the same passage Zonaras, apart from all other sources, claims that 
Constantine went to the baths by sea.^^ If the origin of this information 
could be determined, then some valuable details about the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine’s last trip could be restored. One can arrive at the answer to this 
question by looking at the total context of the passage in the 
chronographer. In addition to mentioning the trip to the baths, Zonaras 
also discusses the alleged murder of the Emperor Constantine at the 
hands of his half-brothers; the chronographer does not go into any detail 
about this matter. For this material, one has to turn to Philostorgios, his 
probable source.” The contention that Zonaras derived this information 

31 Eusebios (KC 4.68), Sozomen (Hist, Ecci. 2.34.4ff), and Socrates (Hist, Ecci. 1.40, 
PG 67: 180B) leave the impression that Constantios did not depart from the East until he 
received news of Constantine’s death. Nonetheless, as a member of the royal family, Julian 
was probably privy to information about Constantine’s death not available to others. Sure¬ 
ly Constantios was in constant contact with Constantine as the emperor was making 
preparations for his war with the Persians in 337; if this is true, then it is possible that Con¬ 
stantios learned about Constantine’s illness through dispatches that he received from 
Nicomedeia. The messages mentioned by Eusebios, Socrates, and Sozomen were the of¬ 
ficial notices of the emperor’s death sent to all the Caesars. Eusebios’s account makes this 
point quite clear ( VC 4.68). 

32 Euseb., VC 4.61; Socrates, Hist, Ecci. 1.39, PG 67: 177C9ff; Sozom., Hist. Ecci. 
1.34. Iff. 

33 Leo the Grammarian (= J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca [Oxford, 1839], 2.2%.10ff); 
Zonar., 13.4.26; Cedrenus, 1.519.15ff Bonn. 

34 13.4.25. 

35 Hierocl., Synecd. (Burchardt, 66.72). 

36 13.4.25. 

37 Philostorgios claims that Constantine, while on his deathbed, wrote a testament which 
accused his brothers of having poisoned him. It went on to urge his sons to punish the 
malefactors for this crime. Soon afterwards Constantios put all those involved to death 
(Hist. Ecci 2.16 [Bidez, 26ffj [ =Cedrenus, 1.520.4ff|). Later sources picked up this tradi¬ 
tion and simply say that Constantine was poisoned by his brothers (John of Rhodes, 
Artemii Passio 1 [Bidez, 26]; Zonar., 13,4.25). 
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from Philostorgios is easy enough to prove. The chronographer notes 
that ...6 K<ovoTavTTvo(;...(pdpnoKov nielv S^Xtixi^piov ^.^ysTai napd 
T&v £Tepo6aA.d;>v ain^ KeppaoO^v &de.hp&v. His account is reminis¬ 
cent of that of John of Rhodes who writes that Constantine...TeAeuxa 
t6v ©fov ^nipouXfjq xt&v 65eX(p&v (pdppoKOv aOx^ dtiXTjxi^piov Sk- 
Xeap^vcov...^’ Since it is known that John of Rhodes excerpted much of 
his material from the narrative of Philostorgios, it can be concluded that 
Zonaras derived his account from this source. The fact that the 
chronographer’s language is slightly different from that of the extant text 
of Philostorgios is no bar to this theory; only Photios Epitome of 
Philostorgios is still extant. I am of the opinion that the original text of 
Philostorgios also contained a description of Constantine’s sea voyage 
and his trip to Pythiae Thermae; it is also probable that Zonaras ob¬ 
tained his information from this source. Photios did not include this 
material in his Epitome because he was more concerned with the plot 
of the emperor’s brothers than with the sea voyage. Since the chrono¬ 
grapher derived his information about the plot from Philostorgios, 
one may assume that it would have been easier for him to have obtained 
his earlier comments about Constantine’s trip from the same source 
rather than to have turned to another. 

Until this point in the article no attempt has been made to explain the 
origins of Zonaras’s comment that Constantios was stationed in Antioch 
when he heard about his father’s illness and his contention that Constan¬ 
tios built the Mausoleum of Constantine and the Church of the Holy 
Apostles.^ Julian, the chronographer’s source of information about 
Constantine’s death, leaves the impression that the tomb of Constantine 
was under construction, or completed, by 331, the time of the emperor’s 
death.^‘ Zonaras cannot have obtained his information only from Julian. 
The narrative of Philostorgios apparently had its effect also on this por¬ 
tion of the chronographer’s discussion. At one point in his account 
Philostorgios concludes that not only the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
but also the tomb of Constantine was built by Constantios. Clearly 
Zonaras must have known of Philostorgios’s discussion of the subject 
since he used this source in the composition of the earlier part of his 
work. In other words, Zonaras’s conclusions are based upon a faulty 
evaluation of his sources. Since he obtained his information about Con- 
stantios’s return from the East from Julian,^^ it can be assumed that he 
also noticed Julian’s comment that the Caesar adorned the tomb of his 

38 13.4.26. 

39 Artemii Passio 1 (Bidez, 26). 

40 The trip to Soteropolis, Zonar., 13.4.25; the tomb and church, Zonar., 13.4.28. 

41 Or, 1.16C. 

42 Hist. EccL 3.2 (Bidez, 31) ( = John of Rhodes, Artemii Passio 17 [Bidez, 31]). 

43 Or. 1.16D. 
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father.** Remembering the narrative of Philostorgios on the topic, the 
chronographer probably assumed that he and Julian were referring to the 
same events, and did not read this text of Julian too closely. Using this 
same line of argumentation, it is also possible to conclude that Zonaras 
derived his statement about Constantios’s stay at Antioch from a portion 
of Philostorgios’s text which Photios did not bother to transcribe. 

In conclusion, a number of general comments are necessary. Much of 
what has been said falls within the realm of speculation. Many of the 
events that occurred during the closing days of Constantine’s reign have 
to be reconstructed largely because of the faulty interpretation of the 
evidence at the hands of earlier scholars. Historians of the fourth century 
have not given enough attention to Zonaras as a source for the period. 
This lack of attention seems to be due to the inability of scholars to deter¬ 
mine what Zonaras’s sources were for the fourth century. This evaluation 
of Zonaras’s account of spring 337 hopefully remedies part of the prob¬ 
lem. I look forward to other scholars’ views on the value of the chro- 
nographer’s narrative as a source for reconstructing the reign of Con¬ 
stantine I. 

44 Or. 1.16C. 
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